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Training Manual 
Is Prepared for 
Prohibition Force 


Handbook Explaining Dutied 
#f Agents and Limitations | 
On Activities Is Distrib-| 


uted Among Personnel 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Respect for Rights 
Of Citizens Ordered 


Illegalities in Enforcement of 
Law Are Barred; Efficiency | 





Been Improved 


By James M. Doran 
Commissioner of Prohibition 
A Bureau monograph on “The Method | 
of Training Enforcement Personnel 
Upon Their Duties and Limitations Un- | 
der the Law” has been printed for im- 
mediate ‘distribution among all Federal 
personnel coordinated in ‘prohibition en- 
forcement work, and through other offi- 
cial channels. | 
The monograph presents a factual out- 
line of the training program which is de- 
signed to promote higher morale and ef- 
ficiency of the Federal prohibition en- | 
forcement service. 


Training Course Described 

The methods of intensive training, fol- 
lowed since the Bureau was created, | 
nearly three years ago, and which have | 
been expanded from time to time, are 
fully described. 

In the preface of the 55-page volume 
the objective is thus stated: 

“This monograph presents essential 
Wacts relating to the methods followed | 
in perfecting a well-trained, smoothly | 
operating Federal enforcement service. | 

“The aim is to present in summarized 
form the outstanding phases of the train- | 
ing program. ° 

“Broadly, it is the intention to give a 
true picture of the training system, tell | 
how it functions, describe its benefits, | 
outline its wholesome effect in the rais- | 
ing of personnel standards, and, in the | 
poaete of higher efficiency in this | 

ranch of the Government. service. 


Rights Must Be Respected | 

“The Commissioner of Prohibition and | 
his staff of administrative officials 
throughout the Federal prohibition serv- | 
ice have from the beginning felt imbued | 
with the thought that the development of | 
a highly trained force of prohibition of- | 
ficers—intelligent, self-reliant, deeply 
génsible of their public duty, respecting 
at all times the constitutional rights of 
the people—ranks as a principal enforce- 
ment objective, in the accomplishment of 
which officials in posts of responsibility 
are striving with whole-hearted deter-- 
mination.” 

Every phase of training, whether it be 
in the legal course or the special instruc- 
tion on criminal investigation procedure, 
emphasizes that enforcement personnel 
“shall enforce the law within the law.” 

Preservation of the “sanctity of the 
home” against unlawful invasion is a 
major keynote of instruction daily given | 
to enforcement officers.at their posts of 
duty. 

Federal prohibition agents are given 
these explicit instructions: 

“The courts of this land, both Federal 

‘gand State, have at all times held that the 
sanctity of a person’s home must be pre- 
served at all times and that it should not 
be invaded except.in strict compliance | 
with the law. 

“A man’s home has been described as 
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Retail Food Prices 
Declined for Month 


Index in December Dropped 
From November Figure 


The retail food index issued by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor shows for 
Dec. 15, 1929, a decrease of about 1 per 
cent since Nov. 15, 1929; an increase of 
a little more than 1 1/3 per cent since 
Dec. 15, 1928; and an inerease of ap- 
nroximately 52 per cent since Dec, 15, | 
1913, according to a statement issued | 
dan. 19 by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Department of Labor, which follows 
in full text: 

The index number (19138=100.0) was 





4 155.8 in December, 1928; 159.7 in No-| 


vember, 1929; and 158.0 in December, 
1929. ’ 

During the month from Nov. 15, 1929, 
to Dec, 15, 1929, 27 articles on which | 
monthly prices were secured decreased | 
as follows: Pork chops, butter, navy 
beans und coffee, 4 per cent; hens, lard, 
flour, pork and beans, and.bananas, 2 per 
cent; sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, 
sliced bacon, sliced ham, evaporated milk, 
oleomargarine, vegetable lard substitute. 
strictly fresh eggs, macaroni, rice, canned 
peas, canned tomatoes, sugar, and rai- 
sins, 1 per cent, and chuck roast, plate 
beef, and cheese, less than five-tenths of 
1 per cent. 

Six articles increased: Cabbage, 5 per 
cent; corn meal, and prunes, 2 per cent; 
eanned red salmon and oranges, 1 per | 
cent, and tea less than five-tenths of 1 | 
per cent. The following nine articles | 
showed no change in the month: Leg of 
lamb, fresh milk, bread, rolled oats, corn. | 
flakes, wheat cereal, potatoes, onions, 
and canned corn. 

During the month from Nov, 15, 1929, 
to Dec. 15, 1929, there was a decrease | 
in the average cost of food in 47 of the 
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|capita, as distinguished from consump- 


|output per capita in 1929 was as large 


| bined, representing a gain of 39 per cent 
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Steel Consumption | 
Per Capita Rising 


American Uses Twice as Much 
As German According to 
Trade Statistics 


The United States leads the world in 
per capita steel consumption, using twice 
that of Germany and three times that 
of France, according to an analysis of 
statistics compiled by trade agencies 
and made available Jan. 18 at the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. | 

The average weight of the steel con- 
sumed per capita in the United States 
last year was 999 pounds, it was shown. 

The average American consumed more 
than three times the amount used by the; 
average Frenchman, it was indicated. 
The American used more than twice that 
of the citizen of Germany, and nearly 
1% times as much as that used by the 
average British subject. The average 
person in Belgium-Luxemburg consumed | 
937 pounds. 

It was shown that steel production per 


tion, in the United States during 1929 
was 1,034 pounds, an increase of 72 
pounds, or 7.4 per cent over the preced- 
ing year. The reports indicate that the 


as for all of the 12 years, 1878-1889, com- 


in 10 years and of 75 per cent in 20 
years. 





Columbia Broadcast 
System Expects to 


Show Profit in 1929 


| equipment, announced by public utilities, 


Legislation Permitting Com- 
pany 
Sound Business Basis Re- 
quested at Hearing 


F@r the first time in two years of op- 


to Continue oni 





eration, the Columbia, Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, expects to show a slight profit in 
1929, said William S. Paley, president 
of that radio network, appearing Jan. 


18 before the Senate Committee, on In- | 


terstate ree in~ connection’ with 


| the Cougens bill (S. 6) proposing a Fed- 


eral commission on communications. 


In 1928, the witness said, Columbia 
showed a loss of $172,655. Prior to Jan. 
1, 1928, the loss was $205,424. Reve- 
nues for 1929, he added, were in the 
neighborhood of $3,500,000. 


Mr. Paley said the Columbia network, 
serving 71 affiliated stations, is ‘“abso- 
lutely independent,” and depends for its | 
earnings solely on sale of time for spon- | 
sored programs. It has brought compe- 
tition and variety into chain pro,cams, 
and is constantly adding to its feavures 
for the benefit of listeners, he declared. 

“In a broad’ sense,” he said, “the Co- 
lumbia System is regulated by the same 
power that regulates and 
chooses the Congress—the people.” 

Regulation Not Opposed 

Discussing the legislation before the 
Committee, Tar. Paley said he did not 
oppose broad, constructive legislation. 

“The one thing I hope above all else 
is that no legislation will be enacted 
which will prevent us from continuing on 
a sound business basis,” he declared, 


Mr. Paley pointed out that approxi- 


|mately 75 per cent of Columbia’s time 


on the air is devoted to service or “sus- 
programs, as contrasted to 
“sponsored” programs, Service programs 
to the network stations 
free of. charge, he said, and in turn 


| these stations accept the first five hours 


of the sponsored or advertising programs 
offered by Columbia without compensa- 
tion. After these initial five hours, Co- 
lumbia pays the majority of its stations 


| $50 per hour, Mr, Paley said, but in iso- 


‘meet with representatives of trade as- 
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Record to Be Set 
In Expenditures 


For Public Works 


Secretary Lamont Says Fed- 
eral, State and Utilities 
Construction Will Reach 
$7.000,000,000 


Total Ignores Large 
Private Operations 


Plans for Stimulating Activity 
In 60 Specific Industries 
Will Be Made at Conference 
Called by President 


Construction and maintenance of pub- 
lic works and by public utilities totalling 
almost $7,000,000,000—a record figure— 
seems assured during the present year, 
Secretary of Commerce R. P. Lamont an- 
nounced Jan. 18, on the basis of statistics 
compiled by the new public construction 
division of the Commerce Department. 
This total does_not include residences 





. commercial and industrial structures and 


other private operations, which last year 
aggregated more than $3,000,000,000, it 
was stated. 


Complete returns from the governors 
of 26 States, combined with conservative 
etsimates based on partial returns from 
the remaining States, indicate probable 
expenditures for public works, includ- 
ing Federal ccnstruction of $3,325,000,- 
000 during the year. 


Programs for betterments to plant and 


railroads, and telegraph companies, rep- 
resent expenditures of almost an equa! 
amount during the year, namely, $3,- 
250,000,000. 

Reports from States, with public utility 
construction totals, are given in tabular 
form on page 3 of this issue. 


Records Exceeded 


According to Dr. John M, Gries, Chief 
of the Public Construction Division, the 
designated expenditures for both types of 
construction are in excess of all previous 
records during times of peace. 

In reporting the figures to Secretary 
Lamont, Dr. Gries pointed out in con- 
nection with .public. utility construction 
that large "amounts will also be spent 
for maintenance of existing plants and 
equipment. This sum is estimated at 
$410,000,000 for the electric, gas and| 
street railway companies alone. | 

Plans for advancing construction ac- 
tivities in 60 specific industries will be 
considered Jan. 21 by the National Busi- | 
ness Survey Conference, called at the 
direction of President Hoover, which will 


sociations in these lines, it ‘was an- 
nounced by the conference Jan. 18. 

The meeting was called by Julius | 
Barnes, chairman of the conference, at 
the request of a number of the associa- | 
tions representing the fields of construc- 
tion, building supplies and equipment, 
and allied activities. These organizations, 
the conference announced, wish to co- 
operate on a systematic basis in carrying 
forward the broader movement toward 
national stimulation of construction, 





Conferences Are Held 

The group is acting upon its own in- 
itiative and independently of the confer- 
ence, but will lay its plans as a contribu- | 
tion to the conference’s general purpose 
of maintaining business stability, it was | 
pointed out. 

Efforts to accelerate building activities 
through distribution of weekly state- 
ments, to chambers of commerce in cities 
of 10,000 and over, containing practical 
measures to stimulate public construc- 
tion, are being made by the conference, 
at the request of Mr. Barnes. The con- 
ference is also eollecting information 
from various sections concerning local 
business conditions and. their relation to 
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Plans <n Relieve 
Are Explained by 


Indians Organize 


Boy Scout Troop 
vv 


New York Tribe Is First to 
Join Movement 
v 


State of New York: 

Albany, Jan. 10. 
HE first Boy Scout troop among 
reservation Jndian boys has 
been organized at the Tonawanda 
reservation, according to a state- 
ment issued by the especial schools 
bureau of the New York education 
department. The statement quotes 
an Indian teacher at Tonawanda as 

follows: 

“The traditional virtues of the 
Red man-are no longer taught to 
the Indian youth of today. Be-~ 
cause of the fast pace set by mod- 
ern environment the Indian parent 
no longer finds the time to teach 
his son the mysteries of woodcraft. 
Indian philosophy is almost a mys- 
tery to the Indian youth of today. 
The Indian is losing his virtues 
with astonishing rapidity. A few 
of us who realize this situation 
have banded together to revive the 
ancient creed of the Indian, which 
is likewise the creed of the Boy 
Scouts of America.” 





Unemployment 
Mr. Wagner 


Planning of Public Works in| 
Advance and _ Accurate 
Data Viewed as Vital 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 19.—Speaking 


he 





in support of three bills dealing with un- 
employment he has introduced in the 
Senate, Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, in an address before the National 
Democratic Forum, at the National Dem- 
ocratic Club, declared: 

“Unemployment has been called a na- 
tional calamity, to be received stoically 
and silently like lightning. Because we 
did not know how to prevent unemploy- 
ment, we choose to believe that it could 
not be prevented. We were in the same 
frame of mind about malaria until a 
great American showed that it could be 
eradicated. The same can be accom- 
plished for unemployment. Conferences 
may restore a temporary lapse in  con- 
fidence, but we cannot indefinitely con- 
tinue to have ‘prosperity by proclama- 

The three bills introduced by Senator | 
Wagner provide as follows: | 

Long range planning of public works | 
for the purpose of stabilizing employ- 
ment in industry; 

Cooperation between the Federal and 
State governments in the maintenance 
of public employment offices; and 

Perfection of our present agency for | 
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WASHINGTON, MONDAY, JANUARY 20, 1930 


Anthracite Wage 
Payments Expand 
Fe 


Employment Also Showed 
Gain for December 


v 


HILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 19.— 

Anthracite mine employment 
increased 3 per cent between No- 
vember and December and was 1.3 
per cent larger than in December, 
1928, according to reports received 
by the anthracite bureau of infor- 
mation from 155 collieries and com- 
piled by the department of statis- 
tics and research of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 

Similarly, wage payments were 
almost 26 per cent larger -in De- 
cember than in November and 
nearly 19 per cent over those of a 
year earlier, indicating a greater 
rate of productive activity. This 
increase both in employment and 
wage disbursements was decidedly 
in contrast with the downward 
trend between November and De- 
cember, 1928. 

In comparison with the monthly 
average of 1923-1925, the number 
of workers in the anthracite indus- 
try was nearly'11 per cent larger 
and the volume of pay rolls was 
about 10 per cent greater. 


State Right to Fix 
Diversion of Water 


By Chicago Asserte 


Attorneys General of Lake 
States Maintain Authority 
To Share in Determina- 
tion of Amount 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Jan. 18. 


Any permanent diversion of water by 
the City of Chicago in connection with 
its proposed sewage disposal plants 
should be only at the sufferance of the 
Lake States, according to the legal rep- 
resentatives of those States in session 
here Jan, 17 to consider the exceptigns 
theyeqmill-file to the report_of Charles 
Evans Hughes, special master of “the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


The session was attended by Henry 
N. Benson, attorney general of Minne- 
sota; Herbert H. Maujoks, assistant 
attorney general of Wisconsin; H. L. 
Ekern, special counsel for Wisconsin and 
former attorney general of that State; 
R. T, Jackson, special counsel for Ohio; 
Newton D. Baker, special counsel for 
Ohio and former Secretary of War; 
Frederick D. Colson, assistant attorney 
general of- New York; Wilbur M. 
Brucker, attorney general of Michigan, 
and Gilbert Bettman, attorney general 
of Ohio. 


Agreement Sought 


Mr, Bettman, speaking for the attor- 
neys general and special counsel, said 
that no exception is being taken to the 
Hughes decision that Chicago should be 
given until Dec. 31, 1938, to complete its 
sewage disposal plants to care for all of 
that city’s sewage. 

“We are, however, excepting to a con- 
clusion of law that Chicago should be 
entitled to water from the lakes at the 
rate of 1,000 to 1,500 cubic feet a second 
to take care of the effluence of these 
sewage disposal plants,” he said. “Our 
position is that any diversion should only 
be at the sufferance of or by agreement 
of the Lake States.” 

It was further announced that the 
opinion of all those attending the con- 
ference was that Chicago is attempting 
to propagandize the country in favor of 
a Great Lakes-Mississippi waterway with 
the purpose of using the proposed water- 
way as a means of further diverting 
water for sewage disposal. 

“We wish to distinguish, however, be- 
tween the two projects,” Mr. Bettman 
said, “in this respect—that we all be- 
lieve such a waterway desirable and 
practicable without diversion of such 
quantities of water from the Great 
Lakes as is suggested in the Chicago 
plan.” 


The State representatives were an- 
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Public and Private 
Building Projects 
For1930 Outlined: 


Prospects for Greater Con- 
struction Activity Than in 
Past Year Discussed by 
Government Specialist 


Weather Obstruction 


To Work Overcome! 





Heating Devices to Permit Op- 
erations in Building Inte- 
riors in Winter, and Some 
Outdoor Occupations 


By Dr. John M. Gries 
Chief, Division of Public Construction, 
Department of Commerce 

Construction activities in public works 
and the utilities group, according to data 
| brought out by the President’s business 
conference, represented about 21 per cent 
| of total construction last year, and there 
is little doubt that the volume will be 
substantially greater in 1930. Approxi- 
mately half the*expenditures for this} 
group is for highway construction, and 
the indications for the present year point 
to increased activities in this field. 

Appropriations for flood-prevention 
projects are expected to be increased 
this year, and commitments for railroad 
construction have been made by railroad 
executives which exceed by far the ex- 
penditures last year. The public utilities | 
have committed themselves to a program 
of expansion in 1930 which will entail 
more construction than any previous 
year. 








State and City’ Plans 


Reports from the various States have 
already shown the vast amount of State 
and municipal construction projected for 
this year. These activities, coupled with 
increased Federal building, will con- 
tribute a conspicuous share of the 1930 
total: 

Expenditures for educational buildings, 
hospitals, auditoriums, theatres, amuse- 
ments, parks, religious structures, are in- 
dicated to exceed the 1929 total and the 
increase in these activities is likely toe 
offset any declines which may follow, the 
record construction last year’ of ‘Comfier- 
éfal atid Th ustrial Structutes* ~~ ~ ; 
| Overcoming Difficulties 

An important factor that should ac- 
celerate building work in 1930 is the in- 
creased knowledge possessed by contrac- 
tors and engineers of combating weather 
difficulties. Many kinds of construction, 
once relegated to the Spring and Sum- 
mer seasons, can now be carried on the 
year round and the labor situation in the 
industry can be much improved as a 
result, 

By arranging exterior work on large 
projects so that inside jobs can be done 
in the colder months a great deal of 
time can be saved. Flooring, plastering, 
decorating work, wiring, and plumbing 
can be carried on in Winter in the cold- 
est sections if heating provisions have} 
been made during the course of the) 
preliminary structural work, 

Heating Devices 

To this end, various heating devices | 
have been used to prevent the freezing 
of mortar and other materials in brick | 
and stone laying, and even this work is | 
;}now frequently carried on in Winter. 
The development of powerful machines, 
notably the tractor and the steam shovel, 
has made possible excavation work dur- 
ing the coldest days and frost is no 
longer a barrier in this operation. 








China to Spend Huge Sum 
In Building Radio Stations | 


| 

Expenditures of $3,000,000 for the .con- | 
struction of radio stations for the trans- 
mission of messages between China and 
America, and China and Europe, will be 
included in the proposed $10,000,000 
telegraph loan which will be floated 
shortly by the Chinese government, ac- |! 
cording to a report from Trade Com- 
missioner Frank S. Williams made pub- 
lic Jan. 18 by the Department of Com- 
merce, 

In order that the ministry, of com- | 





French Auto Tariff 


Authorities of France to Pro- 
vide Opportunity for Hear- 
ing on Advances 


French authorities have assured the 
American Ambassador to France, Wal- 
ter E. Edge, that American automobile 
interests will be afforded an opportunity 
to make their position known regarding 
sharp increases proposed in the French 
tariff on automobiles, it was stated 
orally at the State Department Jan. 18. 
It was explained that Mr. Edge had 
taken the matter up on his own initia- 
tive, as the Department had not in- 
structed him to make representations. 

Press reports noted at the Depart- 
ment were to the effect that automobile 
tariff rates proposed in France repre- 
sented increases running from 65 to 123 
per cent, while suggested rates on parts 
were even higher. 

The “committee of defense” of the 
American automobile interests in France 
is said to have been promised that the 
new tariff measure,would not be unduly 
cmaied and a hearing is expected to 
be held next week. 

The United States will not be affected 
by the increase on import duties on 
wheat, rye and wheat flour which will be 
put into effect Jan. 20.by the German 
government, according to a cablegram 
from Commercial Attache H. Lawrence 
Groves at Berlin made public Jan. 18 by 
the Department of Commerce. 

The increases will affect, at present, 
countries having no commercial treaties, 
including Canada, while treaty countries, 
ineluding the United States, will be ex- 
empt from the added duties until the new 
commercial treaty between Germany and 
Sweden goes into effect, according to the 
report. 


Increased Freight 
Rate on Farm Goods 


Of Kansas Forecast 


Adoption of I. C. C. Reports 
Would Raise Tariffs, 
Clerk of Public Service 


» Commission Says 
8 of Kansas: 


oe 

wie. Topeka, Jan, 18. 

Kansas farmers will have to pay in- 
creased freight rates of $3,165,000 a year 
on agricultural products, and their share 


;of an annual increase of $1,100,000 on 


refined petroleum, if tentative reports of 
Interstate Commerce Commission exam- 
iners in five Hoch-Smith cases are 
adopted, according to a statement by J. 


W. Scott, rate clerk’ of the Kansas* pub- 
lic service commission. 


Seven of 10 freight rate cases now be- | 


fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and involving rates in Kansas, ac- 
cording to Mr, Scott’s statement, resulted 
from the Hoch-Smith resolution calling 
for freight rate investigation with a view 
to relieving agricultural depression. 


Much Freight Involved 


The total freight charges involved in 
the 10 pending cases exceed $37,000,000, 


according to estimates of the Commis- | 


sion’s traffic department, the statement 
says, and never before has such a large 
number of tases involving, such a large 
amount of freight charges been pending 
at one time. 

“The importance of these cases to the 
industrial and commercial development 
of this State, as well as the importance 
to agriculture, cannot be overestimated,” 
the statement says. 

Three cases, involving rates on grain, 
livestock and traffic moving on class 
rates, have been argued before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by repre- 
sentatives of the public service commis- 
sion, according to the statement. In two 
others, involving rates on refined petro- 
leum and horses and mules, tentative re- 
ports have been issued and will be ar- 
gued soon. . 


Prosperous Year for Roads 


Other cases pending involve rates on 
brick, salt, and sand and gravel. 


“These proposals to increase the Kan- | 


sas rates on practically all of the com- 


nounced as being in agreement that aj ™unications may terminate the special modities moving in large volume,” the 
further exception should be made to the| Privileges hitherto granted to fgreign statement says, “have been made, not- 
Hughes report if Mr. Hughes meant the| Companies the government will devote withstanding the fact that the earnings 
intent of his report to be that until Con-| $4,000,000 to settle outstanding obliga-| of these Kansas railroads are constantly 


gress grants Chicago the right to use| tions to the Eastern Extension Tele-| increasing at a very rapid rate. 


more the amount of water diverted | graph Company and the Great Northern | year 1929 was the most prosperous in the 


should be limited to 1,500 cubic feet a 
second, 

“We take the position that Congress 
hasn’t the power to take water out of 
one watershed and put it in another,” 
Mr. Bettman said, declaring that diver- 
sion of 1,000 feet a second would lower 
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Crime Detection 


By Radio Favored 


vy 
Michigan Officer Urges Use 
Of Broadcasting 
v 


‘State of Michigan: 

Lansing, Jan. 18. 
THE installation of a radio sys- 
tem for the broadcasting of in- 
formation of crimes and of the sus- 
pected location of criminals would 
do more to reduce and _ prevent 
crime than any other legislation 
that Was been passed in recent 
years, according to a report by the 
Michigan commissioner of public 
safety, Oscar G. Olander, to Gov- 

' ernor Fred W. Green. 


Telegraph Company, the report adds. | 


history of these roads.” 


Provisions of Ship Contracts 


For Ocean Mail Are Announced 


i+ 
Mr. Brown Gives Specifica-. 


tions of $175,000,000 | 
Ship Program 


Specifications for the construction of? 
new tonnage to cost approximately $175,- | 
000,000 and desired by the Post Office De- | 
partment for the transportation of peean 
mails over 12 new routes were made pub- 
lic by the Postmaster General, Walter F. 
Brown, Jan. 18. The specifications con- ; 
tain technical characteristics of the types | 

of ships wanted by the postal service and | 


also other requirements of the Post- | 
master General before a contract can be | 
awarded, 

Bids for transporting ocean mails are 
to be opened in February and March by | 
the Postmaster General. ' 

The specifications call for the construc- | 
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Control of Hours 
Of Labor Sought 


vey 
Bay State Legislator Asks 
Action by Congress 


v 


State’of Massachusetts: 

Boston, Jan. 18. 
A PETITION for a resolution call- 
ing upon Congress to amend 
the Constitution to give Congress 
power to regulate the hours of la- 
bor and make them’ uniform 
throughout the country has been 
presented to the clerk of the house 
of representatives. The petition 
was submitted by Charles H. Mor- 
rill, of Haverhill, through Repre- 
sentative Philip H. Stack of the 

same city. 


The | 


(THERE is a vast benefit in 


bringing the Government a 


little closer to the people, and the 
people a little closer to Govern- 
ment.” 


—Warren G. Harding, 
President of the United States, 
1921—1923 
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| Americans Protest Trade (Commission 


Ends Inquiry Into 
Utility Publicity 


Additional Data Offered by 
Electric Companies ‘to 
Show Defensive Nature of 
Propaganda Rejected 


| 


Opposed Movement 
For Public Ownership 


| Announcement Made That Fed- 

| eral Body Will Begin Exami- 
nation of Financial Struc- 
ture of Organizations 


The electric light and power industry 
| failed in its final effort, Jan. 18, to lay 
| before the Federal Trade Commission its 
| reasons for conducting “defensive” pro- 
paganda against public ownership. The 


| session of the inquiry into the utilities’ 
| publicity methods developed a definite 
| clash over exclusion of the last batch of 
| the industry’s exhibits from the record. 

The hearing at which the differences 
| developed was the last which will be held 
on the publicity phases of the Senate 
resolution which directed the Commission 
to make the investigation. Announce- 
ment was made that the Commission will 
undertake the investigation into the 
financial structure of the utilities com- 
panies, beginning Feb. 4. This inquiry 
was expected by the Commission to be 
exhaustive, and no forecast of its prob- 
able length was available. 


Documents Offered 
Bernard F. Weadock, the utilities’ 
thief counsel, was ready, when the last 
publicity hearing opened, with 96 docu- 
| ments which he informed Edgar A. Mc- 
Culloch, the presiding Commissioner, 
showed positive efforts on the part of a 
number of organizations to press for- 
| ward with a campaign to nationalize in- 
| dustry. He remarked that the utilities 
felt they had a right to oppose those ef- 
forts, and that “it can generaily be con- 
sidered that in this country we are en- 
titled to any economic, political or relig- 
oon belief we elect to hold.” He ed 

e testimony..of, nS. vrigh 
of-Atlawla, Gia, thelocke: coitity inden 
that the publicity had all»been from th 
defense side. 

The documents were in the form of 
pamphlets, booklets, circular letters and 
speeches, all involving the merits of 
public ownership, the attorney stated. 
He contended that, without them, the 
utilities’ reply to the “inferences, charges, 
accusations and whatnot” would be in- 
complete. Mr. Weadock then informed 
the Commission that he had prepared a 
list, describing the documents and .iden- 
tifying them, and offered that list for 
incorporation in the record. ‘ 


Exhibit Is Rejected 

The actual offering of the list de- 
scribing the documents required a ruling, 
It was from this presentation that the 
clash developed. It was not ended until, 
after many exchanges, Mr. McCulloch in- 
formed Mr. Weadock that he, as the pre- 
siding Commissioner, was in charge of 
the hearing. 

“My rulings must be respected, or I 
will find a way to compel you to do it,” 
he added. 

“T would like to show,” said Mr. Wea- 
dock, in offerjng the list, “and I offer 
this list for that purpose, to show there. 
has been and is now an existing alli- 
ance between these several organizations 
directing their purpose at this particu- 
lar situation; that in order to meet it, 
we have engaged in the matter of re- _. 
leasing or distributing material related 
to Government or private ownership; 
that it was defensive in its purpose.” 


No Extension of Inquiry 

The Commissioner replied that he had 
a few observations to make about that 
type of matter going into the record, and 
reminded the counsel that the Senate res- 
olution directing the inquiry confined 
this stage of it to consideration of util- 
| ities’ propaganda. He declared it to be 
| his opinion that there was no authority - 
in the Commission for investigating the 
jactivities of anybody other than the ~ 
utilities, 

If the material which Mr. Weadock 
had compiled, were admitted, the hearing 
would be interminable, the Commissioner 
said, for the reason that it would in the - 
end test out the merits of Government | 
or private ownership. 

“But I am prepared,” he continued, “te 
let the fact go in that these organiza- © 
tions did advocate Government or public’ 
ownership. * * * J will not permit 
in the record, either directly or indie” | 
rectly, the extent or character of this” 
so-called advocacy further than a mere. 
| statement that these organizations are 
in favor of Government or municipal ~ 
ownership.” ¥ 

Mr. Weadock expressed his inability to 
understand the ruling, explaining that the 
Commission had been engaged on the in- 
vestigation almost two years. 

He declared that all of the testimom 
presented by the Commission’s attorne: 
had related “to what was done in conn 
tion with public or municipal ownership ~ 
by these companies.” The Commissioner 
interrupted to say that was all the 
lution had allowed. 

“T know, your honor,” Mr. Weadoc 
continued, “but the extent, if you p 
of the activities against us has be 
presented. Here we brought, as a 7 
of this ease—or the Commission did 
| the California act, the water power 
the three campaigns, and the record 
| filled with those expenditures, The 
is true of the State of Washington. 
same is true of other things. S 
situations show clearly and I want 
show by these documents that these 
campaigns in those States 





were. 
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Aion when the Senate met at 
11 a. m., Jan. 18. Bills were intro- 
duced and reported from committee. | 

At the request of Senator Harris 
(Dem.), of Georgia, the Senate passed 
a measure extending -to Jan. 1, 1932, 
the time in which a State may act 
to take advantage of the Capper- 
Ketcham Agricultural Extension Act. 

Senator McMaster (Rep.), of South 
Dakota, placed in the record a speech 
by the president of the South Dakota 
Farmers Union, E. H. Evers, which, 
he said showed that advertisements on 
the tariff bill—which appeared in the 
local press before the Christmas re- 
cess, sponsored by certain “country 
editors” of that State and Minnesota— 
did not represent the views of the 
farmers. 

Senator Ransdell (Dem.), of Louisi- 
ana, secured the passage of a bill to 
permit the erection of a residence for 
the Protestant chaplain at the Na- 
tional Leprosarium at Carville, La. 

A 

PON THE SENATE turning its at- 

tention to the tariff, Senator 


By Ruth O’Brien 
age of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of 
Economics, Department of Agriculture 
’ The need for size standardization of |. 
ready-to-wear garments is being felt 
acutely by all connected with this rap- 
idly expanding industry. Perhaps no 
ups are realizing the difficulties of 
the present situation more than the re- 
tailers and consumers. They are always 
likely to be the ones who suffer most 
during the developmental stages of any | 
industry. 
As it now stands, there are a number | 
of aspects to the problem. First, there is | 
the pernicious practice of delivering 
garments that are smaller than is indi- 
cated on the labels they carry. For ex- 
ample, in women’s wear, often garments 
are labeled as 36 bust which, when meas- | 
ured, are found to be much smaller. In 
connection with children’s clothing, this 
has been carried so far that a ludicrous 
situation has resulted. There is prac- 
tically no garment on the retail counter 


today large enough for a normally de- 
veloped child of the age for which the 
garment is marked. 

Variations Being Corrected 


Even more disturbing is the fact that | 
the set of measurements used by one 


manufacturer for a garment of a cer- 
tain bust measurement or age is not al- 
ways the same as the set used by an- 
other. This situation can and is being 
corrected by the conferences being held 
under the auspices of the division of 
trade standards of the National Bureau 
of Standards. 


The largest pattern companies and the 


manufacturers of some types of ready- 
to-wear garments have held meetings 
among themselves, and, under the pro- 
cedure of the Bureau, have agreed upon 
certain standard measurements and vol- 
untarily pledged themselves to abide by 
them. 

However, another and much more se- 
rious question is whether the sets of 


measurements finally agreed upon are in| 
accord with the actual measurements of | 


any considerable number of human be- 
ings. 
date the very pertinent question of the 


origin of the measurements submitted | 


has arisen. Usually it has been answered 
by each manufacturer stating that his 


were obtained “by measuring large num- | 


bers of people,” “by measuring some av- 
erage figure,” or “by using forms made 
by one of the best form manufacturers in 
the country.” In turn the form manufac- 
turers report that they base the meas- 


At each of the conferences held to | 


* Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chairman of 
! the Finance Committee, asked that the 
paragraph in the wool schedule relat- 
ing to duty on hats made of wool felt 
be considered. He proposed an amend- 
ment to provide an increase over the 
rate provided by the Senate Finance 


After the chaplain’s invocation, the 
journal of the preceding day’s session 
was read. 

Representative Kiess (Rep.),-of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., chairman of the Com- | 
mittee on Insular Affairs, called up 
for consideration Senate joint resolu- 
tion 118, to authorize $3,000,000 for 
relief of Porto Ricans, already passed | 
by the Senate. 
' Representative Howard (Dem.), of | 
Columbus, Nebr., said it would be a 
good precedent for asking relief for | 
farmers in the West. 

Representative Wingo (Dem.), of De 
Queen, Ark., said there was no more 
reason for such relief to Porto Ricans 
than for people in this country, and 
cited the case of a colored community 
in the Southwest that had just as 
; much claim on the Federal Treasury. 

The resolution was adopted and goes 
to the President for approval. 


Several Members obtained consent to 





| eenth Amendment is null and void by 


| “* fered and rejected during the dis- 
| cussion of prohibition. 
| by Representative Sabath (Dem.), of 


extend remarks in the Congressional 
Record. 

Represéntative Quin (Dem.), of Mc- 
Comb, Miss., called up the pill (H. | 
R. 6125), to authorize the War De- 
partment to loan tents and other equip- 
ment to the-United Confederate Vet- 


urements of their forms® on measure- | 
ments of “average” figures. 
Alterations Are Costly | 
The answers sound reasonable. The) 
only trouble is that, in the meantime, | 
women are complaining that they must 
alter most of the patterns they use and e -Ui d 
must spend time and money having| erans at Biloxi, Miss., next 
clothing refitted at the stores, while re-| The bill, backed by the unayi 
tailers are lamenting the expense = of the Committee on Militar, 
volved in the maintenance of huge alter-| was passed. 
ation jepartments and the loss of good) 
will 21d money in returned goods and | 
controversies over unsatisfactorily fitted | 
garments. | 
Perhaps thorough scientific studies of | 
the body measurements necessary for | 
clothing have been made secretly and the | 
results are being used by some compa- 
nies. However, the difficulties being met 
by consumers, the utter lack of published 
data, and the fact that the entire science | 
of human measurement has been so re- |} 
cently developed, made this very doubt- 
ful. A search of the literature reveals | 
only one published investigation of this 
kind—that made by the War Department 
during the demobilization period of the 
World War, with the object of getting | 
measurements for uniforms. 
It seems much more logical to assume | 
that most ef the measurements being 


used are the result of traditional ideas 
modified by individual experiences and|__ The conference also took the stand that 


such tables of measurements as are|the costs of the litigation should be paid 
available. |by Chicago, “since -it all came about 
Gymnasiums Provide Data | through that city’s illegal acts.” 
However, with the exception of the| Exceptions to the Hughes report are to 
War Department publications me tioned | be filed by Feb. 3 and arguments will be 
above, the only published tables that can | heard by the Supreme Court Feb. 24. 
be used are those compiled from meas- | 


urements taken by physical directors i . * 
y@siums and in. the Reorganization of Power 
Commission Is. Planned 


perme 

fairs, 
A 

HE TREASURY-POS?P OFFICE De- 


partments appropriation bill (H. R. 
8531), was taken up in Committee of 


State Right to Determine 
Water Diversion Asserted 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the lake levels seven-eighths of an inch 
annually. 
It was the opinion of the conference, 
he said, that only a negligible amount 


of water would be needed for operation 
of a commercial waterway connecting 
the lakes with the Mississippi by way of 
the Illinois River. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, | 
medical examiners connected with insur- 
ance companies, anthropometr:sts inter- 
ested in sero or physical characteris-| Legislation for the reorganization of 
ties of ci erent races, and officials of the the Federal Power Commission along 
Government military departments. |the lines proposed by President Hoover 

Most of such tables give only height| will be introduced in the House shortly, 


and weight. Those that are more exten- | Representative Arentz (Rep.), of Simp-| 


sive report physical measurements that|son, Nev., stated orally at the Whi 

were made for a purpose entirely apart | ilouse on Jan. 18 following a conference 
from clothing and were taken from body | 
landmarks not used in clothing construc- | 
tion. Although many of these measure-| bibliography prepared of articles report- 





ments were accurately made by trained} ing body measurements, discussing gar- | whether it should provide merely for| 


anthropometrists, this fundamental dif-| ment and pattern sizing, and describing 
ference makes them of little value to| anthropometric methods. This furnishes 
the clothing trade. It is also worthy|a resume of the information that can 


| sumed consideration of the bill. ° 


of note that, with the exception of a| 
relatively few studies made at women’s 
colleges, there have been no investiga- 
tions of women’s measurements. 

Some data now in use were no doubt 
obtained by the more or less casual 
measurements of a few individuals who | 
were judged by the worker to be “aver- | 
age.” Today most clothing manufac- 
turers seem naively unaware of the 
worthlessness of the figures obtained by | 
clerks or tailors who pick up the nearest | 
tape measure, guess at body landmarks, | 
and apply the tape hurriedly over vary-| 
ing amounts of clothing. 

Exact Figures Needed 
In fact, an elaborate cooperative 


now be obtained on the subject and also 
provides a historical background which 
explains many present-day practices. 
Nation-wide Study Urged 

The Bureau is convinced that the only 
way to remedy the situation is to con- 
duct a nation-wide study of the body 
measurements of the different types of 
individuals represented in this country, 
under conditions which will insure that 
the best anthropometric procedure is 
used in taking the measurements, and 
that modern statistical methods are em- 
ployed in analyzing the results. 

Under the proper supervising agency 
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The Congress of the 
‘United 
Diecoadings of peas 18, 1930 
The Senate 


QUORUM CALL preceded other + Committee. The Senate adopted the 


States 


Smoot proposal. (Detailed discussion 


on page 2) 

Senator Smith (Dem.), of South 
Carolina, spoke opposing in general 
increases in the wool schedule. 

Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Mary- 
land, introduced into the record fig- 
ures compiled to show the number of 
persons killed in enforcement of the 
prohibition amendment, including offi- 
cers killed in handling cases. The 
total was 1,360, he said. 

Senator Gillett (Rep.), of Massa- 
chusetts, urged adoption of increased 
rates on hats of wool felt, contending 
that the domestic industry is under- 
sold by imports. 

a’ 

N AMENDMENT to strike out that 

portion of the paragraph which 
would give an added rate on wool hats 
if stamped, blocked or trimmed, was 
presented by Senator George (Dem.), 
of Georgia. His amendment was 
adopted. 

Senator George announced that he 
would introduce later a substitute for 
the entire wool schedule, beginning 
with the seventh paragraph. : 

The Senate adopted the committee 
amendment providing a 50 per centum 
ad valorem rate in the hat paragraph. 

Upon request of Senator Smoot, 
the Senate recessed at 1 p. m. until 
11 a.-m., Jan. 20. 





The House of Representatives 
HE HOUSE met at noon, Jan. 18. ¢ the Whole, with Representative Snell 


(Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y., presiding. 

Provisions for the prohibition en- 
forcement funds, passed over from the 
preceding day, were taken up. Repre- 
sentative LaGuardia (Rep.), of New 
York City, contended that the Fight- 


reason of the ratification language in 
section 3 of that amendment. (Sum- 
mary of his argument is printed on 
page 6). 
A 
NUMBER of amendments were of- 


A statement 


Chicago, Ill., that prohibition agents 
| who shot and killed rum runners, in- 
stead of being prosecuted, are de 
fended by district attorneys, was chal- 
lenged. The Committee of the Whole 
| rose and Majority Leader Tilson 
(Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., taking 
the Speaker’s chair, ruled it was not 
objectionable. The House ‘then re- 


f the 
of 


in Committee © 
consideration 


The House, 

Whole, completed 
the bill. 

An amendment was offered by Rep- 
resentative Patman (Dem.), of Tex- 
arkana, Tex., to reduce the appropria- 
tion for transportation of foreign 
mails by steamship and aircraft from 
$28,000,000 to $21,400,000. The anfend- 
ment was lost. 

e bill passed without a record 
vote (Details on page 3). 

The House, upon motion of Repre- 
sentative Wood, adjourned. at 5:25 p. 
m. to noon, Jan. 20. : 


Relief for Unemployment 
Is Urged by Mr. Wagner 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the collection of information and sta- 
tistics on the subject of unemployment. 

Among the causes contributing to un- 
employment, Senator Wagner named! 
| low-cost foreign eompetition, seasonal | 
slack, and substitution of machines for | 
men. 
| In regard to the first bill, he said: | 
“The succession of booms and depres- | 
sions is called the business cycle. The} 
long range plan proposes to stabilize in- 
dustry and to eliminate the recurrent 
movement of business from peak to val- 
ley by concentrating public construction 
in periods of depression and thereby giv- 
ing employment to those who are re- 
leased from private enterprise. 

“The long range plan is both efficient 
and economically sound. It is an under- 
taking which calls for cooperation be- 
| tween public authorities and private en- 
terprise, between the Federal Govern- 
ment, the State government and the mu- 
nicipalities, for it is only too plain that 
the individual business man cannot con- 
trol the business cycle.” 
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Duty on Felt Hats 
Over Rate in Bill 


Proposal of Senator Smoot 


For Levy of 33 Cents Per 
Pound Is Accepted After 
Discussion 


In returning to paragraphs passed 
over by request in various schedules of 
the tariff bill (H. R. 2667), Jan. 18, the 
Senate lowered the duties provided by 
the House in the wool schedule on bodies, 
hoods, forms and shapes for hats and 
similar articles. 

Upon opening consideration of the bill, 
Senator’ Smoot asked that the Senate 
take up the American valuation plan 
under the chemical schedule. 

Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wiscon- 


sin, stated that he was not ready to 
speak on an amendment which he is of- 
fering in this connection. He explained 
also that several Senators who wished 
to be present when the matter was con- 
sidered could not be present until Jan. 20. 


Increase for Wool Hats 


Senator Smoot then asked that the 
paragraph in the wool schedule relating 
to headwear be considered. The Finance 


_ Time in Two Years of Broadcasting | 


President Paley, of Columbia Broadcasting System, Ex- 
plains Operations Before Senate Committee 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


lated cases pays stations up to $100 


per hour. — 

Of the sustaining or service programs 
offered by Columbia, Mr. Paley said, 29 
per cent are popular music, 26 per cent 
symphony, opera and chamber music; 
14 per cent, instructive; 4 per cent re- 
ligious; 3 per cent dramatic, and 2 per 
cent civic. : 

Careful balance of advertising an- 
nouncements with the dramatic or musi- 
cal quality of programs is maintained 
by sponsors of programs, to insure max- 
imum good through their programs, Mr. 
Paley said. He declared that a recent 
analysis by Columbia showed that ad- 
vertising announcements, as distin- 
guished from sponsored programs, con- 
sumed about seven-tenths of 1 per cent 
of Columbia’s time on the air. 

The Columbia System is owned 50 per 
cent by the Paramount Famous Lasky 
Corporation, and 50 per cent by a group 
of individual. stockholders, said Mr. 
Paley. The system owns outright, he 
said, only its key station, WABC, in New 

ork. It holds interests in Stations 
WBBM, Chicago, and WCCO, in Minne- 
apolis, he said. 

He stated that it is the practice only 
to purchase stations where, for business 
reasons, it is necessary to do so. 

Frederic William Wile, Columbia’s 


Committee in this paragraph had pro-/} “Washington correspondent,” who broad- 
vided a specific duty of 30 cents per| casts weekly “The Political Situation in 
pound and-an ad valorem rate of 50 per} Washington Tonight,” receives $175 per 
centum in place of the House rate of| week, Mr. Paley said. No definite in- 
40 cents per pound and 75 per centum ad/ structions are issued to Mr. Wile as to 
valorem. the subject matter of his discussions, he 
Senator Smoot proposed instead of the; said, and no complaints ever have been 
Committee rate a rate of 33 cents per| received concerning his talks. ; 
pound. His recommendation was adopted| The “American School of the Air,” 
without ‘a record vote, Senator George! planned by the Columbia System with the 
(Dem.), of Georgia, however, going on! approval of the Office of Education and 
record against it. 1 n ' 
Senator Smoot discussed the: reduction] Agriculture, will soon be inaugurated, 


of the Departments of the Interior and | 


| have come to him since, he would have 


lor crocheted, manufactured wholly, in| 


| House, and as drawn represents increases 


' lina, opposed in general increases in rates | 


| American public as a whole,” he said. | 


| a& the increased tariff for wool growers, 


|try should be protected for the good of 


| would add 25 cents per article on articles 


from 75 to 50 per centum in the ad 
valorem duty, pointing out that, had he 
known at the time of the Committee 
action facts concerning the rate which 


favored a higher rate than 50 per centum. 
Varying Duties Imposed 

Most of the articles provided for in| 
this paragraph are dutiable under the; 
preceding paragraph at varying rates in 
the present law; that is, the paragraph | 
relating to clothing and articles of wear- | 
ing apparel of every description, not knit | 


chief value or in part of wool. The spe- 
cial paragraph to provide rates for ma- 
terial in headwear was drawn by the 


for this type of wear. 
Senator Smith (Dem.), of South Caro- 


in the wool schedule. | 


“We are.not here to look after the wool- 
grower or the cotton grower, except in | 
connection with the interests of the} 


He contended that the 120,000,000 users 
of woolen goods who will have to pay | 
the increased cost have no means, such | 


whereby to increase their purchasing 
power. The woolgrower benefits at the! 
expense of the 120,000,000 users, he 
pointed out. 


General Protection Advocated 


Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of Califor- | 
nia, contended that the individual indus- 


American industry in general. Protec- 
tion for an industry in one State “will 
be indirectly beneficial to every State in 
the Union,” he said. 


Senator Gillett (Rep.), of Massachu- 
setts. maintained that protection is essen- 
tial to the hat industry. He said that 
41,000,000 hats were imported in 1928, 
and that the “domestic industry is stag- 
gering.” Domestic products are under- 
= by cheap imports from abroad, he 
said, 

If foreign imports are considered as a 
test, and if conditions in the domestic 
industry are taken as a test, there is a 
clear case for protection in this industry, 
he asserted. 


_ Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
citing figures concerning production, 
earnings and dividends of domestic com- | 
panies, asserted that there was no justi- 
fication for increased rates. He moved 
to strike from the paragraph the last 
clause provided by the House, which 





in the paragraph if stamped, blocked, or 
trimmed. 

With this clause the increase would be 
too great, he continued. He said that 
he would not object to the paragraph if 
this clause were removed. 


Amendment Adopted 





with the President on the subject. 


His conference with President Hoover, 
Mr. Arentz said, dealt primarily with 
the scope of the present legislation, 


reorganization or go into the more funda- 
mental question oi controlling all Amer- 
ican power sources, 


NN, 8 Ey 


Senator Smoot approved the suggestion 
of the Georgia Senator, and the Senate, 
| without a record vote, acted favorably 
{upon it. The Senate then adopted the 
Committee amendment making the ad 
| valorem rate 50 per centum. 


As passed, the paragraph reads: 
| “Bodies, hoods, forms and shapes, for 
| hats, bonnets, caps, berets, and similar 
articles, manufactured wholly or in chief 


Mr.' Paley stated. 

The Committee recessed until Jan. 20, 
at which time Lt. Kenneth Cox, of the 
Chicago police department, and Leroy J. 
Williams, chairman of the patents com- 
mittee of the Radio Manufacturers As- 
sociation, will be heard. 

The statement of the president of Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, Mr. Palen, | 
follows in full text: 

In stating the importance of radio, I: 
do not wish to lead you into believing 
that I regard it as other than a business. 
It is the function of enlightened business, 
however, to serve the public, and in do- 
ing that, we are following in the foot-'! 
steps of the greatest and most success- | 
ful industries in America. 

Happily, in the case of our own indus- 
try, here are larger opportunities to be 
of such service than may be found per-| 
haps in any other line of activity, with| 
the possible exception of the public press. | 

Our field has become almost as broad | 
as that of all human activity, and on} 
many and varied occasions, in all parts 
of the Nation, Columbia has done its part 
in serving the people. We are able to 
render service in increasing measure be- 
cause we are absolutely independent. 

We serve no special interest. We have 
no entangling alliances. We depend for 
our earnings and our success solely upon 
the sale of time for sponsored programs. 
And the value.of sponsored programs, in 
turn, depends upon the support which the 





| public gives to us because of what we 


give it. 

In a broad sense the Columbia system 
is regulated by the same supreme power 
that regulates and choses the Congress— 
the people. Their applause, their criti- 
cism, their suggestions constitute the 
greatest and most effective regulation. 

By a slight turn of the wrist, millions 
of listeners may vote for or against the 
Columbia system. Therefore, the day, 
the hour, the minute, and perhaps even 
the second that a broadcasting system 
displeases the public, it polls a negative 
vote which is quickly reflected and 
promptly heeded. 


Broadcasting Dependent 
Upon Popular Confidence 


Our position is the same as that of a 
great newspaper or periodical which, 
while it frankly sells advertising, is de- 
pendent upon the confidence of the peo- 
ple who read its columns. We have en- 
tire freedom from outside financial con- 
trol. We have no secret or special ob- 
jectives to pursue. We have full inde- 
pendence in every respect. 

The winning principle of American 
business is competition. Columbia has 
won its position in its field by rigorously 
striving to excel. This competition has 
been of almost in 
only to network broadcasting but to 
every listener at American firesides. 

As the head of Columbia, I will be 
the last man to oppose any broad, con- 
structive legislation relating to broad- 


casting, which I feel is fraught with’ 
public interest. I pledge the fullest as- | 


sistance to bring about improvement. 


The very genuime interest and careful | 


a ae 


value of wool felt, 33 cents per pound 
and 50 per centum ad valorem.” 


The clause which was stricken out | 


reads: 


estimable benefit, not ! 


study your Committee is giving to this 
subject is an indication that no hasty 
or ill advised legislation will be passed. 

The one thin hope above all else 
is that no legislation will be enacted 
which will prevent us from continuing 
on a sound business. basis. 

In conducting Columbia on what we 
consider to be-a sound business basis, 
we must necessarily keep uppermost in 
our minds the need of rendering real 
teow service, which I construe as the 
eystone of any successful business 
enterprise. We have found ourselves 
able to devote approximately 75 per cent 
of our time on the air to service, as 
contrasted with sponsored programs. 


Advertising Restricted 


On Sponsored Features 
For instance. in the current week, only 


22 per cent of the programs over our! 


system were sponsored. It may prop- 
erly be observed here that sponsors of 
network broadcasts generally are acute 
and enlightened in maintaining careful 
balance of advertising announcements 


with the dramatic or musical quality | 


of their. programs. 

Most sponsors have come to realize 
that the public will tune out. if too 
much advertising is inserted. They now 
are voluntarily refining their presenta- 
tions to a point where the briefest an- 
nouncement of sponsorship is prevalent 
among the largest and most successful 
broadcasting advertisers. 

In addition to the improvement of 
advertising programs, we are now able 
to furnish regularly to each of our 71 
associated stations well-balanced pro- 
grams. 

Regular feature programs, such as 
“The National Forum,” have built vast 


ire audiences. This program emanates 


rom Washington, and is arranged by 
the Washington Star. It is the type of 
program that stimulates people'to think. 

The facilities of the Columbia network 
thus have been made available in this 
series to members of the legislative, ex- 
ecutive and judicial branches of the Gov- 
ernment. One of the objects of the 
forum is to bring before the public the 
currently important legislative issues by 
Members of Congress and other Govern- 
ment officials. 

Beginning next Tuesday evening (Jan. 
21), Columbia inaugurates a series of in- 
ternational good will programs, which is 
expected to comprise 55 weekly broad- 
casts from Washington and which will 
be carried over our international coast- 
to-coast network and borne to listeners 
across the seas by means of our short- 
wave transmitter in New York City. 

Each ambassador and minister accred- 
ited to the Government in Washington 
is being invited to present his message 
of good will, accompanied by music typi- 
cal of his country. Sir Esme Howard, 
Ambassador of Great Britain and dean 
of the Washington diplomatic corps, in- 
| augurates this series on Tuesday of next 
Brazil and those of other countries fol- 
lowing in order of seniority. 


Developments at Conference 
In London to Be Broadcast 


Also beginning next Tuesday (Jan. 
21), and on each Tuesday thereafter for 
the duration of the sessions of the Five 
Power Naval Gonference in London, Co- 
lumbia will broadcast the observations 
of Frederic William Wile, whom we have 
sent to London for this purpose. Mr. 
Wile is Columbia’s Washington corre- 
spondent. 

He is internationally known as a radio 
journalist. He is in his seventh consecu- 
'tive year as a feature broadcaster. His 
weekly broadcasts from Washington, 
“The Political Situation in Washington 
Tonight,” stimulate a large audience to 
think of the problems of the Federal 
Government and of the issues confront- 





Daily, except Sunday, a special pro- 
gram designed particularly to meet the 
needs and wishes of the great agricul- 
tural population of the Middle West is 
broadcast by Cclumbia’s farm community 
network from Chicago. There are eight 
stations in this network, each of which 
is a participant in conducting the pro- 
grams. A board of program directors 
selected from various points in the Corn 
| Belt arrange the programs for this chain. 
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week, with the ambassadors of Peru,! 


ing its legislators and its administrators. ' 


For Coordinatioit 
Of Health Units 


House and Senate Commit- 
tees Give Favorable Re- 
ports on Measures; Health © 
Institute Proposed 


Bills providing for the coordination of 
public health activities of the Govern- 
ment were reported favorably to both the 
Senate and the House on Jan, 18. An- 
other bill (S, 1171), providing for the es- 
tablishment and operation of a national 
institute of health, also was reported by 
the Senate Committee on Commerce. 
| The report of the Senate Committee on 
}the public health bill (S. 3167) states 
that a similar bill passed both houses of 
Congress during the Seventieth Congress, 
Nout was vetoed by the President on con- 
stitutional grounds. All provisions on 
which this objection was based, the re- 
port, seme, are entirely eliminated from 
the bill. { 


Promotions Provided 

“The bill aims to coordinate the public 
health activities of the Government; to 
establish more specific statutory author- 
ity for certain activities of the Public 
Health Service; to improve its adminis- 
trative procedure; to change the name, 
increase the personnel, and enlarge the 
functions of the advisory board of the 
hygienic laboratory; to authorize the 
establishment of additional divisions i 
the hygienic laboratory _as requ: jy 
to increase the pay of. the Surgeon Ge 
eral of the Public Health Service; to 
provide for orderly promotion of officers; 
to place physicians, dentists, and engi- 
neers performing comparable duties on 
a like status; to eliminate from certain 
grades persons not qualified for promo- 
tion for reasons other than physical 
inability incurred in line of duty,” the 
report says. 

In regard to the National Institute of 
Health bill (S. 1171) the report of the 
committee says in part: “The object of 
the bill is to promote the health of human 
beings, to improve their earning capacit 
to reduce their living. expenses, to in- 
crease their happiness and to prolong 
their lives. It is designed to prevent 
disease by ascertaining its cause. It is 
thoroughly unselfish in nature, and is 
designed to reach into every home in the 
| Nation.” 

Fund Is Appropriated 

The bill provides for an appropriation 
of $750,000 for the construction and 
equipment of additional buildings at the 
| hygienic laboratory of the Public Health 
Service. 

Amendments to cut down the number 
of medical, dental and sanitary engineer, 
from 110 to 55, and the number of & 
pointments to the grade of surgeon from 
|6 to 4, were adopted in the House bill 
(H, R. 3142). The bill would authorize 
the Surgeon General to detail Public 
Health Service personnel to educational 
and research institutions for study. The 
Secretary of the Treasury would be au- 
thorized to establish any divisions in the 
hygienic laboratory of the District of Co- 
lumbia deemed necessary. 

Under the provisions of the ‘bill the 
hygienic laboratory would be known ‘as 
the national advisory health ‘council, 
and five additional members would be ap- 
pointed to the council. 


The “American School of the Air.” 
is another of Columbia’s schedyled fea- 
tures. Plans for the programs in this 
pioneer educational series have been ap- 
proved by the Departments of the 
| terior and Agriculture and by the Bureau 
of Education. Noted educators are co- 
|operating with Columbia to make this 
series of practical value in the school- 
rooms of the Nation. 

These five features are only~a part of 
the public service activities of the Colum- 
bia System. } 

In concluding, I wish to emphasize 
again that the Columbia Broadcasting 
System is independent. It is a child of 
the public. It has grown to its present 
importance in the broadcasting field be- 
cause it is giving the. peopie a service 
which they sincerely want and genuinely 
appreciate. 

Perhaps most important of all, the Co- 
| lumbia Broadcasting System has brought 
competition and variety into chain pro- 
grams. 
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Bib 


Harmful Effects of Tight Shoes and Tight F itting Dresses | se 
Are Discussed by Medical Experts ¢ 


The Bureau of Home Economics of the 
| Department of Agriculture has just pub- 
lished a complete bibliography on the 


liography on Relation of Clothing 
To Health Is Compiled by Specialists 


this could be done readily through the| “Relation of Clothing to Health,” the as- 
nursery, primary and secondary schools, | 80ciate specialist in charge of informa- 


“And, in: addition thereto, on all the 
foregoing, if stamped, blocked, or 
trimmed (including finished hats, bon- 
nets, caps, berets, and similar arti- 
cles), 25 cents per article.” 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, pre- 
nted for printing in the Congressional 
ecord, a telegram from John G. Paton 
Co., Inc., of New York-City, relative to 
the Senate’s action on the maple sugar 

a brief digest of the general content to tariff. Ray 
enable the research investigator, whether| When this item was before the Senate 
for commercial, professional, or educa-|# Tate of 8 cents a pound was fixed, as 
tional purposes, to evaluate the relative |COmPared to 4 cents under peg Die! 
importance of the article before attempt- with the understanding it would Fe 
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scheme for accumulating large numbers | colleges, and extension groups already| tion, Ruth Van Deman, stated orally: 


ing to obtain it, Miss V ; duced after Senator Smoot had inquired 
of figures in this unreliable fashion was! organized and interested in such prob- Jan. 17. uk ee oe cotermine whether glaima thet the eee ees ie tee Sesseseaees Lela 


' since brought us beyond the stage of 


By: 


started by a group of department stores 
a few years ago. The recognition by 


this group of the need of data and the| 
but | 


desire to help was commendable, 
the methods used will merely add more 
inaccurate figures to those already in 
existence. Very few in the clothing 
trade seem to know that anthropometry 
is a science, with definitely worked-out 
methods and instruments, which should 
be utilized in any study of this kind or 
that the science of statistics has long 


merely striking averages. 
The Bureau of Home Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, has been inter- 


ested in the problem because of its 


» economic importance not only to manu- 


% 


ie 


rers and distributors, but to all 


lems. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
direct contact with 664,000 children 
who are members of 4-H clubs, and 
907,000 adults organized under the ex- 
| tension service. This, together with the 
fact that close cooperative relations 
exist between the Department and the 
land-grant colleges as well as otHer ed- 
ucational organizations, makes it seem 
feasible for the Bureau to carry through 
a program of this kind. 

With this in mind, a tentative plan 
was outlined a few years ago and ap- 
proved by a number of such institutions. 
However, to date, it has been impossible 
to gain the financial support necessary 
|for the project. An investigation of 
this kind would require a great deal of 





There are cited 1,184 different treatises 
on the study of the hygienic aspects of 
clothing, Miss Van Deman explained. The 
bibliography includes references to Eng- 
lish, French and German books and ar- 
ticles on the subject. 

Miss Van Deman stated that since sci- 
entific material on the subject is meagre, 
some articles somewhat popular in na- 
ture are included. A few publications 
ore to 1875 and after 1927 appear, but 

etween these dates a searching scrutiny 
has been made for all important discus- 
sions of the subject, it was pointed out. 

The references are arranged by sub- 
jects, which are themselves classified 
chronologically according to authors. 
Citations are made in accordance with 

|the procedure employed in the Journal 


e@ makers who must buy clothing,| careful scientific work, but the results| of Agricultural Research. 


and yardage, A detailed study| would be accurate and would give a 
, available andthe pres-|. reliable foundation 
has been made, and a selected} standardization could be based. 


upon which size 


After each reference the compilers, 
who were Ruth O’Brien, Esther C, Peter- 
json, and Ruby K. Worner, have included 


Such a bibliography, Miss Van Deman 
said, should be of considerable interest 
to those who regard with seriousness the 
importance of dressing and have both an 
eye upon utility and health at the same 
time. Many medical discussions, for ex- 
ample, on the harmful effects of tight 
shoes and different types of shoes in- 
jurious to the foot because of its indi- 
vidual peculiarities, tight fitting dresses 
for women, collars, and the like, bring 
together in one collection abundant 
source material for a more exhaustive 
study of the subject of health and cloth- 
ing generally, Miss Van Deman indicated. « 
| Miss Van Deman said that the exact 
title of the bibliography is as follows: 
“Bibliography on the Relation of Cloth- 
ing to Health,” United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Pub- 
lication No. 62, It is for sale at the.Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washi D 
C., at. 25 cents per-copy. 
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Canadian government pays a bounty to 
maple sugar producers were true. 


Canadian Bounty Denied 
At the request of Senator Harrison, 


the telegram was read. It follows in 
full text: 


New York papers today quote action 
of Senate in passing amendment to tariff 
bill providing for duty of 8 cents per 
pound on maple sugar and 5% cents per 
pound on maple syrup, stating this action 
taken because Canadian government is 
said to be paying bounty of 4% cents 
pound to producers. 

This is absolutely false and gross mis- 
representation, and we are prepared to 
submit proofs that no bounty is being 
or has been paid to Canadian producers 
by Canadian or provincial governments. 
Please wire at our expense for any in- 
formation that you require or suggest we 
furnish. 
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PusLisHen WitHoUT COMMENT BY THE Unite STATES DAILY 


‘ 


Continued Debate 


{s Scheduled on 
Tariff by Senate: 


— Calendar for Week| 
eginning Jan. 20 In- 
cludes Supply Measure 
For. Four Departments 


j | 
Congress opens the week of Jan, 20} 
with the tariff revision bill (H. R. 2667) | 
as the fixed business in the Senate and | 
a variety of measures, including increased | 
Federal-aid appropriations for highway 
construction, investigation of holding | 
company relations to railroads, as an | 
agreed program in the House. 

Meantime another annual supply bill, 
that to provide funds for maintenance of | 
the Departments of State, Justice, Com- | 
merce and Labor, not yet reported, is on | 
the schedule of the House for beginning | 
of general debate Jan. 24. | 


Calendar for Week 


The program for House consideration, 
as outlined by the majority leader, Rep- | 
resentative Tilson (Rep.), of New Haven, | 
Conn., is as follows: | 

Jan. 20.—Bills on the consent calendar 
with suspensions of the rules. | 

Jan. 21. Two measures—(1) H. R.| 
5616, providing authorization for the 
Federal aid to States for highway con- | 
struction, with an increase from the pres- | 
ent $75,000,000 to $125,000,000 annually 
for each of three years, and (2) Sen-; 
*: joint resolution 7, for a Joint Con-| 

re8sional Committee to investigate pay | 
and allowances: of the Army, Navy, Ma-| 
rine Corps, Coast Guard, etc.—both to | 
be expedited under special rules from | 
the Committee on Rules. | 

Jan. 22.—Bills on the so-called Wed-}| 
nesday calendar, with the Judiciary | 
Committee on call. (First consideration | 
on that calendar that day.) 

Jan. 23.—Two more measures from the 
Rules Committee—(1) H. R. 6153; for a 
national commission to study and re- 
port on the conservation of the public | 
domain and (2) House resolution 114, to 

thorize the House Committee on In- 

rstate Commerce to investigate the 
control of railroads by holding compan- 
ies, investment trusts, etc.—Both expe- 
dited for consideration under special | 
rules from the Committee! on Rules. 

Jan. 24.—Consideration of the  so- 
called four-department bill, to provide 
for the maintenance of the Departments 
of State, Commerce, Justice and Labor | 
for the next fiscal year. 

Jan. 
four-department bill. 


Committee Hearings 
Many of the committees of the House 





ee planned hearings on more or less} 


i@portant legislation on their calendars. 
The House Committee on Appropriations, 
through a subcommittee, will begin hear- 


ings, Jan. 20, on the next annual supply | 


bill to be brought before the House, the 
State-Justice-Commerce-Labor bill for 
the next fiscal year. The Committee 


plans to report it about Jan. 22 to the} 


House, with a view to taking it up for 
general’ debate, under the leadership 
plans, on Jan. 24. 

The House Committee on Interstate 
Commerce -plans at a meeting, Jan. 21, 
to clear up the motor bus bill.and mis- 
cellaneous legislation as much as pos- 
sible, with a view to having a clear 
right of way for the Parker bill, to 


investigate holding company and invest-| 
ment trust control of the railroads, al-| 
though no date has been fixed for be-| 
ginning hearings on that investigation | 


and may not be, according some of, the 
committee, for perhaps a fortnight ‘yet. 
Appropriation for Investigation 


The House itself is expected by the | 


sponsor of the resolution, Representa- 
tive Parker (Rep.), of Salem, N. Y., 


Chairman of the House Committee on} 


Interstate Commerce, to take up that 
resolution for adoption on Jan. 23, it 
will be followed by the introduction of 
a measure to authorize the committee 


to spend approximately $25,000 for the} 


investigation. 


The House Committee on Post Offices, | 


through a subcommittee on classification 
of mails and postage rates, will meet 
Jan. 24 to consider a number of bills. 
That subcommittee is headed by Repre- 
sereanve Kelly (Rep.), of Pittsburgh, 

a. 

(A schedule of committee meetings is 
Rrinted on page 3.) 


Congress 
Committee Meetings 


For Week Ending January 25 


Senate 

Jan. 20—Judiciary (executive), 

Interstate Commerce (hearing on Fed- 
eral geommunicatiors regulation). 

Territories and Insular Affairs. (hear- 
ing on Philippine independence), 

Jan. 21—Judiciary (subcommittee in- 
vestigating lobbying activities), 


House 

Jan, 20.—Immigration, Western Hemi- 
sphere quotas, hearing, open. 

Jan, 20.—Rivers and Harbors, survey 
of Savannah Harbor, hearing, open. 

Jan. - 20.—Agriculture, flood ~ relief 
measures, open. 3 

Jan, 20,—Education, rehabilitation leg- 
islation, House caucus room, hearing. 

Jan. 20.—Foreign Affairs, foreign serv- 
ice personnel classification, open. 

Jan, .20.—Judiciary, subcommittee, on 
President’s enforcement program, etc., 

A &ecutive, 

Jan, 20.—Elections No. 38, Wurzbach 
(Texas), election contest, open, 

Jan, 21.—Interstate Commerce, motor 
bus and miscellaneous, executive, 

Jan, 22.—Indian Affairs, miscellaneous, 
open. J 

Jan. 22.—Rivers and Harbors 
Fear River survey, open. . 

Jan, 22,— Public _Buildings 
Grounds, miscellaneous, executive, 

Jan. 22.—Merchant Marine, ocean mail 
contracts, hearing, open. 

Jan. 23.—Expenditures in Executive 
Departments, reorganization of veterans’ 
agencies, Gen. Ward to testify, Spen. 

Jan. 23.—Merchant Marine, ocean mail 
contracts, hearing, open. 

Jan. 23.—Labor, organization, 
tive, 

Jan. 23.—Rivers and Harbors, miscel- 
laneaus, open. 

Jan. 23.—Irrigation, 
open. 

Jan. 24.—Post Office, subcommittee on 
mail classification and postage rates, 
hearings on H. R. 1234 and other bills, | 
open, 

Jan. 25.—House Committee on Elec- 
tions No. 1, Owen-Lawson election con- 
test, open, ' 


» cape 


and 


execu- 


miscellaneous, 


25.—Continue consideration of | 


| holiday recess will be Jan, 20, on a group 
| of flood relief bills, including: 


Prospective Con 
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struction 


In 1930 to Break Record 


NEW high record will be set by this year’s public works and 


public utility construction, 


it was stated, Jan. 18, by the 


Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, on the basis of 
reports and estimates from all sections of the country, received by 
the public construction division of the Department of Commerce. 


Following is a tabulated statement of estimated public con- 
struction by States, and a summary of public utility construction 
programs from the different States, as furnished by the gdvernors 
of those States, with the total of estimated public construction 


in 1930: 


Arkansas 
California 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Floridas:..ceovesss Governor Doyle E. 


Governor H. C. Baldridge 


Kanes... secae.smsi03 Governor Clyde M. 

i Governor William 
Governor Frank C 
Governor Henry S 
Governor John E. 
Governor Arthur J 


Massachusetts 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 


New Hampshire. ...Governor Charles W. Toby 


New Mexico Governor Richard 


Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Governor 0. Max Gardner 
Governor George F. Shafer 
Governor Myers Y. 
Governor A. W. Norblad 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Cregon 

South Carolina 
Texas 

Virginia 
Washington 


Governor John G. 


Governor William 
Governor Walter J 
Governor Frank C 


Total, 26 States 


Estimated total, remaining 22 States......sseseeeeeeaee 


Public utility construction programs 
lowing classes: 
Class A railways 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. ... 


BUUIONL -5.c-stossanae vies ss 64 doeet.c 
Estimated total, including independent tel 
companies, short line railway 
WOE bis es eR De eect aK ses 


Projects Will 


| construction activities. ‘Methods of aid-| 
ing the execution of building programs 
by assisting in the removal of obstacles 
retarding operations are being studied, 
and round-table conferences in many lo- 
calities are being held for this purpose, 
it was announced. 

Development of long-range planning 
has been given strong impetus by. the 
national emphasis on construction, and 
public improvement programs of this na- 
ture can be executed in harmony with 
industrial operations, it was ‘stated: 

Associations Invited 

The associations invited to meet with 
the conference at the United States 
Chamber of Commerce are as follows: 

National Sand and Gravel Association, 
Associated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, National Association of Builders’ Ex- 
changes, National Lime Association, | 
American Institute of Architects. 

American Federation of Labor, Na- 
tional Crushed Stone Association, Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, The Wallpaper Association of the 
United States, Western Door Manufac-}| 
turers Association. 

Association of Electragists Interna- 
tional, National Association of Furni- 
jture Manufacturers, National Retail 
Hardware Association, National Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association, Artistic 
Lighting Equipment Association. 
| International Cut Stone Contractors | 
jand Quarrymen’s Association, Inc., Na- | 
|tional American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, Inc., National Association of 
Flat Rolled Steel Manufacturers, Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards, 
National Automatic Sprinkler Associa- 
tion. 
| Institute of Boiler and Radiator Manu- 
|facturers, National Brass Institute, Na- 
| tional Clay Products Industries Associa- 
tion, National Door Manufacturers As- 
‘sociation, National Electrical Manufac- 
ey 


‘Grain Trading Bill 
Will Be Considered 


Hearing Set by Committee on 
Flood Relief Proposals 








° 


Early Committee consideration of the 
House bills for regulatiop of grain and 
cotton futures trading, for determining 
the protein content of wheat, and for 
regulating practices on net weights of 
cotton was forecast Jan. 18 by Repre- 
sentative Haugen (Rep.), Northwood, 
| Iowa, chairman of the House Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Following are the bills on these sub- 
jects: F 

Net weight of cotton, H. R. 196, by 
Mr. Fulmer; cotton futures, -H. R. 191; 
H. R. 2083, Mr. Hudspeth; H. R. 2393, 
Mr. Rankin; H. R. 3094, Mr. O’Connor, 
Louisiana; amd grain and cotton fu- 
tures, H. R. 715, Mr. Glover; protein 
content of wheat, H. R. 186, Mr. Burt- 
ness; H. R. 242, Mr. Sinclair; H. R. 
2160 Mr. Leavitt; H. R. 2125, Mr. Evans, 
Montana; and S, 101} by Senator Walsh, 
Montana. 

The committee’s first hearing since the 


§. J; Res. 73, for emergency relief in 
the area overflowed by the Rio Grande 
River in New Mexico; H. J. Res. 183, Mr. 
Hammer, H. J. Res. 148, H, J. Res. 145, 
and H, J. Res. 131, all to make applica- 
ble for the year 19380 the provisions of 
the act of Congress approved «Feb. 25, 
1929, for relief by loans to farmers in 
flood-stricken areas of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Florida, with the exception 
that H. J. Res. 183 authorizes the appro- 


Governor Harvey Parnell 
Governor C. C. Young 

.- Governor John H. Trumbull 
Governor Clayton D. Buck 


. Allen 
. Caulfield 


Governor Dan Moody 
Governor Henry Flood Byrd 
Governor Roland H. Hartley 


Electric, gas and street railway companies 


TOU  cieiva/d aceuith ah «atddpobeie © EG oi Ca50 os ote eppaeeees <e'¥.< 


Record Expenditures for Public Works 
And Construction by Utilities Estimated 


| facturers, 


$35,178,650 
202,230,128 
40,000,000 
8,000,000 
19,483,366 
8,100,000 
46,104,561 
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11.500,000 
32,000,000 
6,750,000 
7,000,000 
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Civil Governor 
For Haiti Urged 
By Senator King 


Withdrawal of Marines Is 
Advised Also After Con- 
ference With President on 
Questions Involved 


Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, stated 
orally at the White House Jan, 18, after 
a conference with President Hoover, 
that the President should replace Brig. 
Gen. John H. Russell, United States 
High Commissioner to Haiti, with a civil 
governor. , 

Senator King urged also that Ameri- 
can Marines be withdrawn and Haiti 
notified that the United States would end 
intervention when that country adopted 
a constitution and set up a government 
of its own. Such a program, Senator 
| King was confident, would restore peace 
in Haiti. 

World Court Favored 





35,000,000 
7,000,000 
233,225,000 
29,500,000 
33.000,000 
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as announced are divided into the fol- 
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turers Association, National Gas Appli- 
ance Manufacturers Association, 

National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association, National Slate Association, 
National Terra Cotta Society, National 
Warm Air Heating and Ventilating As- 
sociation. 

Oak Flooring Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Plate Glass Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Portland Cement Association, Amer- 
ican Construction Council, American Face 
Brick Association. 

American Gas Association, American 
Granite Association, American Hardware 
Manufacturers Association, American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction, Inc., Amer- 
ican Oil Burner Association. 

American Railway Association, The 


| Asphalt Institute, Asphalt Shingle and 


Roofing Institute, Associated Metal Lath 
Manufacturers, Associated Tile Manu- 
Clay Products Association, 
Common Brick Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of / .erica. 

Eastern Millwork Bureau, Granite 
Manitfacturers Association, Inc., Gypsom 
Institute, Hardware Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association, Heating and 
Piping Contractors’ National Associa- 
tion, Structural Clay Tile Association. 

Hollow Metal Door and Trim Manu- 
facturers Association, American Walnut 
Manufacturers Association, Better 
Homes of America, National Builders 
Supply Association, Home Modernizing 


| Bureau, Plumbing: and Heating Indus- 


tries Bureau. 


‘Changes Are Sought 


In Retirement Law 


President Said Not to Oppose 
More Liberal Provision? . 


President Hoover, in the opinion of 
Representative Lehlbach (Rep.), of 
Newark, N. J., chairman of the House 
Committee on Civil Service, is not op- 
posed to legislation to liberalize the 
civil service retirement law for Govern- 
ment employes both in Washington ‘and 
throughout the country. Mr. Lehlbach 
so expressed himself orally at the White 
House on Jan. 18 after a conference 
with the President on the subject, and 
later added that he believed the Presi- 
dent would approve such legislation. 

Representative Lehlbach said the Dale- 
Lehlbach bill, which already has passed 
the Senate, soon would be reported out 
of his Committee. The main features of 
the bill, he said, are that it raises the 
maximum annuity from $1,000 to $1,- 
200 a year and’ gives the employes the 
option of retiring two years earlier than 
under the existing laws provided they 
have had 30 years of service in the 
Government. 


The bill is the same measure which 
passed both House and Senate in the 
last Congress, but which failed to be- 
come a law because former President 
Coolidge did not sign it in the closing 
hours of the old Congress in March of 
last year. 


Hearings in Controversy 
On House Seat Completed 


Hearings in the election contest of 
William C. Lawson, Republican, of 
Florida, against Representative Ruth 
Bryan Owen (Dem.), of Miami, Fla, 
were completed Jan, 18 before House 
Elections Committee No, 1. 

Mrs. Owen made the presentation of 
her own case, saying that lawyers, whose 
judgment is respected, had submitted 
statements prior to her nomination that 





priation of $2,000,000 in addition to the 
amount now available from repayments | 
by farmers for the loans already made; 
and H. J. Res. 188, authorizing a $10,- 
000,000 appropriation for use of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in loan relief of 
farmers in flood-stricken areas of Ala- | 
bama, North Carolina, Georgia, and 





} South Carolina, by. Mr, Steagall, 


she was eligible for the office. She said 
that the interpretation by Representa- 
tive Cable (Rep,), of Lima, Ohio, of 
the Cable Act concerning the citizenship 
of women, confirmed her claim. 

Mr. Lawson contends, as grounds for 
the contest, that by marriage to a Brit- 
ish citizen, Reginald A: Owen, Mrs. 
Owen had lost her citizenship. 


Senator King called on President Hoo- 
ver to discuss European reaction to 
American adherence to the'World Court. 
Mr, King made a recent trip to Europe. 
He also analyzed the Haitian situation, 
particularly the President’s proposal for 
@ commission to study the Haitian prob- 
lem. The Senator said that he was heart- 
ily in favor of the United States becom- 
ing a member of the World Court. 

“I believe,” said Senator King after 


| “that our intervention in Haiti was not 
justified; that it violated the sovereignty 
| of Haiti and was an injustice to the Hai- 
tians, 

Opposes President Borno J 
- “I have introduced a resolution in the 
| Senate demanding withdrawal of Ameri- 
|can Marines from Haiti and the calling 
| for a Constitutional convention so that 
| the Haitians might adopt theirown con- 
stitution because we forced one upon 
them which abrogated the sovereign 
rights of Haiti. I have bitterly opposed 
President Borno of Haiti. A civil governor 
| should be appointed, Marines should 
| be withdrawn, except a small number, un- 
til tranquillity has been restored. I be- 
lieve we are in Haiti under an illegal 
treaty.” 

Senator King said that, while he fa- 
vored a civilian governor for Haiti, he 
would, in the absence of anything better, 
go along with President Hoover in his 
proposal for a commission to study the | 
problem. He did not think, he said, that 





kis conference with President Hoover,| 





a commission could ascertain anything 
under the present military regime. 


Commission to Consider 


Yellowstone Park Boundary 


Determining the proposed boundary 
changes of Yéllowstone National Park 
will be one of the items coming before 
the next meeting of the Yellowstone Na- 
tidnal Park Boundary Commission when 
it convenes: Feb. 3, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Department of the In- 
terior issued Jan. 19. The full text of 
the announcement follows: 

The Departmeni of the Interior has 
just been advised by Dr. E. E. Brownell, 
chairman’ of the Yellowstone National 
Park Boundary Commission, that at the 
next meeting of the Commission, on Mon- 
day, Feb. 3, at the Interior Department 
Building, Washington, D. C., a public 
hearing will be held on prcposed bound- 
ary changes of Yellowstone Park. 

The Yellowstone National Park Bound- 
ary Commission was appointed by Presi- 
dent Hoover in response to a resolution 
of Congress directing an examination and 
report on proposed adjustments in the 
south, southeast and southwest bounda- 
ries of the Yellowstone. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
January 18 


10:15 a. m.—Representative Barbour 
(Rep.), of Fresno, Calif., called to dis- 
cuss a persona! matter: 

. 10:20 a. am.—Senator King (Dem), of 
Utah, called to discuss the Haitian situ- 
ation and the World Court. 

10:30 a. m.—Representative Lehlbach 
(Rep.), of Newark, N. J., called to dis- 
cuss pending legislation providing for 
liberalization of the civil service retire- 
ment law for Government employes. 

10:45 a. m.—Representative Robinson 
(Rep.), of Hampton, Iowa, called to in- 
troduce B. H. Mallary, of Hampton, who 
discussed the present farm mortgage and 
agricultural marketing situation in the 
Middle West. 

11 a. m.—Edward A. Filene, Boston 
(Mass.) merchant, called. Subject of 
conference mot announced. 


11:15 a. m.—Representative Arentz 


(Rep.), of Simpson, Nev., called to dis*, 


cuss proposed legislation for reorganiza- 
tion of the Federal Power Commission. 

11:30 a. m.—William A. Delano, a 
member of the Commission of Fine Arts, 
called to discuss the building program 
in Washington, D. C. 

11:45 a. m.—dAbram Garfield, of the 
Commission of Fine Arts, called to dis- 
cuss the building program in Washing- 
ton, D. C 

12:15 p. m.—Hoffman Philip, former 
American Minister to Persia, called to 
pay his respects. : 

Remainder of day: Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence. 


( 
House Approval 


Given Treasury 
And Postal Bill 


Measure Appropriating Ag- 
gregate of $1,147,700,- 
000 Passed January 18; 
Now Goes to Senate 


The House, Jan. 18, passed the bill (H. 
R. 8531) appropriating an aggregate of 
$1,147,778,908 for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931. Of this amount 
$835,494,077 is for the Post Office De- 
|partment and $322,102,065 for the Treas- 
jury. The bill now goes to the Senate, 
|where three other annual supply meas- 
lures, the Interior Department bill (H. 
|R. 6564), the Agricultural appropriation 
bill (H. R. 7491), and the War Depart- 
|ment- appropriation bill (H. R. 7955), 
jare also awaiting action pending the 
|\Senate’s consideration of the tariff re- 
|vision bill (H. R, 2667). F 


Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill 
|was the section containing $15,000,000 
|for the prohibition unit but it was passed 
without amendment, despite efforts to 
|amend and to attack the validity of sec- 
tion 3 of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
|(Details of the prohibition discussion 
are on page 6.) : 

Several proposed amendments were of- 
fered to the postal provisions in the bill. 
One of them was by Representative Pat- 
man (Dem.), of Texarkana, Tex., who 
sought unsuccessfully to reduce the ap- 
propriations for ocean mail contracts, cit- 
ing what he referred. to as glaring cases 
of subsidy and subvention. 

The bill provides for the Budget Bu- 
reau, the Federal Farm Loan Bureau, the 
Prohibition Bureau, the Coast Guard, 
which also has to do with prohibition; the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, Pub- 
jlic Health Service, public buildings and 
many details of the postal service. (A 
summary of the bill was published in the 
issue of Jan. 14.) 


During the discussion of the Patman 
amendment Representative 


the proposed limitation was “a small 
plum” compared with the ocean mail 
contracts monies. 
Representative Maas, (Rep.), of St. 
Paul, Minn., offered an amendment that 
none of the money appropriated for rent, 
light, and fuel for first, second, and 
third class post offices shall be used for 
the Commercial Station Post Office, Inc., 
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(Dem.), of Tupelo, Miss., declared that | 
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Third and Sibley Streets, St. Paul, Minn. . 
The amendment was adopted. 
Representative Sabath (Dem.), of Chi- 
cago, lll., offered an amendment to re- 
duce the appropriation for’ rent, Lend 
| and fuel for post offices from $18,770, 
| to $18,600,000. The Government pays too 
| much for substation post offices, he said, 
and then withdrew the amendment, 
Representative Shafer (Rep.), of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., offered an amendment to 
provide that none of the Post Office ap- 
propriation may be used to pay salaries 
—iee— 


} 


| 
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A DV ERTISEMENT 


When the Engineman 


acted as Host 
By P. R. R. 





| .There are men today who remember 
a railroad custom of many years ago. 
When the train pulled into the termi- 
nal, the passengers stopped on their 
way out to speak to the engineman. 
They thanked him for having brought 
them through their journey safely. If 
children accompanied the travelers, 
they were introduced and spoke their 
“Thank you”’ as well. 


The engineman was like a kindly 
| ‘host of whom they took their leave. 


The railroad being a novelty in 
| those days, people realized how com- 
| pletely their safety depended on the 
lengineman, and so they expressed 
| their gratitude in this pleasant man- 
| ner, 


The disappearance of the custom is 
| indicative of the unquestioning confi- 
| dence which the public now places in 
| the railroads which serve it. But the 
|engineman’s position, on the Pennsyl- 


| vania is still a responsible one. 


| .Safety devices of every kind aid the 


| Pennsylvania engineman in his work, 
| but the smooth, reliable operation of 
| the train rests in his hands. He takes 
pride in starting and stopping his 
|train so gently that passengers 
| scarcely notice the change. He knows 
the right speed to take his train 
| around a curve, so that no discomfort 
|is experienced. Even light sleepers 
| say they get a good night’s rest when 
they travel on the Pennsylvania. 

; Pride in their work is typical of 
| Pennsylvania enginemen. Passengers 
hardly realize it, for the better an 
|engineman does his job the less no- 
ticeable he is. But if the old custom of 
thanking the man in the cab prevailed 
| today, the enginemen of the Pennsyl- 
| vania would merit the thanks of those 
who ride. with them. 








Accounting Machine 


Multiplies Direetly 
and prints the result of each extension by the 


depression of a single key. 


Type writes 


all names and descriptions from the ordinary 
typewriter keyboard. 


Adds and Subtraects 


posts ledger, staterment and proof journal (or 
other combinations of records) as one operation. 


Aceuznulates Totals 


for distributions and proof of postings. Prints 
totals by the depression of one key. 


s 


Burroughs Accounting Machine is the only machine giving you 


all of these 


advantages. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY + DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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_ Federal Taxation ) 
Tax Return | Notice of Rejection of Claim for Refund 


tequi ed for Period | 1s Required ) 
Ends Statutory Direction for Notification of Taxpayer Held to 


First 


Three Months of Year 


~ And Last Month May Not 


Be Combined as Single 
_ Unaffiliated Period 


The Income = Unit, Bureau of nant 
nal Revenue, given an opinion th 
®. corporation that was affiliated with 
another for a of iax year and for 
which a consolidated return was filed, 
may not amend a separate return for 
three months during which it was not 
affiliated, in order to cover earnings of 
the remaining one month of its own fiscal 

which fell in another calendar year. 
course, the opinion said, was to file 
an original return for the single month. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Income Tax 2617. 
Memorandum Opinion 

Advice is requested as to how the M 
Company should return its income for 
the month of January, 1929, under the 
following facts: 

The M Company (hereafter called the 
subsidiary company) was organized in 
1923 to take over and carry on the 
branch operations of the N Company 
(hereinafter called the first parent com- 
pany), conducted prior thereto by the 
latter in the State of R. From the date 
of incorporation of the subsidiary com- 
pany until May 1, 1925, the two corpora- 
tions were affiliated for Federal tax pur- 
poses. By reason of certain changes in 
the stock holdings in the subsidiary com- 

y, it was not so affiliated with the 
Feet parent company during the period 
from May 1, 1925, until May 1, 1928, at 
which time, as the result of other changes 
in the stock holdings, the affiliation status 

in became effective. On Jan. 2, 
1929, the first parent company sold all 
of its subsidiary stock holdings, includ- 
ing the capital stock of the subsidia 
company under consideration, to the 
Company, called herein the seconc parent 
company. 

Affiliation Status Changed 

During the years in question the books 
of the subsidiary company were closed 
on the basis of a fiscal year teri.inating 
on Jan. 31.° For the fiscal years prior 
to and including the fiscal year ended 
Jan, 31, 1928, its returns were filed on a 
consolidated and separate basis, respec- 
tively, in accordance with its status 
of affiliation and nonaffiliation with the 


| 


| 


to Start 


Be Mandatory o 


New York, N. Y. When the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue rejected 
a taxpayer’s claim for refund on Sept. 
2, 1925, but failed to give him notice 
of such rejection until June 27, 1928, 
the two years’ period within which the 
taxpayer could begin a suit to review 
the Commissioner’s decision did not be- 
gin to run until the latter date, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit has held. : 

The statute requires the Commissioner 
to give the taxpayer notice within 90 
days after a claim for refund is rejected. 
The two year period within which suit 
can be commenced does not begin to 
run until that notice is given, the court 
ruled, pointing out that if the law were 
interpreted literally, the two year period 
would not begin to run at all unless the 
Commissioner gave the statutory notice 
within 90 days after he rejected the 
taxpayer’s claim. 


THEODORE MICHEL ET AL 


Vv. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 
Appeals from the District Court for the 

Southern District of New York. 
DoNALD HorNeE for the taxpayer; 
CuHartes H. TUTTLE,- United States 
Attorney, for the Government, LEON 
E. Spencer, Assistant United States 
Attorney .of Counsel. 
Before MaNTON, AuGusTUS N. HAND} 
and CHASE, Circuit Judges. 
Statement and Opinion | 
From judgments dismissing the com- 
plaints in each of the above cases on 
the ground that they stated no cause of 
action the plaintiffs have appealed. 
Reversed. 
The plaintiffs in the foregoing act oe | 
were partners. They seek a refund of 
income taxes and allege that the partner- 


|ship income of the distributive shares | 


on which they were taxed was errone- 
ously determined because of overvalua- | 
tion of closing inventory. 
Notice of Rejection 


Of Claim Was Delayed 


In the first action the complaint al-| 
leges that the plaintiff Michel filed an} 
income tax return for the calendar year | 
1919 with the collector of internal 


first parent company during such time. | revenue for the second district of New} 
| York, on Mar. 15, 1920, and that the/| 


As the result of the changes in the stock 
holdings in the subsidiary company dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended Jan, 31, 1929, 
the income earned by it during the period 
from February to December, 1928, in- 
clusive, was returned as follows: The 
income earned in the months of Febru- 
ary, March, and April was reported upon 
a separate return filed on or about Apr. 
15, 1929, inasmuch as the subsidiary 
company was not affiliated with an 

other corporation during such period. 
The income earned in the following eight 
months, May to December, inclusive, 
was included in the consolidated return 
filed at about the same time by the first 
parent company and its subsidiary com- 
panies, in view of the renewal of the affil- 
iation status between the first parent 


company a ! the subsidiary compary | 


under consideration. 
by the subsidiary company for the re- 
maining month in the fiscal year* ended 
Jan, 31, 1929, namely January, 1929, in 
which it was affiliated with the second 
parent company, has not been returned 


The income earned | 


for taxation as yet and forms the subject | 


of the question herein presented. 


The books of the second parent com-|on Sept. 15, 1924, Krieger filed a claim 


tax shown to be due thereon was paid 
in four installments ending Dec. 15, 
1920; that on Feb. 7, 1924, Michel filed | 
a claim for a refund of a part of the tax} 
which was rejected by the Commissioner | 
on Sept. 2, 1925; that Michel brought | 
action to recover the tax subsequent to 
Sept. 26, 1928. The Commissioner, on | 
Aug. 17, 1925, advised Michel by letter 
that his claim for refund would be re- 
jected and that the rejection would of-| 
ficially appear on the next schedule to| 
be approved by him, but the. Commis- | 
sioner never notified Michel»-that his 
claim had been rejected, or the date 
of the rejection, until June 27, 1928, 
when he notified him by letter that he 
had rejected the claim on Sept. 2, 1925: 


In the second action the complaint al- 
leges that the plaintiff Krieger filed an | 
income tax return for the calendar year | 
1919 with the collector of internal rev- 
enue for the fifth district of New Jersey, | 
on Mar. 15, 1920, and that the tax shown 
to be due thereon was paid in four in- 
stallments ending Dec. 15, 1920; that 


|did not begin to run until notice was 


ae 


ae 
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Inactive Corporations 


Period of Limitation 


n Commissioner 


that the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue shall within 90 days after the dis- 
allowance of a claim to refund taxes 
notify the taxpayer thereof by mail. 

If the words directing notice amount 


to no more than a. regulation for the 
promotion of efficient administration and 
are not a requirement for the protec- 
tion of the taxpayer then the claim of 
each plaintiff is barred because more 
than two years have elapsed since each 
claim was rejected. But it is hard-to 
suppose that the provision for notice 
was not primarily intended to warn the 
taxpayer of the rejection of his claim 
and of the running of the statute. The 
schedule of assessments which the Com- 
missioner‘approves is not a record open 
to the public, but is an interdepartmental | 
document, and the taxpayer apparently 
has no authoritative information as to 
the decision of the Commissioner except 
the prescribed notice by mail. But no- 
tice of the Commissioner’s action is 
required by‘ all the necessities of the 
case. ,While there is a general provi- 
sion in the amended section 3226, supra, 


giving the taxpayer five years after pay- 


ment of his tax within which to sue for 
the recovery of an overpayment, few 
persons wish to go to the trouble and 
expense of a lawsuit where relief may 
come through departmental action, espe- 
cially when they are obliged to file re- 
funding applications in all cases as a 
preliminary requisite. It was doubtless 
with this human element in view that the 
clause was inserted in the section as 
finally amended allowing a special period 
within which to sue after a disallow- 
ance of the taxpayer’s claim, and re- 
quiring notice of such disallowance. 

Under the rule laid down by thé 
Supreme Court in French v. Edwards, 
13 Wall. 506, the provision in: section 
8226 for notice to the taxpayer would 
seem to be mandatory. Justice Field 
there explained the principle of statutory 
construction as follows: 


“There are undoubtedly many statu- 
tory requisitions intended for the guide 
of officers in the conduct of business de- 
volved upon them, which do not limit 
their power or render its exercise in 
disregard of the requisitions ineffectual. 
Such generally are regulations designed 
to secure order, systent, and dispatch 
in proceedings, and by a disregard of 
which the rights of parties interested 
cannot be injuriously affected. Provi- 
sions of this character are not usually | 
regarded as mandatory unless accom- 
panied by negative words importing that 
the acts required shall not be done in 
any other manner or time than that 
designated. But when the requisitions 
prescribed are intended for the protec- 
tion of the citizen, and to prevent a 
sacrifice of his property, and by a dis- 
regard of which his rights might be and 
generally would be injuriously affected, 
they are not directory but mandatory. 
They must be followed or the acts done 
will be invalid. The power of the officer 
in all such cases is limited by the man- 
ner and conditions prescribed for its 
exercise.” 


Clause Was Intended 
To Protect Taxpayer 


In the present case the clause pre- 
scribing notice was intended for the pro- 
tection of the citizen and the statute 








given. It is said that the letters from 
the Commissioner advising the plaintiffs 
here that their claims “would be re- 
jected” were suffitient notices to comply 
with the law. The statute, however, pre- 


pany are closed upon a calendar-year|for a refund of a portion of the tax 
basis, and its returns are filed accord-| which was rejected by the Commissioner 
ingly. On or before Apr. 15, 1929, the}on Apr. 20, 1925; that Krieger brought 
due date for filing returns of income} action to recover the tax subsequent to 
earned during the fiscal year terminat-| Sept. 26, 1928. The Commissioner on 
ing Jan. 31, 1929, the subsidiary com-| Apr. 2, 1925, advised Krieger by letter 
pany was advised by the second parei.t| that his claim for refund would be re- 
company that a consolidated return} jected and that the rejection would of- 
would be filed in due course for the cal- | ficially appear on the next schedule to 


endar year 1929, which return would|be approved by him ,but the Commis- 


include the income of the subsidiary | sioner never notified Krieger that his 
earned during the month of January, | claim had been rejected or the date of 
1929. Because of these instructions the|the rejection until June 27, 1928, when 


subsidiary company did not file a re 


on or before Apr. 15, 1929, to account 


for the income earned during January, | 


1929, inasmuch as Under these circum- 
stances no return for that month was 
then required to be filed. Subsequently, 
however, the second parent company in- 
formed the subsidiary company that a 
consolidated return would not be filed for 
the calendar year 1929 and that instead 
each of the companies included in the 
affiliated group would file separate re- 
turns. Because of this change in plan, 


| 


| 


| 


‘urn | he notified him by letter that he had 


rejected the claim on Apr. 20, 1925. 


Thus, in Michel’s case the tax was 
paid in 1920 and the rejection of his 


|claim occurred on Sept. 2, 1925, but he 


was not notified of the rejection until 
June 27, 1928. In Krieger’s case the 
tax was paid in 1920 and the rejection 
of his claim occurred on Apr. 20, 1925, 


| but he was not notified of the rejection 


the subsidiary is now required to account | 


separately for the income earned durin 
the month of January, 1929. 


Two Courses Suggested 


g 


On the basis of the foregoing, the ques- | 


tion arises as tc: 


(a) Whether an amended return should | 


be filed by the subsidiary compeny, in 
lieu of the separate return already filed 
-for the months of February, March, and 
April, 1928, including not only the income 
of those three months but the income 
earned in January, 1929; that is, all of 
~ the income for those parts of the fiscal 
year ended Jan. 31, 1929, which are not 
embraced in the consolidated return filed 
by the first parent company; or 
‘ (b) Whether an original separate re- 
turn should be filed by the subsidiary 
company for the month of January, 1929, 
because of the fact that those paris of 
the fiscal year ended Jan. 31, 1929, which 
are not embraced in tne consolidated re- 
_ turn of the first parent company are 
not continuous in point of time, one part 
falling prior to and the other part sub- 


sequent to the period of affiliation with | 


, the first parent company. 

’ An amended return may not be filed 
by the subsidiary company combining its 
income for the months of February, 

"March, and April, 1928, and January, 

» 1929, as being the period of nonaffilia- 

' tion with the first parent company. Al- 

» though these four months fall within the 

| same fiscal accounting period of the sub- 

» sidiary company, they do not constitute a 

- le taxable period so as to be re- 

ae upon one return. The fact that 

. period of affiliation with the first 

\° t company, from May to December, 

: , inclusive, intervened, so that three 

| months of the fiscal year fell prior to and 

month fell subsequent to such period 
affiliation, results in the formation of 
prior three-month period and the 
quent one-month period into dis- 
tive taxable periods for which sepa- 
returns must be filed. Accordingly, 
subsidiary company should file a 
ona return for the month of 

ry, 1929, 





lor proceeding relates. 
|shall within 90 days after any such disal- 


until June 27, 1928. In both cases ac- 
tion to recover taxes was brought more 
than five years after the taxes were 
paid and more than two years after re- 
jection of the claim but within two 
years after notification that the claim 
had been rejected. 


Complaints Dismissed 
By Court Below 


Upon the foregoing facts appearing 
in ‘the complaints of Michel and Krieger 
respectively, the trial judge held that 


;each cause of action was~»barred by the 


statute of limitations and granted judg- 
ments for the government dismissing the 
complaints. 

The statute of limitations which must 
be construed in section 3226 of the re- 
vised statutes, as amended by section 
1113 of the revenue act of 1926. The 


| amended section so far as relevant reads 


as follows: 

Section 3226. No suit or proceeding shall 
be maintained in any court for the recovery 
of any internal revenue tax alleged to have 
been erroneously or illegally assessed or col- 
lected or of any penalty claimed to have been 
collected without authority, or of any sum 
alleged to have been excessive or in any 
manner wrongfully collected until a elaim 
for refund or credit has been duly filed 
with the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
according to the provisions of law in that 
regard, and the regulations of the Secretary 
of the Treasury established in pursuance 


|thereof; but such suit or proceeding may 


be maintained, whether or not such tax, 
penalty, or sum has been paid under pro- 
test or duress. No such suit or proceeding 
shall be begun before the expiration of 
six months from the date of filing such 
claim unless the Commissioner renders a 
decision thereon within that time, nor after 
the expiration of five years from the date 
of the payment of such tax, penalty or sum, 
unless such suit or proceeding is begun 
within two years after the disallowance of 
the part of such claim to which such suit 
The Commissioner 
lowance notify the taxpayers 
mail. 


AuGustus N. HANp, Circuit Judge: 
The question before us is the effect to 


thereof by 


| be given to the provision of the statute 


scribes a notice “after” the disallowance. | 
The word “after” is not merely technical 
but seems to us to go to the essence. 
It requires notice of the final decision 
and does not leave the taxpayer to dis- 
cover when that decision has beén made 
with no aid but the prophecy of the 
Commissioner—a prophecy subject to a 
possible change of the latter’s opinion. | 
The rejection appearing on the schedule | 
approved by the Commissioner, and not | 
the letter forecasting his action, repre- 
sented his final decision as a matter of | 
law. Girard Trust Co. v. United States, 
270 U. S. 163. It is the rendering of 
this final decision of which notice had 
to be given. | 

In Mahoning Coal R. Co. v. United 
States, 28 Fed. (2d) 917, Judge Paul 
Jones held that the statute of limita- | 
tions we are considering had not run | 
where no notice of the disallowance of | 
the taxpayer’s claim had been given even | 
though a period of more than two*years | 
subsequent to the date of the decision | 
by the Commissioner had elapsed. 

It cannot be denied that difficulties | 
arise in treating the notice clause as | 
mandatory. The section requires suit | 
| to be “begun within two years after the | 
| disallowance” and then prescribes a/| 
|notice by mail “within 90 days after | 
* * * disallowance.” If the notice is given 
within the 90 days, the matter is simple; 
but if the Commissioner renders his de- 
cision and then waits for one year and 
eleven months before giving notice, or 
if notice is not given for more than two 
years after a-decision is rendered, or 
is not given at all, when, if ever, would 
the statute begin to run? A _ literal 
reading of the act would rémove the bar 
wherever the Commissioner has - not 
given notice within the 90 days, yet that 
would seem an unfortunate result. But 
we need go no further at present than 
|to say that the Commissioner gave no 
jmotice of his decision until about two | 
months before the above actions were ; 
brought and that the causes of action 
were not barred then even if they would 
ever become barred -when a notice had 
not been mailed within 90 days after the 
decision of the Commissioner, The pro- 
visions of the statute, in our opinion, 
are irreconcilable unless it be held to 
require both a decision disallowing the 
taxpayer’s claim and a notice to the tax- 
payer by mail of such disallowance be- 
fore the time shall begin to run. By no 
other construction can its mandatory 
| provision be given effect, and its vari- 
ous provisions be made congruous. 


It is probably true that the taxpayers 
here were careless and might have found 
out long before they were given. formal 
notices that their-claims had been re- 
jected, but the statute does not bar the 
rights of taxpayers for failure to exer- 
cise due diligence but only after such 
notice is given and such time has elapsed 
|as the act prescribes. 
| Judgment in each case reversed with 
leave to defendant to answer, 














Judge CHASE dissents without opinion. 
opinion, 
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Tides and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they 


S 


Refunds—Suits by the T 
missioner to Give Notice 


payer notice when a claim for refund 
when the Commissioner rejected the 
notice of such re on 
years within whic 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


er—Statute of Limitations—Failure of Com- 
Rejection of Claim— 
The statute requiring the Commissioner of Inte 


Revenne to give tax- 
is rejected is’: mandatory; ae 
taxpayer’s claim, but failed to give 


thin 90 days, as required by statute, the two 
suit could be brought b 
event, be to run until actual notice was 


the taxpayer did not, in’ any 
ven; as to whether it began to 


run at all, quaere.—Michel v. United States. (C.,C. A. 2)—IV U. S. Daily, 


3194, Jan. 20, 1930. 


Returns—Corporations—Consolidated Returns of Affiliated Corporations— 
Changes in Stock Ownership During a Taxable Year—1928 Act— : 
Where, for a period from May to December, 1928,.a corporation, closing 


its books on a fiscal year ending Jan. 


31, was affiliated with another corpo- 


ration which included the first corporation’s income in its consolidated return, 
and the income of the first corporation was reported on a separate return 


for February, March, and April, 1928, 
amended return for the three months 


file a separate original return for January, 1929.—Bur. 
2517.)—IV U. S. Daily,.3194, Jan. 20, 


No unpublished ruling or decision 


~~ or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a 
28 


the first corporation may not file an 
of 1928 and ang 1929, but ma 
nt. Rev. (I. 


. 


1930. 


will be cited or relied upon by any 
ecedent in the 


position of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


State Tax Decisions and Rulings 


California—Corporation Franchise Tax Based on Net Income—Corporations 
Liable—What Constitutes Doing Business in California— 

The California corporation franchise tax on net income is laid, not on 
the existence of the corporation, but on its activities as such; accordingly a 
corporation was not liable to the tax when it appeared that it has; engaged 


in no activity either within or without 


20 years, other than the holding of the annual corporate 
income or revenue from any source whatever has accrued 


the State of California for more than 
eetings; that no 
o the company, 


and all its taxes and incidental expenses have been met from funds re- 
maining on hand as the result of business done more than 20 years ago, or 
by contributions from stockholders, and that the only property of the com- 
pany within or without the State is certain mining property, not operated, 


eased, or in any way utilized during 
Magalia Mining Company. 
IV U. S. Daily, 3194, Jan.-20, 1930. 


the last 20 years.—In re Appeal of 


(Opinion of the State Board of Equalization.)— 


Calendar of the Board of Tax Appeals 


The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals for Jan. 20, 21, 22 and 23 was 
rinted in the issue of Jan. 18. Follow- 
om is the calendar from those dates to 
Feb. 1, inclusive: Week of Jan. 27 to 
Feb. 1, inclusive: 


Jan. 27 
31997-39892, Bessie Adamson. 
31996-39891, Henry Adamson. 
3305, Charles A. Brassler. 
33149, Edwin Buchman. 
33957, Tracy V. Buckwalter. 
33060, William P. Canfield. 
32649-40846, Estate of Margaret J. ar 
font. 
33014, W. B. Chase. 
33952, Mrs. Lois Churchill. 
33737, George R. Cook. 
32875, J. Howard Coombs. 
83087, Mrs. Edith M. Cummings. 
30296, Estate of Herbert E. Cushman. 
33944, Clinton G. Edgar. 
33063, Victor J. Evans. 
31603, Estate of Harold W. Gilbert. 
33678, L. I. Gridley. 
33872, Carl C. Harris. 
32841, Charles Havard. 
34772-73, Hazard Blue Grass Coal Corp. 
33533, J. T. Hedrick. 
34771, Hill Creek Coal Co. 
33271, H. M. Howard. 
33000, K. Houck Piano Co. 
27488, Estate of Louis D. Hurtig. 
33722, John G. Miller. 
33079, Chas. W. Morrisey. 
20483, Mutual Aid Benefit Association f 
Forstmann & Hoffman (ASE). 
33066, Preston County Coke Co. 
33598, Red Line Trucking Corp. 
33351, John M. Steverson. 
33447, Wm. A. Zumpfe. 
Jan. 28 
Alger Sullivan Lumber Co. 
Estate of Matthew Andrews. 
E. H. Astin. 
Mrs. Myrtie C. Astin. 
J. G. Bedingfield, 
E. L. Bruce Co, 
O. P. Cheedron. 
Hagan Corp. 
C. J. Hartnett. 
Hazlewood Savings & Trust Co. 
Daniel Howard. 
Interstate Coffee Co. 
Wm. P. Jenks. 
Edith E. Jones, Trans. Buckingham 


34840, L. C. Kimball. 

34444, Arlington W. Kline. 

15706-7, Lyman Hawkins 
(ASE). 

34376, Meadville Theaters Corp. 


{ 


34137 
18393, 
34993, 
* 34992, 
34888, 
34404 
34450, 
34571, 
28818, 
34394, 
13968, 
34187, 
34835, 
21891, 


2 


| Coal Co, 


Lumber Co. 


Rebates to Adjust 
Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of | 
claims of tax overassessments are sum-| 
marized as follows in full text: 


Tobacco Products Corporation, New 
York. Overassessments of income and 
profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer are 
determined as follows: 1917, $39,115.41; 
1918, $57,746.16; 1919, $30,680.95. 

The above overassessment for the year 
1917 results from an increase to the in- 
vested capital as computed in a prior 
audit which formed the basis for an as- 
sessment of a deficiency in tax caused by 
the inclusion therein of the actual cash 
value of certain tangible assets acquired 
by the issuance of shares of capital stock, 
since after further consideration and con- 
ferences held in the Bureau, it is deter- 
mined that the value of such assets was 
materially understated. Section 207, 
revenue act of 1917; article 55, Regula- 
tions No. 41. 

The above overassessments for the 
years 1918 and 1919 are made pursuant 
to the final orders of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals entered in the in- 
stant case for these years, Docket Nos. 
19917 and 19918. 


The Columbus Dental Manufacturing 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. Overassessments 
of income and profits taxes in favor of 
the taxpayer are determined as follows: 
1918, $39,002.98; 1919, $50,670.46. 

The above overassessments result from 
redeterminations of the profits tax lia- 
bilities under the provisions of sections 





327 and 328 of the revenue act of 1918 Ay 


because of abnormalities affecting the 
capitals whereby the values of certain 
intangible assets may not be included in 
the stautory invested capitals and as 
a result of which the taxes if computed 
without the behefit of section 327 would 
work upon the taxpayer an exceptional 
hardship ‘evidenced by a gross dispro- 
portion between the taxes computed 
without the benefit of such section and 


the taxes computed by reference to the| Appeals, the titles, docket numbers and | corporations doin 


representative corporations specified in 
section 328. Appeal of Northwestern 
Yeast Co, 5 B. T. A. 2382, 

* , 


35169, Wm. E. Metzger. 
21753, Macon& Steamship Co. 
84984, Pennsylvania Electric Steel Cast- 


ing Co. 
5177, Pilliod Lumber Co. 
. 21890, D. N. Postlewaite. 
84121, Dixie Hat Co., Inc. 
30891, Henry Edson, Inc. 
18260-27341, Empire Safe Deposit Co. 
21887, Lottie Essex, Trans. Buckingham 
Coal Co. 
18199, Irene O. D. Ferrer. 
21715, Richards. & Hirschfeld. 
21888, Charles Rogers. 
34036, John H. Schoefield. ‘ 
$4622, St. Joseph Stock Yards. 
34335, Walkers Mills Stone & Brick Co. 
23156-57-58, John Wanamaker. 
34096-37358, Frederich Weinhagen, 
32567-19130, Wilkes-Barre Railroad Co. 


et al. 


34958, W. W. Zewadski. 
Jan. 29 
36224, Gustave Anderson, 
19188-29439, Belfast Investment Co. 
36120, Ben-Mal Realty Co. 
21859-27824-28700, on wit 
(motion). 
13776, Louise R. Braunstein (motion), 
36166, Bronson Manufacturing Co. 
37360, Betty Brown Bakeries (motion). 
Miss Jessie Chase. 
, Christensen Machine Co. (motion). 
D. C. Clarke. 
A. B. Cromer. 
Estate of John A. Cunningham 


Teller Co. 


Ys 
» Gertrude A. Dial (motion). 
Elgin Natl. Watch Co. (motion). 
John Speed Elliott (motion). 
37359, Fairfield County Federal Baking 
Co. (motion). 
15984, Herbert N. Fell (motion). 
46181, Jemuel C. Gates Estate (motion). 
35319, W. Harry Gleeny. 
36217, Morris Hansel. 
36704, B. D. Heath Jr. (OSC). 
46243, Ideal Foundry & Machine Co. 
28181-28132, Industrial Cotton Mills Co. 
46272, Interstate Realty Co. (motion). 
36119, A. Lynton Jones. 
35718, Kansas City Leasehold & Improve- 
ment Co. (motion). 
Landers Bros. Co. 
Alex. Y. Malcolmson, 
, D. F. MeCrimmon, 
Leon S. Moisseiff. 
Frank R. Moll. 
Walter J. Monro. 
16362, Carlos W. 


Munson (mo- 


New Market Investment Co. (mo- 


, Norton Company. 
Ontarion Realty Co. 
Morris Plant. 
R. 8S. T. Realty Co., Inc. 
Emma H. Robeson (motion). 
» Geo. W. Robeson (rotion). 
Irving S. Robeson (motion). 
, Robert H. Robeson (motion). 
Robinson Ventilating Co. 
, Daniel Sachow, 
Otto E. J. Seitz. 
Simcoe Realty Co. (motion). 
Tampa Suburban Estates (motion). 
Union Drawn Steel Co. (motion). 
Walcam Corp. (OSC), 
, Chas. W. Walworth. 
Wasau Sulphate Fibre Co. 
Lorenzo A. Wilson. 
, Malcolm Wilson (OSC). 
Geo. M. Wright (motion). 
Jan. 30 
Herman Bergen. 
Frank Cavanaugh. 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 
H. M. Cole. 
Corn Products Refining Co, 
Estate of John J. Eagen. 
19745-25570, Empire Machine Co. 
36429, Franklin Asyhalt Paving Co. 
Olivia T. Griffin. 
Gristede Bros., Inc. 
Estate of Ole 0. Haga. 
Hickory Hosiéry Mills. 
Isaac May. 
S. N. Kuttner. 
Max M. Kuttner. 
, Mary B. Longyear. 
365, Elmer C. Long. 
Alfred S. Niles Estate. 
Quinn Burial Co., Inc. 
J. L. Robertson. 
Alfred A. Rodger. 
Chas. L. Seleoman. 
Albert A. Taylor. 
Gertrude R. Taylor. 
068, Harold K. Taylor. 
Charles J. Thatcher. 
John Taylor Jr. 
Ruth C, Taylor. 
Daniel S, Wooley. 
Three Hundred Ninety Eight Fifth 


Samuel P. Tull. 


Acquiescences Announced 


.. AuTHoRIzeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 


\ 
Herein, BeInc 


PusLisHep-WitHout Comment sy Tae Unirep Statss DaILy 


State Taxation 


Inactive California Corporation Freed ‘* 
From Franchise Tax Based on I ncome 


State Board Ovérrules Commissioner, Holding Levy Does 
Not Apply Unless Concern Is Doing Business — 


4 


State of California: San Francisco. 


A mining company which owns prop- 
erty in California, but which has not 
operated such mine for more than 20 
years, was not liable to the corporation 
franchise tax based on net income, ac- 
zording to a forma’ opinion handed down 
by the State board of equalization, over- 
ruling the franchise tax commissioner. 

The corporation has carried on no ac- 
‘tivities in California for more than 20 
years, other than the holding of the an- 
nual corporate meetings, the board 
pointed out. 


| 

| 

IN RE APPEAL OF MAGALIA MINING Com- 

“PANY. — 

Before the State board of equalization of | 

_the State of California. Appeal from 
a decision of the franchise tax com- 
missioner. 


McCuTCHEON, OLNEY, MANNON and 
GREENE for appellant; REYNOLD E. 
BuiGHT, Franchise Tax Commissioner, | 
and FRANK L. GuerNaA for respondent. 


Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 7, 1980 


| 
This is an appeal, pursuant to section | 
25 of the California bank and corpora- 
tion franchise tax act (Chap. 13, Stats. 
1929), from the action of the franchise 
tax commissioner in overruling the pro- 
test of Magalia Mining Company 
against a proposed assessment of the! 
minimum tax, with interest. 


The facts are not controverted. The 
appellant has engaged in no activity 
either within or without the State of 
California for more than the last 20 
years, other than the holding of the an- 
nual corporate meetings necessary to 
preserve its existence. No income or 
revenue from any source whatever has 
‘accrued to the company, and all its taxe 
and incidental expenses have been met 
from funds remaining on hand as the 
result of business done more than 20 
years ago, or by contributions from 
stockholders. The only property of the 
company within or without the State of 
California is certain mining property lo- 
cated in Butte County, acquired in 1894, 
and not operated, leased or in any way 
utilized during the last 20 years. 

It is the contention of the appellant 
that under these facts, it is not “doing 
business within the limits of this State,’ 
and, consequently, is not taxable under 
{the bank and corporatien franchise | 
lact. (Supra.) It is the view of the 
| franchise tax commissioner that the| 
|appellant is “doing business” withir the 
meaning of the act, and, therefore, is 
liable for at least the minimum tax. 
The determination of this appeal de- 
volves, consequently, upon the definition 
to be given to the term “doing business” 
as found in section 4 of the act. 

The constitutional provision under 
which the tax contemplated by the act 
is imposed, is in part as follows: 

“All financial, mercantile, manufactur- 
ing and business corporations doirg 
business within the limits of this State, 
subject to be taxed pursuant,to subdi- 
vision {d) of section 14. of. this article, 
in lieu of the tax thereby provided for, 
shall annually pay to the State for the 

rivilege of exercising their corporate 
ranchises within this State a tax ac- 
cording to or measured by their het in- 
come.” (Const. art. XIII, sec. 16, par. 
2.) ; 

There is further provision that the 
legislature shall define what constitutes 
“doing business.” (Const. art. XIII, sec. 
16, par. 5.) 

In section 5 of the act there is the 
following: 

“The term ‘doing business,’ as herein 
}used, means any transaction or transac- 
tions in the course of its business by a 
corporation created under the laws of 
|this State, or by a foreign corporation 
| qualified to do or doing intrastate busi- 
ness in this State.” , 

As observed by the attorney general 
of California in the course of:an opinion 
rendered to the franchise tax cumm’:- 
sioner on Nov. 16, 1929: 

“The definition is not an apt one, as-it 
employs the very words which it seeks 
to define; therefore, practically no as- 
| sistance is given us by the definition it- 
| self, and our conclusion must in the end 
| be based upon the interpretation given 
| by the courts, especially of our own 
| State, to the words ‘doing business.’” 


In this same opinion the attorney gen- 
eral points out that there are only a few 
cases in California which throw any light 
on the matter. Under our former method 
of corporate franchise taxation the doing 
of business was not made the test of tax- 
ability of a domestic corporation, as the 
possession of a franchise to be was suf- 
ficient to subject the company to assess- 
ment by the State board of equalization. 
(Const. Art. XIII, sec. 14, Sub. (d); Po- 
litical Code, séc. 3664d.) 1 

The kinds of corporations specified in| 
section 4 of the bank and corporation 
franchise tax act (supra), i. e., financial, 
mercantile, manufacturing and business, 
are taxable if they “do business” within 
California. Section 5 of the act, above 
quoted, provides that a corporation is 
“doing business” if it engages in any 
transaction or transactions in the course 
of its corporate purpose—that is, in the 
course of its business. Thus, under this 
definition, regardless of the kind of cor-| 
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Capital Stock Tax Applies 
Despite Lack of License! 








} 


State of New York: 
Albany, Jan. 18, 


A foreign business corporation actually 
doing business in New York State must 
pay the capital stock tax imposed by 
section 181, article IX of the tax law, 
even though it failed to obtain a license 
to do such business, the court of mppeats 
held Jan, 17. The case is entitled People 
v. Tropical Fruit Corporation, and in- 
volved a tax of “approximately $1,300 
vane by the State tax commission in 
1926, t 


’ The company suffered no inconven- 
iencé, but the inability to sue, and to 
permit them to escape paying the tax 


In Decisions in Tax Appeals would give them an undue advantage 


The Commissioner of Internal Reve 
nue, Robert H, Lucas, announces acqui- 
éscence in decisions of the Board of Tax 


citations of which follow: 
Ellison, J, R., 30309, 15, 1375, 
White, C. H., 30308, 15, 1376. 


over domestic corporations and foreign 
corporations which had met the require- 
ments of the law, the court declared, 
pointing out that.a 1917 amendment to the 
statute made the\law apply to foreign 
business in the State, 
and not merely those “authorized to do 
pasigeep under the general corporation 
aw. 


!Jan. 27 to 81, inclusive. 


| Malone; 


poration, any act done to further its pur- 
pose is “doing business,” although such 
“doing buSiness” makes the corporation 
subject to taxation only if the act done 
furthers a corpor&te purpose classified as 
“financial,” ‘mercantile,’ “manufactur- 
ing,” or “business” within the meaning 
of: section 4. 


From the California cases relating 
to the question of whether or not 
certain corporate activity constitutes 
doing business we deduce that the char- 
acter of an act in furtherance: of a 
corporate purpose is determined, not by 
the nature of the act itself, but by the 
nature of the corporate purpose it 
serves. (Silveira v. Associated Milk 
Producers, 63 Calif. App. 572; General 
Conference of Free Baptists v. Bengey, 
156 Calif. 466; Finance and Construction 
Co. of Calif. v. Sacramento, 76 Calif. 
Dec. 73.) 


Authorities construing the term “do- 
ing business” as used in State statutes 
prescribing requirements as conditions 
precedent to the right of a foreign cor- 
poration to do business within the State 
are not directly in point, as they involve 
simply the question whether the corpora- 
tion is “doing business” at a particular 
place. For the purpose of determining 
whether a domestic corporation is “do- 
ing business” and, therefore, ae i 
under the bank and corporation fran# 
chise tax act, cases arising under Federal 
statutes are more helpful. With refer- 
ence to Federal corporate excise> and 
capital stock taxes, taxability of a cor- 
poration has turned upon the question 
of whether it was “doing business” at 
all during the tax year. (36 Stat. at L. 
112; 39 Stat. at L. 789; 40 Stat. at L. 
1126; 42 Stat. at L. 294; 48 Stat. at L. 
324.) This determination seems: directly 
analogous to the problem now confront- 
ing us. 

In the case of Jasper & E. Ry. Co. v. 
Walker, 238 Fed. 533, 537, the Unite 
— Circuit Court of Appeals ha’ 
said: 

“The expression (“engaged in busi- 
ness”) is one in common use. It has 
the same meaning, whether applied to a 
corporate or to a natural person. It is 
not apt or appropriate to describe one 
who has retired from business in which 
he had engaged and confines his ac- 
tivities to maintaining property let to 
another and used exclusively by the 
lessee in carrying on that business.” 

Clearly, mere possession of a fran- 
chise-to-be does not make the appellant 
subject to the tax. (Fore River Sipe 
ing Corporation v. Commonwea o 
(Mass.) (142 N. E. 812). To maintain that 
franchise it must hold annual corporate 
meetings, but these can not be regarded 
as “doing business,” otherwise the effect 
of the law would be to accomplish by in- 
direction what cannot be done directly, 
i. e., to tax a corporation as “doing busi- 
ness” for the bare retention of its cor- 
porate charter or franchise. There re- 
mains, then, the question of whether or 
not ownership by a mining corporation 
of rea) property situate in California, ac- 
quired years ago in connection with the 
company’s _mining activities, but’ now 
who ly in disuse, constitutes “doing busi- 
ness. 


To be continued tm the issue of 
Jan. 21. 


Hearings in Tax Cases 
To Be Held in New York 


~The Board of Tax Appeals has’ an- 
nounced that circuit hearings have been 
scheduled to be held in New York from 
The hearings 
will be conducted by E. H. Van Fossan, 
as division No. 9 of the Board. Follow- 
ing is the list of cases to be called with 
the docket numbers: 


17611, Isador. Ganulin; 17612, Morris 
Neigler; 19864, Griswold, Richmond & Glock 
Co.; 20526, Michael J. Regan; 20985, Robert 
Treat Hotel Co.; 28148, Dudley Field 
25164, Journal of Commerce & 
Commercial Bulletin; 25612, R. A. Cade; 
27955, 132 West 82d Street Co., Inc,; 38005, 
Charles A, Brassler. 


Bills Introduced 


Commonwealth of Kentucky , 

S. 56.. Mr. Litterel. To provide that 1 
cent of present gas tax be reverted to 
counties on equal basis for county road 
fund; Roads and Highways. 

8S. 20. Mr. Rosé, To refund to owners 
of automobiles license fees in case of acci- 
dent, fire, theft or otherwise; Motor 
Vehicles. 


8.28. Mr. Young. To change the appoint- 
ment of members of the State tax commis- 
sion from the governor to the secretary of 
state; Kentucky Statutes. 

8S. 41. Mr. Glenn. Permits transfer of 
tax claims held by.State, counties, munici- 
palities and other taxing districts; Revenue 
and Taxation. 


- 1. Mr. Bradley. Reducing by ap- 
proximately one-half the present license tax 
on motor vehicles; Roads and Highways; 
Revenue and Taxation. 

H, 2, Mr, Cook. Providing that 1 cent of 
the 5-cent gasoline tax be distributed among 
the 120 counties for their county road 
funds; Revenue and-Taxation. — 

H. 8. Mr. Patton. To refund owners of 
motor vehicles a part of their license fee 
in case of theft, accident or fire to the 
automobile; Motor Transportation. 

H. 10, * Mr. Walters. To provide for a 
reduction of automobile license fees; Roads 
and Highways. 

H. 27. Mr. Dennington. To provide a tax 
upon coal, sand and gravel, the proceeds to 
go to purchase free textbooks; to provide 
for charitable and penal institutions and 
to go into the general fund; Revenue and 
Taxation, F 

8. Mr. Dennington. 
tax on real estate in Kentu 
on $100 to $0.10 on $100; 
Taxation. 

H. 36. Mr. Brown. To reapportion the 
State taxes collected among the various 
funds of the State; Revenue and Taxation. 

H.'61. Mr. Gilbert. Reducing tax on 
real estate from 30 cents to 20 cents on 
each $100 assessed valuation; Revenue and 
Taxation. 

H. 66. Mr. Weathers. To provide that a 
third person may pay tex on property and 
obtain a lien thereon; Revenue. and a- 


tion. 
State of South Carolina 
S. 859. Mr, Harrison, Repealing act No. 
461, of the acts’ of 1922, requiting license 
to operate a tobacco warehouse when selling 
or handling tobaceo when ungraded and 
untied; Agriculture, 
State of Rhode Island 
H. 5672. Mr. Maynard. Amending section 
95 of chapter 248 of the General Laws, en- 
titled “Of incorporation, and of provisions 
respecting corporations in genéral”; Judi- 
ciary, 


To reduce the 
oky m $0.30 
evenue and 
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Foreign Trade 


Bridge Lamps.and. Milk Cans Included 


, In American Goods in Demand Abroad 


+ 


Inquiries Received 
From Many Nations 


Department of Commerce An- 
nounces Weekly List of 
Trade Opportunities 


Hundreds of inquiries from merchants 
in other countries are listed in the 
weekly statement of foreign trade oppor- 
tunities made public Jan. 18 by the 
Department of Commerce, 


¢am separators, bridge lamps, milk 
calf,’ soap powders, playing cards, 


.| Berlin, 


(a); canned fruit and fish, 43259, Trieste, 
Italy (a); canned fruit and meats, 43163, 
Vienna, Australia (a); coffee, 43162, Hel- 
singborg, Sweden (a); coffee, Brazilian, 
green, 43232, Melilla, Spanish Morocco 
(a); cornstarch, 48168, Bergen, Norway 
(a); fish meal and other feeds, 43166, 
Germany® (a); fish (salmon), 
frozen, 43158, Glasgow, Scotland (p); 
flours 482838, Tientsin, China (a and p); 
fiour, hard and soft Winter wheat, 43159, 
Trieste, Italy (a and p); flour and semo- 
lina, 48232, Melilla, Spanish Morocco 
(a); food preparations, children’s, 43156, 
Glasgow, Scotland (a and p); fruit (ap- 
ples), boxes, 43170, Glasgow, Scotland 
(a); fruit, 48259, Trieste, Italy (a); fruit, 
dried (apples), 43161, Stockholm, Swe- 
den (a); fruit, dried, 43231, Paris, 


sweater sets. automobile luggage car-'| France (a); fruit, fresh and dried, 43162, 
riers and a variety of other commodities! Helsingborg, Sweden (a); fruit, fresh 


are desired in Switzerland, Argentina, 
Italy, Philippine Islands, Poland, Can- 
ada, Scotland and other countries. 
Detailed information on any of the 
items is available to firms and individ- 
uals upon application to any of the 
district or cooperative offices of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
located throughout the United States. 
The symbol (a) means agency, (p) 
means’ purchase, (a and p) means both, 


(# or p) means either, and (s a) means! 


sole agency, in the list.as issued by the 
Department, which follows in full text: 
Agricultural Implements: 

Agriculture equipment, 43256, Rosario, 
Argentina (a and p); cream separators, 
43264, Milan, Italy (a or p); dairy equip- 
ment, complete, 43222, Arica, Chile (p); 
dairy products, 48256, Rosario, Argen- 
tina (a and p); lawn mowers, 43288, Mel- 
bourne, Australia (a); scales, milk, 
43286, Wellington, New Zealand (a). 
Automotive Products: 


Au obile accessories, 43251, Sydney, 
qjest alia (a and p), automobile accesso- 
‘ries, 48255, Turin, Italy (a); automobiles, 
accessories, and electric equipment there- 
for, 43246, Paris, France (a); automobile 
electric equipment, 43220, Zurich, Switz- 
erland (a); automobile spark plugs, 
43224, Milan, Italy (a); automobile 
starting and lighting equipnient parts, 
43271, Rome, Italy (a and p); automo- 
bile wheels, steel, 43282, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil (a); automobiles, new and used, 
and trucks, 43282, Tientsin, China (a and 
p); automobiles and accessories, 43273, 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras (a); luggage 
carriers, expanding, automobile, 43191, 
Geneva, Switzerland (a and p); 
@ trucks, light weight, low priced, 43210, 
ong Kong, China (a); pumps, gas and 
oil, for filling stations, 43252, Oslo, Nor- 
way (p); pumps, gasoline, for filling 
station, hand and motor driven, 43209, 
Taihoku, Japan (a and p); winches, hy- 
draulic. for motor trucks, 43281, Stock- 
holm, Sweden (a). 
Chemicals: 


Alcohol, ethers and esters, and synthetic 
organic products, 43216, Paris, France 

a); alcohol, isopropyl, 98 per cent, 43214, 

aris, Fran¢ée (a and p); alum, 43229, 
Kopbal, India (a); borax, 43211, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); chemical specialties, 
43211, Hamburg, Germany (a); chemical 
specialties (automobile), 48300, Montreal, 
Canada (a and p); chemicals, fine, 43226, 
Rotterdam, Netherlands (a); Chemicals, 
industrial, 43216, Paris, France (a); citric 
and tartaric acids, 43299, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a.and p); cleaners, household, 


| 43156, Glasgow, Scotland (a and p); coal 


tar prsNucts, 43216, Paris, France (a); 
copper sulphate, 432938, Trieste, Italy 
(ay fertilizers, ammonia base, 43203, 
Manila, P. I. (a and p); lacquers, nitro- 
cellulose, 43287, Berlin, Germany (a); 
nickel oxide, zinc oxide, and carbon 
black, 43211, Hamburg, Germany: (a); 
oils, essential, 43215, Paris, France (a); 
oils, essential, and petroleum, 43299, 
Hamburg, Germany (a and p); paints, 
enamels, and lacquers, 43201, Johannes- 
burg, South Africa (a or p); paints, 
nitrocellulose, and varnishes, 43216, Paris, 
France (a); paints and varnishes, 43213, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (p); paints and 
varnishes, 43302, Glasgow, Scotland (s 
a); paper’ making chemicals, 43275, 
Quebec, Canada (a or p); phosphate rock, 
43211, Hamburg, Germany (a); photo- 


Y engraving and lithographing chemicals, 


43306, Barcelona, Spain (a and p); plastic 
materials, 43214, Paris, France (a and p); 
polish (raw materials), 43267, Riga, 
Latvia (p); rosin and turpentine, 43212, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); solvents, 43214, 
Paris, France (a and p); solvents, 43216, 
Paris, France (a); sulphur, crude, 43211, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); turpentine, 
43267, Riga, Latvia (p). 

Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 


Cosmetics, pharmaceuticals, and toilet 
preparations, 43288, Hamburg, Germany 
(a and p); drugs, crude, and pharmaceu- 
ticals, 43215, Paris, France (a); medi- 
eines for colds and influenza, 43156, 
Glasgow, Scotland (a and p); medicines, 
prepared, cosmetics,’ pharmaceuticals, 
and toilet preparstions, 43292, Genoa, 
Italy (a); medicines, prepared, cosmetics, 
end toilet preparations, and pharmaceu- 
ticals, 48226, Rotterdam, Netherlands 
(a); medicines, prepared, and pharmaceu- 
ticals, 43216, Paris, France (a); phar- 
maceuticals, 43290, Berlin, Germany (a); 
toilet preparations and perfumes, 48242, 
Quebec, Canada (p). 

Electrical Appliances: 


Batteries, storage, 43246, Paris, France 
(a); batteries, storage, and flashers for 
automobile stop lights, 43220, Zurich, 
Switzerland (a); batteries, storage, and 
flashlight cases and batteries, 43218, 
Santiago, Chile (p); household electrical 
appliances, 43296, Melbourne, Australia 
(a); lamps, bridge, 43242, Quebec, Can- 
ada (p); lamps, desk, adjustable, 43298, 
Zurich, Switzerland (a or p); lamps, 
portable, adjustable, 43295, Paris, France 
(a); lighting fittings, enameled, white, 
43294, Cardiff, Wales (p); lights, traffic, 
street, 43297, Para, Brazil (a); parquet- 
floor-cleaning machinery, small, 43217, 
Warsaw, Poland (p); radio sets, parts, 
chassis, dynamic loud speakers, electric 
pick-ups, etc., 43219, Bucharest, Rumania 
(a and p); washing machines, electric, 
43220, Zurich, Switzerland (a. or p); 
washing machines and vacuum cleaners, 
43184, Berlin, Germany (a). 


_ Foodstuffs: 


Canned ‘apples, apricots, 
plums, pineapples, cherries, 
peas, beans, asparagus, and salmon 
43232, Melilla, Spanish Morocco (p)} 
canned peacheS, apricots, etc., 43249, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia (p); canned fish, 
apples, pineapples, peaches, etc., 43258, 
Trieste, Italy (a and p); canned fruit, 
43231, Paris, France (a); canned fruit, 
vegetables, meat, and fish, 43166, Berlin, 
canned fruit, vegetables, 
fish, 43167, Dublin, Ireland 


peaches, 
tomatoes, 


i 


motor| including wire nails, 


end dried, especially dried apple rings, 
43166, Berlin, Germany (a); _ fruit 
(grapefruit), 43169, Glasgow, Scotland 


(a and p); glucose, 43168, Bergen, Nor- | 


way (a); glucose, crystal, 43164, Mar- 
seille, France (a); groceries, 43231, Paris, 
France (a); honey, pure, 100 tons an- 
nually, 43157, Glasgow, Scotland (p); 
meats, dried, frozen, salted, and smoked, 
43259, Trieste, Italy (a); meats, pre- 


served, 43258, Trieste, Italy (a and p);, 


packing house products, 43244, Santo 
Domingo, Dominican Republic (s a); 
packing house products, 43245, Santo Do- 
mingo, Dominican Republic (s a); packing 
house products, especially lard, fat backs, 
and clear bellies, 43259, Trieste, Italy 
(a); rice, 431638, Vienna, Austria (a); 
rice, 43165, Habana, Cuba (a); rice, ex- 
tra fancy, Blue Rose, 43161, Stockholm, 
Sweden (a); semolina, durum, 50 or more 
sacks, 43253, Santa Marta, Colombia 
(p); sirup, 43162, Helsinborg, Sweden 
(a); spices, such as white, black, and red 
pepper, vanilla beans, nutmegs, and gin- 
ger, 43160, Trieste, Italy (a and p); vege- 
tables (beans), 43227, Monterrey, Mex- 
ico (a); vegetables (beans and potatoes), 
43165, Habana, Cuba (a); wheat, Spring, 
hard Winter, and Pacific white, 43159, 
Trieste, Italy (a and p). 


Iron, Steel, Hardware: 

Abrasives, 43277, Paris, France (a); 
cans, milk, delivery, 43256, Rosario, Ar- 
gentina (a and p); hardware, builders’, 
43302, Glasgow, Scotland (s a); hard- 
ware, builders’ and engineers’, 43276, 
Sydney, Australia (a); hardware, build- 
ers’ and hand tools, 43273, Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras (a); hardware, complete line, 
and galvanized 


| sheetings, 43230, Santo Domingo, Do- 


| 


tite lienane ites CNT OD 


a 


minican Republic (s a); hardware, house- 
hold, 43184, Berlin, Germany (a); hard- 
ware, household, 43228, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia (a); hardware, shelf, 43194, 
Auckland, New Zealand (a and p); 
hardware and cutlery, 43279, Montreal, 
Canada (a); knives, pocket, 43242, Que- 
bec, Canada (p); oil burning equipment, 
and hot water heaters, 43280, Athens, 
Greece (a); pipes, soft steel, welded, and 
couplings; and _ hot-rolled, weldless, 
boiler tubes, 43238, Zurich, Switzerland 
(p); razor’ ‘blades, safety, 43171, War- 
saw, Poland (a); safes, 43309, Montreal, 
Canada (a or p); shears, pruning, and 
grass shears, cow clippers, horse and 
fetlock clippers, and hand power horse 
clippers, 43171, Warsaw, Poland (a); 
tools, shipping room, 43241, Montreal, 
Canada (a and p); traps, mouse and 
rat, 43171, Warsaw, Poland (a); tubes 
and boxes, aluminum, for pharmaceutical 
use, 43172, Barcelona, Spain (a); wire, 
barbed, 43230, Santo Domingo, Domin- 
ican Republic (s a); wire, fourdrinier, 
43275, Quebec, Canada (a or p). 


Leather: 


_Chestnut extract, powdered, for tan- 
ning purposes, 43173, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); kid, calf, cow, and reptile 
upper leathers, 43174, Milan, Italy (a); 
sheepskin garment leather, 48202, Ber- 
lin, Germany (a); upper leather, such as 
chevreaux, in black and colors, and calf 
sole leather, 43237, Florence, Italy (a 
and p). 


Lumber and Products: 
Doors and window frames, 


43213, 


Buenos Aires, Argentina (p); douglasq¢43309, Montreal, 


fir, sawn (deals, battens, and boards), 
43175, Newcastle-on-Tyne, England (a); 


poles, telephone, 2,000, 43176, Pointe a: 


Pitre, Guadeloupe (a);. staves, barrel, 
red oak, for 12,000 to 15,000 barrels per 
month, 43177, Bergen, Norway . (a); 
wood, special, for automobile bodies, and 
street and railway cars, 43255, Turin, 
Italy (a). 

Machinery:. 

Boiler-house equipment specialties, 
43261, Wellington, New Zealand (a); 
broom-making machinery, modern, 43248, 
Tumut, Australia (p); carpet-cleaning 
machinery, 43280, Athens, Greece (a); 
concrete towers and delivery chutes for 
building construction, and concreting 
guns, 43250, Wellington, New Zealand 
(a); cranes, electric, 43303, Alexandria, 
Egypt (a and p); distilling (water) ap- 
paratus, 43197, Berlin, Germany (a or 
p); drills and hammers, rocks, 432654, 
Oslo, Norway (a or p); engines, semi- 
diesel, and small stationary steam en- 
gines, 43285, ‘Vancouver, Canada (a); 
foundry .equipment, iron, especially that 
operated by compressed air, 48254, Oslo, 


Machinery Industry 


Variety of Products 
Covered in Requests 


Detailed Information Available 
On Commodities Covered 


In Survey 


coated, 43247, Johannesburg, South 
Africa (a and p); tiles, bathroom, build- 
ing, and decorating, 43183, Melbourne, 
Australia (a); wire, raw rolled copper, 
and brass, 43221, Copenhagen, Denmark 
(a); zine sheeting for batteries, 43301, 
Swatow, China (p). 


Paper and Paper Goods: 

Board, insulating, plasterboard, and 
felt for motion picture theaters, 43315, 
Winnipeg, Canada (p); board and papers 
for box making, 43178, Sydney, Australia 
(a and p); cellophane, 43289, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia (a); engraving, photo- 
engraving, and lithographing machinery, 
43306, Barcelona, Spain (a and p); graph 
trade machines and equipment, especially 
for offset printing, as well as rubber 
printing cloth and printing felt, with oil- 
cloth base, 43305, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); greaseproof or glassine paper, 
glazed, for window envelopes, 43179, Lon- 
don, England (a or p); newspapers, over- 
tissue, large size, 43229, Kopbal, India (a); 
printing paper, 43262, Sydney, Australia 
(a or p); protective paper, prepared, for 
show manufacturing, 43202, Berlin, Ger- 
many (a); tape, gummed, 43270, Funchal, 
Madeira (a);:wall and insulating boards, 
43302, Glasgow, Scotland (s a). 


Petroleum and Products: 


Gasoline, kerosene, and lubricating oils, 
43266, Tangier, Morocco (a); gasoline, 
refined, 48284, Hamburg, Germany (a); 

‘gasoline, and _ automobile ° lubricants, 
43273, Tegucigalpa, Honduras (a); gaso- 
line and lubricating oils, 43300, Montreal, 
Canada (a and p); kerosene and paraffin, 
43211, Hamburg Germany (a); lubricat- 
ing oils, automobile, 43180, Santiago, 
Chile (p); lubricating oils, pale, 43181, 
Santiago, ‘Chile (p); lubricating and fuel 
oils, 43255, Turin, Italy (a); paraffin and 
ozocerite, 43267, Riga, Latvia (p). 


Rubber Goods: 

Bumpers, automobile, rubber, hard, 
43191, Geneva, Switzerland (a and p); 
footwear, rubber, high grade, women’s, 
43190, Glasgow, Scotland (a and p); no- 
tions and bathing caps, rubber, 43192, 
Melbourne, Australia (a); rubber goods, 
especially hawsers, packing for machin- 
ery, and belting, 43257, Oslo, Norway 
(a); soles, rubber, 43188, Breslau, Ger- 
many (p); surgical and dental rubber 
supplies, 43197, Berlin, Germany (a or 
p); thread, rubber, 43307, Prague, Czech- 
oslovakia (a and p); tires, automobile, 
1,000 monthly, 43217, Warsaw, Poland(p). 


Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 

Gloves, horsehide, yellow and. gray, 
43236, Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); hand- 
bags, leather, 43189, Quebec, Canada 
(p); shoe findings, especially fiber soles, 
wooden shoe pegs, and peg wood, 43188, 
Breslau, Germany (p); shoe findings, es- 
pecially quick-drying finishing varnish, 
43174, Milan, Italy (a); slippers, bed- 
room, felt or leather, 43308, Zurich, 
Switzerland (a or p). 

Soaps: 

Soap powders, 43156, Glasgow, Scot- 
land (a and p). 

Specialties: 

Adding machine with locked keyboard, 
43195, Papeete, Society Islands (p); 
adding and bookkeeping office machines, 
43310, Berlin Germany (a or p); bottles, 
milk, and caps, 43222, Arica, Chile (p); 
cabinets, fireproof, 43309, Montreal, Can- 
ada (a or p); cards, playing, art, 43242, 
Quebec, Canada (p); carnival goods and 
dance favors, 43272, Milan, Italy (s 
a); cigarette cases and boxes, art 
playing cards, incense burners, bridge 
novelties, etc.,. 483189, Quebec, Canada, 
(p); doors and partitions, steel, fireproof, 
Canada (a or p); 
frames, purse and bag, 43196, Montreal, 
Canada (a and p); furniture, including 
beds, 43265, Ponce, Porto Rico (a); 
household labor saving devices, hand op- 
erated, 43184, Berlin, Germany (a); 
labelling and gummed paper machines, 
43241, Montreal, Canada ‘(a and p); lab- 
oratory equipment and supplies, steriliza- 
tion and disinfection apparatus, and hos- 
pital and surgical supplies, 43197, Berlin, 
Germany. (a or p); musical instruments, 
jazz, 48184, Berlin, Germany (a). 


Textiles: 


Blankets, bright color, cheap for 
carnival trade, 43200, Montreal, Canada 
(p); cotton. canvas, white and green, 
43198, Cork, Ireland (p); cotton crepe 
piece goods, printed, 43274, Wellington, 
New Zealand (a); cotton ducks, un- 
bleached sheeting, drills, satins, poplins, 
and ticking, 43205, Jaffa, Palestine (a); 
cotton indigo blue denim, khaki, etc., 
43230, Santo Domingo, Dominican Re- 
public (s a); cotton, lint, 43278, Oporto, 
Portugal (a); cotton piece goods, 43229, 
Kopbal, India (a); cotton piece goods, 
43265, Ponce, P. R. (a); cotton sateen, 














Industrial Machinery 
Exports Increased 
For 11-month Period 


Decline in November De- 
clared to Be Largely Fluc- 
tuation in Trade, Not Af- 
fecting General Trend 


By L. J. Cochrane 
Industrial Machinery Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Exports of American industrial . ma- 
chinery took a rather sharp downward 
turn during November, 1929, falling by 
some $2,633,000, or 12 per cent under 
October, 1929, and being even less than 
those made during November, 1928. 


However, while of current interest, 
this decrease can be regarded largely 
as a trade fluctuation and does not much 
affect the general upward trend in for- 
eign sales of machinery that has been 
evident throughout the year. Thus for 
'the 11 months ending with November, 
| these sales totaled over $237,500,000, 
which was $31,290,000, or 15 per cent, 
more ‘than for the entire year of 1928, 
and which exceeded the volume reached 
during the first 11 months of 1928 by 
$6,700,000, or 24 per cent. 

Chief Gains and Losses. 

Among the principal classes of indus- 
trial machinery, foreign sales of mining 
and quarrying machinery, power-pump- 
ing equipment, metal-working machinery, 
sewing machines for factory use, steam 
engines, and water wheels and water tur- 
bines during November declined some- 
what under those for the corresponding 
month of the previous year, the decrease 
in the case of the last two types being 
particularly notable. On the other hand, 
as compared with November, 1928, ex- 
ports of oil well and refinery machinery, 
textile machinery and shoe machinery 
during November, 1929, rose substan- 
tially, and those of internal combustion 
engines and construction and conveying 
machinery showed gains of 39 per cent 
and 17.5 per cent, respectively. 

While the total for the first 11 months 
of 1929 is well above that for the cor- 
responding period of 1928, foreign sales 
of American metal-working machinery 
during November fell by 19 per cent 
under November, 1928, Among the vari- 
ous lines in which declines occurred were 
lathes, vertical boring mills and chucking 
machines, géar-cutting machines, drilling 
machines, sheet and plate metal-working 
machines, foundry and molding equip- 
ment and pneumatic portable tools. 

On the other hand several items showed 
gains, including planers and shapers and 
metal-grinding machines, while exports 


51 cities, as follows: Los Angeles, 4 per 
cent; Manchester, Portland, Me., and Salt 
Lake City, 3 per cent; Cleveland, Milwau- 
kee, Portland, Oreg.; Providence, Rich- 
mond, Rochester, and San Francisco, 2 
per cent; Atlanta, Baltimore, Birming- 
ham, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Butte, 
Charleston, S. C.; Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Detroit, Fall River, Indianapolis, Jack- 
sonville, Kansas City, Little Rock, Louis- 
ville,. Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, 
New Haven, New Orleans, New_York, 
Norfolk, Peoria, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, St. 
Paul, Savannah, Scranton, Seattle, 
Springfield, Ill., and Washington, 1 per 
cent and Denver, Omaha, and Philadel- 
phia, less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 
Three cities—Chicago, Dallas, and Hous- 
ton—showed~an increase of 1 per cent, 
and Mobile showed no change in the 
month. 


For the year period—Dec. 15, 1928, to 





Cincinnati, Kansas City and Seattle, 4 
per cent; Baltimore, Chicago, Houston, 
Minneapolis, Philadelphia, St. Paul, and 
Springfield, Ill., 3 per cent; Boston, Buf- 
falo, Butte, Charleston, S. C.; Columbus, 
Indianapolis, Little Rock, . Milwaukee, 
Newark, New Haven; Omaha, Peoria, 
Providence, Scranton, and St, Louis, 2 
per cent; Bridgeport, Detroit, Jackson- 
ville; New Orleans, New York, Portland, 
Oreg., and San Francisco, 1 per cent, 
and Norfolk and Savannah, less than five- 
tenths of 1 per cent. Seventeen. cities 
showed decreases: Atlanta and Los An- 


1929: 


All.commodities ....... 
Farm products 
Grains 
Livestock and poultry . 
Other farm products 
Foods 
Butter, cheese and milk 
Meats 
Other foods 
Hides and leather products 
Hides and skins 
Leather 
Boots and shoes 


Dec. 15, 1929—34 cities showed increases; | 


Distribution 


wr As Measured 
Car Loadings Are Smaller 


Mines and Minerals 


|Volume of Business Is Increasing 


by Check Payments 
Than Last Year; Wholesale 


Prices Advance Slightly for Week 


The volume of check payments during 
the week ended Jan. 11 was greater than 
in either the previous week or the same 
week of last year, according to the weekly 
statement of domestic business condi- 
tions issued by the Department of Com- 
merce on Jan. 18, which follgws in full 
text: f 

Receipts of wheat and cotton for the 
latest available week were lower than 
for the corresponding week of 1929. 
Cattle receipts and receipts of hogs were 
also lower than a year ago. The dis- 
tribution of goods, as reflected by data 
on freight car loadings covering the lat- 
est reported week, was lower than in the 
corresponding period of last year. 

The general index.of wholesale prices 
was fractionally higher than in the pre- 
vious week but was lower than a year 
EEE. 


ago. Cotton prices continued lower than 
last year, while the price.for iron and 
steel, showing no material change from 
the previous week, was lower than last 
year. 

Interest rates on time funds averaged 
lower than in either the preceding week 
or the same period of a year ago. Call 
money rates were likewise lower than in 
either period. Bank loans and discounts 
were lower than in the previous week 
but were higher than a year ago. Stock 
prices showed a fractional gain as com- 
pared with the previous week but were 
lower than a year ago. Bond prices in- 
creased fractionally but were still below 
the level of last year. Business failures 
were more numerous than in either the 
ae week or the same period of 


+ 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 


(Weeks ended Saturday. 
Jan. 
il 
1930 
Steel operations 
Bituminous coal production 
Petroleum production (daily av.)... ..... 
Freight-car loadings 
Bidg. contracts, 37 States (daily av.) ..... 
Wheat receipts 
Cotton receipts 
Cattle receipts 
Hog receipts 
Price No. 2 wheat 
Price cotton middling .. o, hence 
Price iron and steel, composite..... ..... 
Copper, electrolytic, price 
Fisher’s index (1926=100) 
Check paymerfts ........+0++ oaepeoe 
Bank loans and discounts 
Interest rates, call money 
Business failures 
Stock prices 
Bond prices 
Interest rates, time money 
Federal reserve ratio 
+Detroit employment 


* Revised. 
+ Data available semimont#ly only. 





machines, milling machines, and forging 
machinery were bouble, and those of roll- 
ing-mill machinery triple the volume at- 
tained in November, 1928. 

Foreign sales of American oil-well and 
refinery machinery continued their up- 
ward march in November, 1929, and ex- 
ceeded those for the same month of 
1928 by 3 per cent. Exports of this type 
of machinery have gained rapidly dur- 
ing the year, and for the first 11 months 
of 1929 show an increase of 60 per cent 
over the corresponding year in 1928. The 
increase in exports during November, 


of thread-cutting and automatic screw’ was largely due to gains in other oil well 


Retail Prices of Food for December 
Showed Decline From November Figure 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


geles, 3 per cent; Birmingham, Cleve- 
land, Dallas, Denver, Louisville, Man- 
chester, Pittsburgh, Rochester, and Wash- 
ington, 1 per cent, and Fall River, Mem- 
‘'phis, Mobile, Portland, Me.; Richmond, 
and Salt Lake City, less than five-tenths 
of 1 per cent. x 

As compared with the average cost in 
the year 1913, food on Dec. 15, 1929, was 
72 per cent higher in Chicago; 68 per 
‘cent in Scranton, 65 per cent in Cin- 
| cinnati; 63 per cent in Buffalo, Detroit, 
Philadelphia and Washington; 62 per cent 
in Baltimore, New Haven, New York, 
and Richmond; 61 per cent in St. Louis; 
60 per cent in, Birmingham, Boston, 
Charleston, S. C., Milwaukee, Pittsburgh 
and Providence; 59 per cent in Dallas, and 
Minneapolis; 58 per cent in Atlanta, and 
New Orleans; 56 per cent in Fall River, 
Indianapolis, -and Kansas City; 55 per 
cent in Louisville, and San Francisco; 54 
per cent in Newark; 53 per cent in Little 
Rock and Manchester; 52 per cent in 
Seattle; 51 per cent in Cleveland, Mem- 
phis and Omaha, 46 per cent in Jackson- 
ville; 45 per cent in Portland, Oreg.; 44 
per cent in Los Angeles; 42 per cent in 
Denver; and. 86 per cent in Salt Lake 
City. : 

Prices were not obtained in Bridge- 
port, Butte, Columbus, Houston, Mobile, 
Norfolk, Peoria, Portland, Me., Roches- 
ter, St. Paul, Savannah, and Springfield, 
Ill., in 1913, hence no comparison for the 
16-year period can be given for these 
cities. ' 





Index numbers of wholesale prices by groups and subgroups of commodities (1926 
equals 100), the last column showing the purchasing power of the dollar in December, 


Dec., 
1929 
94.2 
101.9 
97.5 
94.6 
108.2 
98.6 
101.9 
103.2 
94.4 
107.4 
107.4 
110.6 
106.1 


Year, 
1929 


96.5 
104.9 

97.4 
106.1 
106.6 

99.7 
105.8 
109.1 

91.6 
109.2 
112.7 
113.2 
106.3 
106.2 


Nov., 
1929 
94.4 
101.1 
94,9 
93.7 
108.1 
98.8 
103.7 
102.5 
94.5 
108.4 
109.3 
113.3 
106.1 


Dec., 


106.2 
98.1 
102.6 
105.7 
92.4 
101.4 
98.1 


105.9 
93.1 
93.1 
90.4 
94.3 
94.3 


Jan. 


104.0 
127.3 1 


93.0 
133.6 12.3 
141.2 138.5 
145.5 136.4 
123.1 
211.3 204.5 
104.8 104.7 
1143 114.3 


96.9 | 


Norway (a or p); furnaces, reverbera-| 43313, Leipzig, Germany , (p); \ cotton 
tory for steel foundries, 48185, Nitshill, | voiles, plain and printed, 43314, Rio de 
Scotland (a); glass edge grinding and| Janeiro, Brazil (a); dry goods, 43206, 
polishing machines, automatic, and glass-| Ceuta, North Africa (a); hair, cow and 
cutting machines, 43253, Badeberg, Ger-| ox, white and colored, washed and un- 
many (p); heating, central, eguipment| washed, and old and new sheepskin cut- 
specialties, including measurin nd con-|tings, 43207, Brussels, Belgium (p); 
trolling apparatus, 43243, Vienna, Aus-| hair, hog, raw, 43208, Glasgow, Scotland 
tria (a); labelling and automatic sta-|(p) hosiery, 43240, Montreal, Canada 
pling machines for shipping room, 43241, | (a); hosiery, cotton and rayon, men’s, 
Montreal, Canada (a and p); milk pas-|women’s and children’s 48265, Ponce, 
teurizing and cooling, cheese and butter | p, R., (a); hosiery, silk and rayon, 
making, can and bottle washing and | 43311, Berlin, Germany (a); hosiery, silk 
filling, and milk testing equipment, |and rayon, 43312% Madras, India (a); 
43222, Arica, Chile (ps packing ma-| knit goods, 42806, Ceuta, North Africa 
chinery, 43277, Paris, France (a); paint-| (a); leather, imitation, 43204, Oslo, Nor- 
geayin eaesieets, setteet fast anaes way (a); leather, imitation, 43255, Turin, 

’ ? , ; i > 
oe’ cdevtadted: “meanmiabatlan © taae Italy (a); leather, imitation, and auto 


chinery, 43178, Sydney, Australia (a and 
p); porenesneyrarng, machinery, for 
shoe, metal, and floor’ wax polishes, 
43187, Riga, Latvia (p); sand-preparing 
plant, for foundries, 43185, Nitshill, 
Scotland (a); saws, circular, for com- 
mon, and very thick wood, 43304, Turin, 
Italy (a and p); woodworking ma- 
chinery, 43277, Paris, France (a); 43304, 
Turin, Italy (a and p). 

Minerals: \ 

Brick, facing, 43302, Glasgow, Scot- 
land (s a); copper, fluorspar, gilsonite, 
graphite, nickel, and zinc, 43211, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); copper, raw, zinc 
plates, white metal, zinc, and lead, 43221, 
Copenhagen, Denmark (a); iridium in 
round discs; 43271, Rome, Italy (a and p); 
nonferrous scrap metal, 43182, Glasgow, 
Scotland (p); roofing felt, asphalt- 


t Swe eit 


| 


mobile top material, 43198, Cork, Ire- 
land (p); oilcloth, and automobile top 
material, 43195, Turin, Italy (a and p); 
rayon dress fabrics, 48240, Montreal, 
Canada (a); remnants, in 1 to 10-yard 
lengths, 43201, Cairo, Egypt (p); silk 
piece goods, 48223, Melbourne, Australia 
(a); silk print patterns, textile designs, 
43199, Sydney, Australia (p); sweater 
sets, including mufflers and scarfs, 
43203, Manila, P. I. (a and p); twine and 
rope, cotton, 43198, Cork, Ireland (p); 
viscose in the form of thread, 43225, 
Taihoku, Japan (p); wool goods, includ- 
ing coatings, 43229, Kopbal, India (a); 
yarn, 48234, London, England (a); yarn, 
cotton, rayon, or wood pulp, 43286, Mel- 
bourne, Australia (a); yarn, single- 
thread, cotton, multi-threaded wool, and 
natural raw silk, 48289, Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia (a and p), 


106.1 
91.5 
93.1 
77.0, 
954 
76.1 
81.7 
91.2 
92.0 
84.4 
92.4 


106.1 
90.4 
97.2 
75.4 
94.6 
75.1 


Other leather products 
Textile products 
Cotton goods 
Silk and rayon 
Woolen’and worsted good 
Other textile products ... 
Fuél and lighting materials 
Anthracite coal 
Bituminous coal 
Coke + 
“Manufactured gas 
! Petroleum products .........+ eeececaysageoe 
Metals and metal products 
Iron and steel 
Nonferrous metals 
Agricultural implements 
Automobiles 
Other metal products 
Building materials ...........++-. op peeduaie 
Lumber ; 
Brick 
Cement ......... 
Structural steel . 
Paint materials .... ‘ 
Other building materials 
Chemical& and drugs 
Chemicals 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
Fertilizer materials ..¢.......cecseeeseencee 
Fertilizers 
Housefurnishing goods 
Furniture , 
ED on denotes icane renner hebnan tunes 
Miscellaneous 
Cattle feed 


93.7 
99.4 
80.1 
97.8 
81.8 
81.6 
90.1 
91.3 


110.6 
102.9 
132.6 
105.7 
133.2 
123.0 
109.6 
108.2 
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Automobile tires 
Other miscellaneous ....... hd ide'e's obene dances 
Raw materials 
Semimanufactured articles 
Finished products 
Nonagricultural commodities .........++6. ioe 
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Average 1923-25—100) 


Dec. Dec. Jan. 
4 28 21 12 
1930 1929 1929 1929 
77.6 61.3 82.9 109.2 
*79.4 114.5 119.7 
25.2 126.5 124.5 
66.6 87.9 95.3 

61.1 


Fives 64.6 93.4 

50.7 493 60.8 56.7 
98.8 154.2 160.4 118.5 
62.3" 45.9 


68.0 77.2 
80.7 59.8 107.7 120.6 
96.9 946 91.5 83.7 
63.6 640 62.5 174.6 
86.8 86.7 86.9 87.5 
129.0. 129.0 119.6 
93.1 92.8 97.1 
143.2 154.8 
138.8 130.9 
109.1 154.5 
122.4 
203.7 
104.8 
114.3 
89.4 


Dec. 
22 
1928 
107.9 
113.4 
122.5 
93.7 
105.5 
98.6 
197.7 
63.9 
118.5 
86.0 
75.0 
87.5 
114.5 
96.9 
150.6 
130.8 
178.8 
120.6 
222.2 
107.2 
188.6 
83.2 


Jan. 


5 
1929 
110.5 
101.1 
124.4 
83.3 
64.4 
56.5 
140.8 
65.8 
106.9 
83.7 
73.5 
87.6 
119.6 
97.0 
164.2 
135.7 
200.0 
97.3 


89.8 87.2 


and refinery machinery, since exports of 
oil well drilling apparatus showed a 
slight decline under November, 1928. 
Although foreign demand for Amer- 
ican mining and quarrying machinery 
has been growing rapidly, with sales for 
the first 11 months of 1929 exceeding 
those for the corresponding period of the 
previous year by 31 per cent, exports 
during November alone fell somewhat as 
compared with the same month of 1928. 
Losses in this line occurred principally 
in mine hoists and derricks and in much 
lesser measure for rock drills, while ex- 
ports of coal cutters and ore-crushing 
and sorting machinery gained substan- 
tially, and those of concentrating and 
smelting machinery were triple the ship- 


_} ments made in November, 1928. 


Foreign sales of American power- 
pumping equipment during the first ii 
months of 1929 exceeded those for the 
same period of 1928 by 87 per cent, but 
such exports for November showed a 
slight. decrease. under November, 1928. 
This drop was largely due to lessened 
shipments of reciprocating power pumps, 
although exports of rotary pumps, while 
small in volume, showed a substantial in- 
crease. 

In the power-generating lines exports 
as a whole for the first 11 months of 1929 
were ‘10 per'cent over the same period of 
1928, but for the month of November alone 
showed a decline of about 6 per cent un- 
der November, 1928. Among the various 
items of this line, foreign sales of water 
wheels and water turbines and of steam 
engines, including steam boilers, con- 
densers and steam specialties, decreased 
decidedly during November, 1929, as com- 
pared with the same month of 1928, and 
for the 11-month period ending with No- 
vember they were also substantially be- 
low the levels reached during the first 12 
months of 1928. Foreign business in in- 
ternal-combustion engines, on the other 
hand; has shown a sharp gain for both 
periods, which increase was especially 
notable in gasoline locomotives and diesel 
and semidiesel marine engines. 

More Excavators Sold 

In the construction and conveying ma- 
chinery line, foreign demand continues 
to grow; sales during the first 11 months 
of 1929 were 17 per cent over those for 
the same period of the previous year, 
and during November they exceeded those 
made in November, 1928, by the same 
percentage. | Among the various items in 
this” line exports of dredging machinery, 
concrete mixers, hoists, derricks, and 
freight and passenger elevators during 
November, 1929, all showed declines 
under November, 1928, but sales of each 
of these items for the first 11 months 
of 1929 were substantially above those 
made during the corresponding period in 
1928. In addition, during 1929 exports 
of excavators and power here and their 
parts and accessories, road grading and 
maintaining equipment, and cranes sub- 
stantially exceeded the marks reached in 
1928, both for November and for the 11 
months ending with November. 

In the group including textile, shoe, 
and industrial sewing machinery, exports 
of the last named dropped somewhat 
during November under the same month 
8. However, foreign sales of all 
three items for the first 11 months of 
1929, were well over those of the corre- 
sponding period of 1928. 


Other Changes Reviewed 


Among the remaining machinery lines, 
November sales of tobacco machinery, 
bakery machinery and parts, paper and 
; pulp-mill machinery, sawmill and wood- 
working machinery, blowers and venti- 
lating machinery, ball and roller bear- 
ings and parts, laundry and dry-cleaning 
equipment, and iron and steel body valves 
were all over those of November, 1928, 
| but business declined in flour-mill and 
gristmill machinery, sugar-mill. machin- 
ery, brewers’ machinery, ice-making 
equipment, refrigerating equipment, and 
oil-mill machinery. 

During the first 11 months of 1929, as 
compared with the same period of 1928, 
marked gains were made in foreign sales 
of tobacco machinery, flour-mill and 
gristmill machinery, paper and pulp-mill 
machinery, sawmill and woodworking 
machinery, blowers and ventilating ma- 
chinery, refrigerating equipment, oil-mill 
machinery, ball and roller bearings and 
parts, air compressors, paint-spraying 
equipment, laundry and dry-cleaning 
equipment, and iron and steel body 
valves, 

As opposed to these favorable develop- 
ments, however, there was a slump in 
sales of such items as bakery machin- 
ery, sugar-mill machinery, ice-making 


of 1928. 





g|equipment, brewers’ machinery, cotton 


gins, and cotton 


resses and parts, and 
grinding and slic: 


‘machinery. 


Production of Metal | 
In Three States Is 
Generally Increased 


Output for 1929 of New 
Mexico, South Dakota and 
Texas Are Surveyed by the 
Bureau of Mines 


The yearly output of metals in the 
States of New Mexico, South Dakota and 
Texas during the year 1929 showed a 
substantial increase over the production 
in the previous year, except in the case 
of silver, which in the latter two States 
declined comparatively, according to esti- 
mates prepared by the Bureau of Mines 
and made public Jan. 15 by the Depart- 
ment. of Commerce. 

New Mexico’s output of common met- 
als showed the most noted increase over 
1928, with copper continuing to be the 
most important metal produced in the 
State. 

In South Dakota the value of the gold 
and the amount of silver produced showed 
decreases, while in Texas the output of 
gold and lead showed an increase during 
the last year, with the silver and copper 
production decreasing. The full text of 
the statement follows: 

The estimated output of gold, silver, 
copper, lead, and zinc from New Mexico 
ores and gravels in 1929 in terms of re- 
covered and estimated recoverable metal 
was 34,200 ounces of gold, 1,090,000 
ounces of silver, 22,000,000 pounds of 
lead, 100,000,000 pounds of copper, and 
68,000,000 pounds of zinc, according to 
Charles W. Henderson, Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce. 

Compared With 1928 

These figures are to be compared with 
a production in 1928 of 32,912 ounces of 
gold, 827,793 ounces of silver, 15,610,501 
pounds of lead, 89,854,646 pounds of 


“ | copper, and 62,406,000 pounds of zinc, and 


show substantial increases in all metals. 
The estimated gross value of the New 
Mexico metal production is gold $707,000, 
silver $582,000 lead, $1,397,000 copper 
$17,900,000 and zinc $4,522,000 or a grand 
total of $25,108,000 compared with $18,- 
815,863, an increase of $6,292,137 or 33 
per cent, 

The Pecos mine of the American Metal 
Co., on Willow Creek, San Miguel County, 
in its third year of production, continued 
to produce at the same rate as in 1928, 
with a slight increase in tonnage of lead 
concentrates produced and a slightly less 
tonnage, but increased grade of zinc con- 
centrates, resulting in almost the same 
output of contained zinc as if 1928. The 
ore, minerals in this complex sulphide ore 
body are sphalerite, galena, chalcopyrite, 
and pyrite, and the gangue is a sheared 
micaceous diorite. 

The ore bodies are mined both by the 
cut and fill system and by. square set 
stopes. . In 1929, the main shaft, was sunk 
to the 800-foot level. The mine and mill 
are connected by a 12-mile aerial tram- 
way. The mill has a capacity of 600, tons 
a day and employs selective flotation. 
The mill in 1929 produced. 53,134 tons, of 
zinc concentrates and 17,254 tons of lead 
concentrates. Improvement in. metallur- 
gical practice resulted in throwing more 
gold, silver, led, and copper into the lead 
concentrates and less into the zinc .con- 
centrates; also less zinc in the lead con- 
centrate. This mine is the largest single 
producer of gold, of silver, of lead, and 
of zinc in New Mexico. 

New Mexico Output 

In both quantity and value, copper 
continues to be the most important metal 
produced in New Mexico. The large low- 
grade porphyry copper deposit of the 
Chino Mines of the Nevada Consolidated 
Copper Co., at Santa Rita, steadily con- 
tinued its operation in 1929, but not at 
full capacity. The deposit is mined by 
open pit methods, using steam and elec- 
tric shovels, and ig concentrated at the 
company’s 15,000-ton flotation mill at 
Hurley. Ore treated in 1929 was en- 
tirely from shovel operations, but the 
development for the future underground 
mining of the Estrella ore body was 
continued. 

Cloudbursts at Lordsburg, which filled 
some of the shafts with surface water, 
cut the production of that district in 
1929 to 73,000 tons of siliceous-copper- 
gold-silver ores as compared with the ~ 
1928 output of 91,289 tons, which yielded 
in recovered metals $217,548 in gol 
104,653 ounces of silver, and 4,625,3 
pounds of copper. This ore finds a mar- 
ket at Douglas, Ariz., and at El Paso, 
Tex., chiefly because its silica content 
is needed for furnace linings. The largest 
producing mine in this district is the 
Ejghty Five and it was the most seri- 
ously affected by the heavy rains, ship- 
ping no ore in May and June. Other 
producers in 1929 were the Anita, 
Bonney, and Misers Chest. 

Mines Shut, Down 

The copper properties of the Phelps- 
Dodge Corporation, at Tyrone, where lim- 
ited underground operations by lessees 
and leaching of dumps by the company 
have been in progress for the last 10 
years, were completely closed in 1928 
and the plant and town placed in charge 
of watchmen. The Hanover-Bessemer 
Iron & Copper Co., at Fierro, shipped 
several thousand tons of copper ore to 
El Paso and several hundred thousand 
tons of iron ore to the steel plant at 
Pueblo, Colo. Copper carbonate ores con- 
tinued to be shipped from Pastura, 
Guadalupe County, and from Scholle, - 
Torrance County. Iron ore carrying & 
low content of manganese shipped from 
Silver City to the steel plant at Pueblo, ~ 
totaled 70,000 short tons. . . 

No production was made from the ~ 
Aztec lode gold mine, at the base of Mt, 
Baldy, Colfax County, and the produc- 
tion of placer gold from that region was 
small. Silver ores in small quantity 
were shipped from Chloride, Fairview, 
Lake Valley, and Kingston, Sierra 
County. Several small shipments of sil- 
ver-gold ore were made from Mogollon, a 
formerly large producing district, where 
new development work was under way 
in 1929. M 

In addition to the lead concentrates 
shipped by the Pecos mill in San ; 
County, lead ores: were ahipned from the 
Organ Mountains, .Hachita, ie 
Steins, and Kelly-M > 
and lead concentrates from the combi- 
nation selective flotation mill, at Han- 
over and the Peru seléctive flotation: mill 
at Wemple, near Deming. es 

Zinc in New Mexico a 

Zine ores and concentrates produced in 
New Mexico in 1929 amounted to 78,562 
tons containing 82,218,593 of zine, 
averaging 52.32 per cent ’ prO= 
duction was from the Hanover, vellyy 
Pinos Altos, Swartz, and Willow C ‘ 
[Continued on; Page 11, Column 7.] 
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The prohibition enforcement provisions 
of the Treasury-Post Office Appropria- 
tion bill (H. R. 8531), appropriating 
$15,000,000 for the prohibition unit, were 
left undisturbed in the bill after a pro- 
longéd discussion in the House Jan. 18. 
The controversy over this section of the 
bill was precipitated by an attack of 
Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, on the validity qf the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, on account of the wording of its sec- 
tion 3 as to ratification. He made a point 


of order against the whole section on this | 


ground. 

The only mention of prohibition on the 
floor of the Senate came from Senator 
Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, who sub- 
mitted for printing in the Congressional 
Record a series of articles purporting to 
detail the killings under 10 years of pro- 
hibition enforcement. 

“J think it is a good idea to preserve 
a summary of these killings, and I hope 
that it may receive the attention of the 
Law Observance Commission,” said Sen- 
ator Tydings. 

The figures submitted 
1,860 sons had been killed incident to 
the administration of the law. 


Referendum Suggested 


When Senator Trammell (Dem.), of 
Florida asked if the statistics included 
the number of prohibition officers killed, 
Senator Tydings replied affirmatively, 
adding, “It also gives the number of 
people who were not bootleggers who 
were shot by officers who investigated 
the situation after they had killed the 
citizens.” 

A suggestion for a nation-wide refer- 
endum on prohibition was made by Sen- 
ator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, majority 
leader of the Senate. Mr. Watson said 
orally that such a referendum should be 
conducted by the States. 

“I would like to see this settled by the 
vote of the people,” said the majority 
leader. “Each State should conduct its 
own referendum. I would like to see my 
State start it. 

“Tl’ve been advocating a prohibition 
referendum in Indiana for six years. I 
believe the State would vote dry over- 
whelmingly. I believe the country would | 
reaffirm its faith in prohibition. 

“I believe such a vote would relieve a 
lot of the uncertainty now existing.” 


Authority Held Ample 
Representative Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., in the chair, ruled against 
the point of order made by Mr. La- 
Guardia. He held there is ample author- | 

ity for making the appropriation. 


| 


Representative Linthicum (Dem.), of | 


Baltimore, Md., offered an amendment to 
probit use of any of the appropriation 
for enforcement of the national prohibi- 
tion act for determination or issue of any | 
permit for removal or use of any indus- | 
trial alcohol which is denatured with any | 
drug known to be injurious to the human | 
system. 

Mr. Linthicum said his amendment was 
identical with one submitted last year, 
but he thought Congress now had more} 
infarmation. He declared poisoning in- 
dustrial alcohol causes many deaths. 

Mr. Beedy asked Mr. Linthicum if he| 
did not agree that enforcement officers 
had the right to use whatever force was 
necessary to apprehend lawbreakers. 

“T can’t bring myself to believe officers 
should shoot men for a little liquor,” Mr. | 
Linthicum replied. | 


__ CRE 3190) 
Law Enforcement — 


Blocks Increase to 


Pee ae aes 9 See | his. castle, and should be 


showed that} 


Training Manual for Prohibition Force 
_ Prepared for Guidance in Enforcement 


1 


bition Defeated | Respect for Rights of Citizens Is Ordered and Limitations 


On Agents’ Activities Described 


-[Continued from Page 1.) 


guarded by the | the training of Federal enforcement 
law. As to the search of places other’) officers has been broadened: Officers are 
than private dwellings the courts have| compelled to take an intensive training 
been considerably more liberal in con-| course in enforcement work in the school 
struing the provisions of the law. It has} of instruction organized for that purpose. 
been held by-the Supreme Court of the} “The keynote of instruction, which is 
United States that the Constitution only | emphasized at all times, is: 
provides against unreasonable searches nforce the law in a legal manner 
and seizures and not all searches and|with due regard for the rights of all 
seizures. If a search is reasonable, ¢x- | citizens, in accordance with the provisions 
cept probably “in case of a dwelling, it is| of the Constitution of the United States. 
not a violation of the constitutional pro-| “The method of training devised equips 
vision. ; Federal prohibition agents with adequate 
“The thought that you should have in| knowledge of their duties and responsi- 
mind at all times in reference to search| bilities. 


warrants is that the rights of the per-| . 
son against whom the warrant.dis directed | Program of Training 
Has Been Broadened 


are paramount to the success of the| 

search. Do not unnecessarily resort to; |, F 3 

harsh means or tactics in the discharge|. “They realize the necessity of perform- 

of your duty in this regard. | ing Se with common sense and 
“uy 4 |sound Judgment, 

ore ae Oe te naeted he | “They are warned of the consequences 


a : f any. illegal act. 

in its execution and return you are|° “Ay j salle ial 5 
handling one of the most technical instru-| |, ane aatee pgs instructions 
ments known to the law. It is the one) aan 4 - the Fe rth. id Fifth A ed 
thing in the law that the courts have/ ments to the Constitution Th . ate 
been inclined to dismiss on technical | ty 4 tah snonen thod of ey i 
grounds, while the general tendency of sede Githete’ ‘ina enact och ng 
the courts is to do away with techniaali- | poy learn the technique of we he agpes 
Hes. ee . | investigation of larger and more impor- 
“You are admonished at all times to} tant cases, and the proper form of writ- 
keep in mind that a search warrant is an | ing a report 

| extraordinary writ, and should be dealt | ‘ 
| with accordingly. While it is perfectly | g 
\obvious that in the course of events and! 
changing economic conditions, laws ot 


con vised by Government, experts in legal 
been passed by which it has become nec-| procedure and in criminal ipeantheaiiiens 
essary to issue. search warrants almost | These experts direct the schools set up 
in every case afising under those laws,| at regular periods throughout the United 





uate instruction. 
“Training-school activities are super- 


“Every recruit has the benefit of ade- | 


Argument IsHeard. Discoveries of Research Workers 
Declared to Be Creating Industries 


‘Activities Are Being Made Obsolete, Says As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce 


/ 


On Bill Codifying 


big 


-ing 


Opiniohs. b 
santa 6 bill th 


the House Committee on Patents. 


Thomas L. Mead Jr., of Washington, 
D. C., patent attorney, said A referendum 
taken while the previous bill (H. R. 


13109) was before Congress showed 
}; mem 


|or that measure. 
the present bill. 


i Favors Provisions 


Henry C. Thomson, get attorney of 
| Boston, Mass., said , Mead’s state- 
ment was erroneous. He said the 625 
members of the association were given 


} 


Only 90 voted, he said, and of these 60 
favored the previous bill and 30 opposed 
jit. The witness said the present bill 
| had not been submitted to the member- 
|ship of the association. Mr, Thomson 
| opposed various sections of the bill. He 
said he thought the Provision which 
would permit secret registration of valid 
| patents. was unwise. 
| Mr. Thomson said he believed in a 
|eomplete file of all marks, registered 
;or unregistered, but that it should not 
be in the Patent Office. That would 
give marks “Patent Office significance,” 
he said, 

He suggested the file should be under 





the warrant has not lost its dignity. States. 


“The tendency of the courts, including! “The prohibitign training school is, in 
the Supreme Court of the United States, | fact, a continuously. moving institution. 
jin recent decisions, is to protect the|Its operations are country-wide. For ex- 
citizen against unreasonable searches} ample, instructors, after giving a course 
and seizures, All Federal law enforce-| of lectures ané examinations for prohibi- 
ment officers should be thoroughly fa-! tion agents in a certain city or district 
| miliar with this subject,,as it restricts,! move on to another city or district and 


jurisdiction of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and that it should be 
as simple as possible. 

Arthur C. Fraser, of New York, N. Y., 
chairman of 
marks of the New York Patent Law As- 
sociation, said he thought the present 
bill a “tremendous improvement”. over 





| defines, and limits the scope of your law-| there gather around them another group 
full activities.” | of agents for identical instruction. 
|_ The rights of all citizens under the} “The school of instruction keeps mov- 
| Fourth and Fifth Amendments to the!ing from city to city until each of the 
| Constitution are strongly stressed in the | 25 Federal prohibition districts have been 
| lecture courses given by instructors, and | completely covered and all of its enforce- 
|in the daily training of Federal prohibi-| ment personnel are brought within the 
|tion agents throughout the United! full scope of the training program. 
“Not a single agent is overlooked or | 
neglected. Those who are at posts of | 
}duty in isolated districts are called to} 
headquarters or other localities where 
the school of instruction is being held, 
“The instruction and training which 
given to each agent in his. own head- | 


' 


States. 


Personnel Declared 
To Have Been Improved 


Thé system of training that embraces! 
the entire prohibition field force and the | js 


more rigid tests established for entrance | quart le ; 
into the service have resulted in the | ¢ ers daily throughout the United 


building up of a more efficient and well- | States, supplementing the regular scheol 


I ell-/ of instruction courses, has - 
trained enforcement personnel. Prohibi- ened. y hes been: baved 


tion agents generally have a more in-; “In every prohibiti sng p 
telligent appreciation of their duties and | office, the asad oor ée tata 


limitations, and of the rights of the | at roll call every morning presents a 
| Vivid picture of the kind of training 


people. 
There is a reduced turn-over in_the| which every a 
{tones of agents.in all districts:' The Fed- to day. w sent Secvenset fon.:aay 
/eral enforcement personnel is operating| “He hears from his su rior 

t nel is oF officer 
more smoothly in coordinating its work | latest instructions reparding new cout 
with other law enforcement personnel. | decisions or departmental rulings 


The monograph itself outlines the Gov- | 
| Latest Developments 


ernment’s policy and problem in building 
up a highly trained prohibition enforce-| [yz Enforcement Outlined 
“He gains knowledge by the free inter- | 


ment personnel. These extracts from 
the monograph are quoted: d 
“The Eighteenth Amendment to the|change of views and experiences of fel- | 
Constitution placed in the hands of Fed-|!°w_ officers. . 
eral authorities the exercise of police| Supervisory officials test the men to| 
powers within the respective States. | determine whether they are keeping | 
“To carry out the provisions of the|SteP With the instructive methods in | 
Eighteenth Amendment and prohibition | #°¢ordance with orders. — 
enforcement laws, it became necessary}, “A Survey of the entire country em- 
to organize a large Federa’ enforcement bracing all prohibition districts makes 
personnel. it clearly evident that the expanded 
“The force of officers thus recruited|*@iming program has gone far toward 





| 
| 


nesses prod 


| 
were brought into the Government serv- | 


Numerous members of the House} ice without any well-planned system of 
clamored for recognition and during the| selection and training. 
course of the debate Mr. LaGuardia/| “Eventually, it became clearly appar- 
said that prohibition agents who killed| ent that some system must be devised 
rum runners were taken from jurisdic-| whereby Federal prohibition agents could 


building up a more intelligent and effi- 
cient organization in the field. 
“Progress already made is an assur- | 
ance that all prohibition enforcement | 
personnel in the field will show higher 


existing law. He said it avoided conflict 
with the cémmon law right of usage. 

The present bill, he asserted, avoided 
the effect of creation of trade mar 
rights by Congress. 

The bill was introduced by Representa- 
tive Vestal (Rep.), of Anderson, Ind. 
Hearings began Jan.. 17. 


neys, and foremen of Federal grand ju- 
ries throughout the United States have 
noted and commented upon the pro- 
nounced improvement in prohibition 
agent personnel. : 

“Their observation has been that the 
building up of a better trained group of 
enforcement agents has had a marked 
effect in speeding up the processes of 


| justice. 


“These results are noted: 

“1, Federal prohibition agents now 
command wider respect of the courts, 
juries, and the public. 

“2. Prohibition cases brought‘to trial 
reflect more earnest and methodiea! prep- 
aration. 

“3. secutors rely more implicitly 
upon the evidence presented and wit- 
uced. 

“4. Agents make a better impression 
upon the courts and juries when they, 
appear on the witness stand to give tes- 
timony. 

“5. Agents, by their straightforward 

andling of cases and in furnishin 
dence, are less susceptible to attagks by 
defense counsel, 

“6. A more favorable attitude of grand 
juries in relying upon the testimony of 


jagents, and quicker action in returning | 


indictments. 
Higher Percentage 
Of Convictions Obtained 


“7, A higher record of convictions in 
prohibition cases brought to trial. 
“The enforcement personnel is com- 


Trade Mark Laws 


Patent Attorneys Favor and, 
pose Measure at Hear-|,+ 
Held Before House 
Conimittee on January 18 
oe 


simplify and codify.the laws relating 
to trade marks, were heard Jan. 48 by 


bers of the American Patent Law 
| Association were unanimously in favor 
He ‘said he approved | 


an opportunity to vote in the referendum. | 


the committee on trade) 


evi- | 


efficiency ratings, in the final consumma- | POSed of as high type of men as will be 


tion of the State courts and brought 
before Federal commissioners and dis- 
charged. 


Point of Order Made 

Representative Sloan (Rep.), of Ge- 
neva, Nebr.,. declared the New Yorker’s | 
gtatement was a “sweeping charge 
against the judiciary.” 

Representative Sabath said, “It is true; 
instead of being prosecuted, prohibition 
agents are defended by district attor- 
neys.” 

It was against this statement that Mr. 
Beedy made his point of order. 
man Snell had difficulty in restoring order 
and finally ruled that the words objected 
to by Mr. Beedy should be read and the 
House would have to pass on their pro- 
priety. 


Mr. Snell reported the words to the} 


House. Representative Tilson (Rep.), of 
New Haven, Conn., who had taken the 
chair, ruled that there was nothing ob- 
jectionable to Mr. Sabath’s remarks from 
a parliamentary standpoint. 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of La 
Fayette, Ind., chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee and in charge of the 
Post Office-Treasury bill, moved that de- 
bete on the Linthicum amendment be 
ended in five minutes. The motion was 
adopted, 165 to 42. 

Later the Linthicum amendment was 
defeated 107 to 27. 


Increase Is Defeated 

Representative Black, (Dem.), of 

Brooklyn, N. Y. introduced an amendment 

to strike out the lines providing that not 

over $50,000 may be expended for collec- 

| tion and dissemination of prohibition 
data. The amendment was lost. 

| A motion by Representative Wood 

"(Rep.), of La Fayette, Ind., to close all 

debate on the prohibition paragraph 

der consideration was lost. 

| Representative Palmisano, (Dem.), of 

i more, Md., introduced an amendment 

ovide that no moneys appropriated 

the section shall be paid to any- 

convicted of or under indictment for 

& felony. This was lost upon a call for 


a _ of the House. 

c amendment offered by Mr. La- 

{ ( hanging the appropriation for 
he Buredu 


rf 
. 


Chair- | 


be trained in the fundamentals of our 
constitutional system of government. 
“The Treasury Department, early in| 
1927, authorized the training of cer- 
| tain supervisory groups of enforcement 
officers. : 
“After the Bureau of Prohibition was 
| created on Apr. 1, 1927, the present | 
Commissioner, James M. Doran, estab-| 
|lished a system of training that em- 
| braced the entire prohibition field force. 
At the same time more rigid tests were 
| authorized for entrance into the service. 
“The training of agents for the proper 
exercise of their duties, in a manner 
that would be a credit to the Govern- 
;ment, became a major objective. 
“The Commissioner of Prohibition is at 
|the head of the largest crime detection 
organization under Federal jurisdiction. 
“A major function of the Bureau is the 
detection of crime arising under prohibi- 
tion laws. The only definite direction to 
the Commissioner in the national pro- 
| hibition act is that he ‘shall investigate 
and report violations of this act to the 
United States Attorney.’ 


tion of perfected plans for training and | 
reclassification of the entire service. 

“Veterans in the service, as well as 
the new men, are brought together regu- 
larly for intensive instruction. An im-| 


| portant phase of the instruction work is | 


the additional instruction which is regu- | 
larly given to agents by the legal ad- 
visors and enforcement chiefs ‘n all pro- | 
hibition districts throughout the United | 
States. | 

“Training supervisors, following up | 
the lecture courses, have prepared and | 
distributed to every enforcement officer | 
throughout the prohibition service, 
copies of lectures and other textual ma- 
terial bearing directly upon their’ of- 
ficial duties. 

“At all times the value of that in- | 
tangible asset—the respect and con- 
fidence of the public at large is strongly 
emphasized. 

“Agents are reminded that they have | 
# personal as well as an official obliga- | 
tion. They are instructed that in their | 
official and private acts they- should | 
merit the respect of the people in the 
pecsouly community in which they | 
work. 





“The Commissioner, therefore, has en- 
deavored to develop a well-trained and 
effective organization capable of making 
difficult investigations in accordance with 
best approved methods of procedure. 

“To accomplish this, the program for 





| 
} 


| the legislatures of the several States, as 


_| provided in the Constitution, within seven| lecture on this subject: 


| years from the date of the submission 
hereof to the States by the Congress.” 

Mr. LaGuardia argued that section 
3 of the Eighteenth Amendment niust be 
construed to mean that after the Bight- 
j}eenth Amendment, of which the section 
is a part, was ratified, as provided by the 
Constitution, by another new provision 
in the Constitution itself, brought about 
by an amendment, the same _ article 
(Eighteenth Amendment), then ratified, 
wenld become inoperative unless “it shall 
have been ratified by three-quarters of 
the States.” He said that is a novel pre- 
| vision in the Constitution limiting the 
life of the Eighteenth Amendment un- 
less certain contingencies in the future 
shall have taken place. 

The mere reading of section 3, he con- 


“Throughout the training course for 
agents, special emphasis is given to the 
fact that officers must have a full under- 
standing of their duties and the limita- 
tions under which they work. 

_ “Upon this phase of training, it is 
timely to quote a few extracts from the 


“Remember that, as an officer of the 
Government, you are a public servant of 
the people with whom you come in con- 
tact. You are their servant, paid by | 
them to enforce the rules and laws made 
by them through their legally consti- | 
tuted representatives. 


Courteous Treatment 


Of Public Required 


“They have a right to expect fair, 
civil, and coufteous treatment at the 
hands of officers at all times. They have 
a right to expect and demand that offi- 
cers, at all times, conduct themselves 
so as to maintain the peace and dignity 
of the Government. 

“Under your oath of office and your 
oath as a witness, you should, in an im- 





of Prohibition from $15,000,-| tended, leaves no doubt that it refers} partial manner, give the court the facts 


to $300,000,000, was lost. 
presentative LaGuardia, 


E opposing 
| prohibition enforcement provisions 

bf the bill, argued that the Eighteenth 
ndment to the Federal Constitution 

j inoperative by its own provisions. He 


a point of order against the: prohi- 


first to the article, that is, “sections 1 
and 2 of the article of the Constitution 
now called the Eighteenth Amendment”; 
second, that it gives temporary life to 
that article unless. within a certain time 


obtained by your investigation, whether 
for or against the defendant. 

“It is the sole province of the jury 
to determine the guilt or innocence of 
the accused. You should do this, first, 


the article forming the amendment is| because it is right and proper that you| their fitness, 
ratified by three-quarters of the States.| should; and, second, because this atti. | duty. 


enforcement approprations on that|} He said “we can not possibly construe| tude on the part of a witness is more} 


He referred to the language of 
8, which reads as follows: 
"Section 3. This article sha 


oo 


ndment to the Constitution by 


‘a 


| section 3 to be applicable to something 
| which must have taken, place before sec- 





|} out, is written in the future tense. 


conducive to successful prosecutions. 


— in any crime detection organiza- 
ion. ; 

“Many of the agents are college grad- 
uates. Others have been successful busi- 
ness men, ranchers, farmers, merchants 
and bankers. 

“The trades are also well represented. 

“From the professional ranks there 
are lawyers, doctors, engineers, chemists, 
teachers, and accountants. , Many of 
them have had long terms in‘military or 
civilian service, ; 

“The personnel also includes men who 
have had police experience in cities or in 
some of the State police organizations. 

“Many of the investigators have done 
similar work in various other branches of 
Government service, such as the Post Of- 
fice Inspection Service, the Secret Serv- 
ice, the internal revenue intelligence 


| unit, the Indian Service and the Customs 


Service. 

“These men are representative types 
of good American citizenship. 

“They are required to pass a rigorous 
examination. Their character and record 
in the respective communities in which 
they have lived are thoroughly investi- 


| gated. Thus, an efficient organization of 
|men has been recruited and trained in 


crime-detection work. 

_“After an applicant has passed the 
civil-service examination, and before he 
has been placed upon the eligible list, 
his character record is subjected to 
closest scrutiny. Thus, they are rea- 
sonably certain that the applicant is of 
good character before he is certified for 
appointment. 

“It is clearly evident that the Goyern- 
ment is attaining a higher standard in 
personnel by this systematic procedure. 

“The character test, applied under the 


| present system, has brought into the 


prohibition service a type of men who 
command wider respect in their dealings 
with the public. They are promoting a 
greater regard for the law by their con- 
duct and manner of handling prohibition 
violators. 

“Since the enactment, by Congress, 
requiring that all Federal prohibition 
agents have a civil-service status, it has 
been necessary to reorganize the enforce- 
ment personnel. The process has been a 
gradual one, and could not be accom- 
plished overnight, 

“But gratifying progress has been 
made, Just as rapidly as the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission has designated eligibles, 
and as these eligibles have demonstrated 
they have been assigned to 
“Outstanding types best 


of men, 
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Production | 


Manufactures 


Pe 
‘Mang Present 


With the past decade’s development 
telephones, automobiles, aviation, talk- 
ing pictures, and radio in the back- 
ground, long-range vision and_ broad 
mentality are needed for comprehension 
of what the business movement. will 
be in the next 10 years, said Dr. Julius 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
a radio address Jan. 19 through 
WMAL and affiliated stations of t 
Colurhbia Broadcasting System. 


“An enormously powerful new figure 
has entered on the scene,” said Dr. Klein. 
“T mean the ‘research scientist’—the lab- 
oratory worker. Here, surely, we have 
one of the greatest commercial lessons 
of the nineteen-twenties—one of the 
|lessons that mean most to us when we 
turn our eyes ahead. — 

“The scientific worker in the labora- 
tory or machine-shop, with some seem- 
ingly minute discovery, proved himself 
capable of rearing endless ——e chim- 
neys. Conversely, he proved ‘himself 
capable of making certain activities 
abruptly obsolete.” 

Dr. Klein’s address follows in full text: 

The decade of the nineteen-twenties in 
the United States—the 10-year,=period 
which has just closed with such a burst 
of “business fireworks,” so to speak— 
witnessed the most startling, the most 
spectacular economic advances ever re- 
corded by any decade in the history of 
the world. No “speculative recession” 
can blind us to that fact.. It was a 
decade during which (to borrow Byron’s 
phrase) the achievements of’ science and 
of trade “went pouring forward with im- 
petuous speed.” 

To understand rightly the business dec- 
ade. or the year on whose threshold we 
now stand—to prepare ourselves to cope, 
successfully and profitably, with the days 
that lie ahead—we need to visualize as 
| keenly as possible, I feel, the commer- 
cial trends and triumphs of the twenties. 

Speed and the Machine: There we have 
at least two key words that express a 
major aspect of those triumphs. “Speed 
jand the Machine!” To bring these ab- 
| stract terms a little closer to commercial 
| questions—closer to our customary hu- 
|man contacts, our new and broader needs 
|—let us take two or three examples, 
contrasting “Then” with “Now.” 

For a long time we have been shipping | 
|to foreign countries our machinery, 
cotton, wheat, and automobiles. We} 
still do that—and strongly—but today, | 
| through one of the most recent tri- 
|umphs of the twenties, we are exporting. | 
| also, tap dancing, baritone ballads, and | 
| emotional crises. (Talking pictures have 
| done that—of which “more ‘anon.’’) 

|. From time immemorial, dealers have 
| kept_stocks of lumber or of bricks to! 
| enable millions of us and of our for-| 
eign friends to stay within the shelter | 
| of solid walls—but today thete are other 
dealers selling us the ability to make 
| Spirit voyages to far-off lands of fantasy, 
or to cruise swiftly out among Nature's 
wonders, to gaze’ a while at geysers and 
peer at painted’ canyons. 

_And all these new activities have been 
either created outright, or immensely ac- 
centuated, during that dynamic decade of 
the twenties. 

Trade is no longer an affair merely of 
beefsteaks, shirts, or shingles—the ele- 
mental needs of food, clothing, shelter. 
Business has ramified incaleulably. It 
has invaded novel regions. More and 
more, it is dealing with the amenities, 
the one-time luxuries. (And right here 
I am tempted to recall to you the coup- 
let that I heard the other day: “There 
little luxury, don’t you cry! You'll be 
a necessity by and by!”) Business has 
been mounting, increasingly, to the 
planes of diversion, entertainment, spir- 
| itual enrichment, 


Great Industries Based 
On New Products 


And the new products that typify those 
things—products that are largely the 
creation of the past 10 years—have en- 
gendered giant industries, have called 
forth (out of nothingness, almost) vast 
sums of business yearly, besides making 
us all more comfortable, more happy, 
more “alive.” 

When we see today, in nearly every 
home, a radio set of beauty and distinc- 
tion, capable of bringing a hundred cities 
into a single living-room, it is hard in- 
deed to realize that 10 years ago com- 
mercial broadcasting had not yet been 
born, and that even in 1921 the radio 
fan who “got Pittsburgh” was likely to 
gloat jubilantly about it all the evening, 
and devote himself more zealously to 
tinkering with the sprawling “open-face” 
maze of wiggling wires and dust-collect- 
ing gimcrack contraptions that consti- 
tuted his receiving set. 

In this past 10-year period the voice 
of nearly all the world have been brought 
under the control of the tip of your little 
finger—loneliness and isolation have been 
practically abolished—agnd a vast, invis- 
ible force has been set in motion in be- 
half of national cohesion, human com- 
radeship, and a wider, more effective 
comprehension of our common problems. 


| 
| 
' 
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Ten years ago—three years ago—we had 
only shadows on the screen, mutely mo- 
tioning in black and white. Today, in 
scenes as brilliant and colorful as jewels, 
we hear the words and vocal tones filling 
the auditorium—the harsh imprecations 
of the menacing villgin, the bird-like 
notes of the soprano—all with an aston- 
ishing illusion of life and reality—and we 
accept it as a commonplace. 


This development of talking pictures 
has given rise to a variety of considera- 
tions which time does not permit me to 
discuss at all intimately tonight. There 
are fascinating problems of improving 
the technique, which, admittedly, is by 
no. means perfect now. What is to be 
the effect upon, or relation to, what we 

now as “living music”? Here is an \im- 
portant and highly controversial theme 
that I cannot examine, for obvious rea- 
sons. What means ate being devised to 
solve the foreign-language perplexity? 
What reactions are being encountered 
abroad? What of the foreign apprehen- 
sions as to the “invasion” of an alien 
American outlook through the medium 
of vocal films, and the alleged “impair- 
ment” ‘of established cultures? These 
are new and’ vital questions’ that the 
decade of the twenties has thrust upon 
the thirties. They all seem so important, 
and the subject is so big, that I shall 
return to it some weeks hence and devote 
to it then our entire 15-minute period. 

Aviation’s progress during this past 
dramatic decade has been brought so 
vividly to the attention of us all that I 
am sure I need not elaborate upon it. 
You all know the stories of the trans- 
oceanic and transcontinental flights, the 
refuelling achievements, the altitude 





Customs Appeals | 
Filed in the _ 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals , 


A summary of appeals in customs 
cases filed in the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals to and including Appeal 
No. 8313 was published in previous is- 
sues, The summary of appeals filed 
subsequently follows: 

No. 3821. J. E, Bernard & Co. v. United 
States. Dutiable value of. imported per- 
fumery. Merchandise invoiced perfumery 
appraised undex #etion 402 of the tariff act 
of 1922 on the theory that neither conan 
nor export value of the merchandise could be 
ascertained is claimed dutiable under the 
same section on the ground that such value 
could be determined. 3 

No. 3322, North American Mercantile Co. 
vy. United States. Goishi made of stone— 
Stipulation. Appeal by the importer froma . 
ruling of the Customs Court, First Division, 
holding that a stipulation, submitted to the 
Customs Court, Pye | — me i = of 
the samé dutiable character as - 
ered by Abstract 49273 and therein held 
dutiable-as a manufacture of shell,” in so far 
as it settles facts is controlling, but is not 
éffective or binding on the court so far as 
it attempts to stipulate the law. The hold- 
ing further declared that the i 
by the court of the rate of daty to which 
imported merchandise is subject in an issue 
between the importer and the Government 
is a settlement of the law in the case and 
it cannot be settled by the parties. 

No. 3323. United States v. C. S. Emery & 
Co. Lumber. Merchandise held entitled to 
free entry under paragraph 1700 or 1702, 
tariff act of 1922, is claimed dutiable at 33 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
of the same act. 

No. 3824. Weiss & Behueller v. United 
States. Glass and metal wall brackets and 
chandeliers, glass, chief value. Two-arm 
glass and metal wall brackets and glass and 
metal chandeliers, glass chief value, held 
properly dutiable as illuminating articles in 
chief value of glass, under paragraph 218, 
tariff act of 1922, at 60 per cent ad valorem, 
are claimed dutiable as articles in chief value 
of glass, blown, cut, etc., not specially pro- 


records, the development of huge cabin | vided for, at 55 per cent under the same 


planes. 
Traffic by Airplane 
Developed Rapidly 


Ten years ago we did not even have the 
air mail. Regularly scheduled air lines 
were virtually nonexistent, and adequate 
airports were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. People in general were afraid of 
airplanes, and regarded flying merely as 
an ultrahazardous sport or adventure. 

What a change we see today! There 
are- now more than 35,000 miles of es- 
tablished airways in this country, and 


more than 12,500 miles of these are now | 


lighted. for night flying. The air mail 


planes flew in 1929 more than 15,000,000 | 
That is 63 trips from the earth| 


miles. 
to the moon! Miscellaneous air services 
—involving five times as much flying as 


the scheduled routes—inelude sightsee- | 


ing, student instruction, crop dusting 
with insecticides, aerial photography, 
mapping, messenger service, advertising, 


charter or “air-taxi” service, and other | 


classes, of operations. 


Today we are witnessing, too, a very | 


rapid development of ro flying and 
a widespread growth of flying clubs. Air 
rail service has made a secure place for 
itself. The “aerial Pullman” is being 
mentioned more frequently’ in aviation 
talk. (When the flying sleeping-car is 
common, I think we will be justified in 
returning an emphatic “No!” when the 
porter inquires if we would “like to be 
brushed off.”) Aids to pilots have been 
multiplied—the invaluable “radio beacon” 
being one of the most interesting of 
these. Airports are springing up on 


every hand. Progress is being made in| during this past decade, and have es- 


the marking of towns and highways. 
The country turned out in 1929 more 
than $75,000,000 worth of aviation prod- 
ucts. 


And practically all these things have 
cone into being during the decade 1920- 


There are more than 31 


| 





| 


Today, five of | mere historical retrospection. 


| think you 


paragraph. 
: oy 3325. French Creme Co. et al. v. 
United States. Dried egg. yolk-—Spray proc- 
ess—— Commercial designation. Egg yolk 
which has been dried by what is known as 
the spray process held dutiable under para- 
graph 713, tariff act of 1922, is claimed duti- 
able as egg yolk, prepared or preserved, not 
specially provided for under the same act. 


few sentences that I can give to it to- 
night. Incaleulable good has come—but 
there have been, too, certain shadows 
that really must be recognized. Trillions 
of hours of time have been saved, for en- 
joyment and productive effort—but we 
have had, also, exasperating’ traffic jams 
in city streets, those solemn “bi lets- 
doux” of the law that we call “tickets,” 
and the brusque interrogation “D’ye 
’re goin’ to a fire?” The fray jp 

tic hunt for parking space grows fierce 
every day, and when you have found it— 
well, you know “parking space” has been 
defined as a sort of beauty salon “where 
you leave your car to have those little 
permanent waves put in the fenders. 
Jazz-age excesses, it has been claimed, 
have been made easier by “high-powered 
cars” (through no inherent fault of those 
means of locomotion)—but, on the other 
eorg a hundred aie peaceful, “- 
ure-loving citizens have been. set. .on 
whirling wheels to delight Re the eon 
of. their country throughout its length 
and breadth. The preponderance of bene- 
fit has, I need hardly say, been simply 
overwhelming. : 

While we are speaking of these sev- 
eral means of transportation and com- 
munication, we must not neglect to note 
that we have more than doubled the 
number of telephones in the _ country 


tablished telephone service across the 
seas and with liners in mid-ocean. ; 

“My days aré swifter than a weavers 
shuttie,” said the Biblical patriarch Job. 
What would he have said to the speed 
of 1930—“the speed that spins the future 
and the past?” The future! We need 


: 314 times as many|to pause upon that word, I think. We 
jautomobiles on our highways now as 


| thre were 10 years ago. 


are not especially interested, tonight, in 
We are, 


our States, when taken together, are | or should be! looking forward. We have 


found to have more motor vehicles than | our eyes fixed om the new year, the new 





Man’s judgment, it has been said, is no 
better than his information—and the 
radio is providing us with a wealth of 
knowledge on which sound decisions may 
be based. In the radio, this last decade 
has given to mankind one of the most 
titanic civilizing, “welding” influences of 
all time. 

And today, when we hear the voice of 
an announcer in San Francisco or Mexico 
City or Havana, we cannot help wonder- 
ing how long it will be before we shall 
see as well as hear the scene at the trans- 
mitting end—because the more recent 
ears of this past decade have proved, 
ndubitably, the practical nature of tele- 
vision. Is each one of us, with respect 
to sound and vision, to become virtually 
omnipresent throughout this spinning 
globe—commanding a device whose 
mone would incomparably surpass the 
Flying Carpets and Wizard Lamps con- 
ceived by the story-tellers of the Arabian 
Nights? Through the creations of sci- 
ence and of business, shall we be able, at 
will, to project our full perceptive fac- 
ulties to the heights of the Andes or the 
depths of Africa? These recent years 
have laid at least a groundwork for just 
such miracles as that. 


Motion Pieture Business 
Has Been Revolutionized 
Something of the sort has already been 


'adapted for work as prohibition agents, | accomplished in the field of talking. pic- 


“Avoid at all hazards the showing of|are those who have had training and|tures. Here again there has been a veri- 


ll be inop-| tion 3 became existent as a part of the | bias or prejudice if you would expect | broad 
unless it shall have been ratified | Constitution itself. Section 3, he pointed| the jury to rely 


apes your testimony. | 
“Federal judges, 
; 


ederal district attor- | 


experience as investigators, 
To be continued in the issue of 
Jan. 21, : 


table revolution, not only in entertain- 
ment, but in the industry and enterprise 
from which that entertainment. springs. 


existed in the entire Nation as recently | decade. 
as 1920; in fact, they exceed the 1920) ment be? 


Those | mercially ? 


total by nearly 1,000,000 cars. 
five States are New York, California, 
Ohio, Illinois, and Michigan, ranking in 
the order named. 
_ There were only 7,500,000 motor cars 
in the whole country at the beginning of 
1920. In the single year 1929 we pro- 
duced more than 5,500,000—and the total 
in use at the present time is 26,500,000. 
Last year, the automobiles that we sold 
to foreign countries numbered more than 
1,000,000. As I said to you last Sunday, 
it is difficult, in discussing this industry, 
to avoid literally folling in ciphers and 
juggling digits of appalling proportions. 
otor cars representing the mere in- 
crease in our ownership of such -vehicles 
since 1920 would—if lined-up in a nice 
tight proeession such as one encounters 
on suburban highways on Sunday after- 
noons—extend considerably more than 
twice around the world. A_ bumper-to- 
bumper parade from New York City to 
Tibet—if that were possible on -land— 
would enlist only one-fifth of the addi- 
tional automobiles that the American 
people have acquired ‘during the past 10 
years. 

Think of what the 
vase-eaah in this one industry since 
1920 has meant to the United States! 
Consider the new jobs created, the em- 

loyment provided for workers manu- 
acturing these motor vehicles, parts and 
accessories; for dealers and salesmen in 
the automotive line; repair-shop and ga- 
rage wnployes professional chauffeurs 
and truck drivers; gasoline refinery and 
oil workers; the personnel of automobile 
financing and insurance, companies! 
Think of the industries that have been 
aaa expanded by reason of their con- 
tributions to the automobile growth; 
practically all the important metals; 
oie glass; leather; lumber; asbestos; 
acquer and enamel; and many others! 
Think of the tourist camps, the roadside 
inns and lunch-rooms! erhavs, if you 
encountered some especially unlovely ex- 
amples of those today, you would rather 
not think of them.) 


One-tenth of Employment 
Is in Automobile Industry 


Billions and billions of dollars of new 
American business have been absolutely 
created during this period 1920-1930 
through the up-surging of this vast key- 
industry of automotive products. One 
out of every 10 of the persons gainfully 


tremendous for- 


| employed in this country is now deriving 


a livelihood from the motor, vehicle or 
closely allied lines. The vital importance 
of the industry as a stabilizing force is 
perfectly apparent. 

What this development has meant to 
us in a social and econ way might be 
the subject of a book, rather than the 


} 
| 
| 


| 
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What will the business move- 
What will it bring to us com- 


Broad Mentality Needed 
To Foresee Developments 


If we are to cope with the rushingg 
days of the present and the future, we 
cannot be. content with a mere “putt , 
mentality.” It is desirable, of course, to 
be very careful and precise in the “close 
play,” as elsewhere—but we must 
zealous also in acquiring the technique 
of the long, safe drive with a vigorous 
“follow-through.” : : 

The long-range commercial vision of 
the future embraces today, I feel, one 
particularly outstanding point. Busi- 
ness is no longer moulded solely by solid 
manufacturers of staple products—or by 
merchants concerned about “turnover — 
or by bookkeepers entering dull digits in 
columns. Business is no longer an af- 
fair merely of order-books, ledgers, 
drafts, invoices, bills of lading. hey 
all play vital roles, of course—but en 
enormously powerful new figure has en- 
tered on the scene. I mean the “re- 
search scientist”—the laboratory werxer, 
Here, surely, we have one of the great- 
est commercial lessons of the nineteen- 
twenties—one of the lessons that means 
most to us when we turn our eyes ahead. 

Time and time again, in this past 
dramatic decade, a single cloistered 
scientist, armed with a spectroscope and 
a photomicroscope and one or two other 
“seopes” (including scope for his abil- 
ity) has revolutionized tremendous areas 
of business and_ financial effort. The 
things I have discussed tonight afford 
the amplest proof of that, 

In the nineteen-twenties, the test-tube 
becamé, very definitely, more potent than 
the desk. ‘The atom became mightier 
than the commercial mastodon. 

New products formed one of the most 
vibrant commercial keynotes of the 
twenties, The scientific worker in the 
laboratory or machine-shop, with some 
seemingly minute discovery, proved him- 
self capable of rearing endless factory- 
chimneys — generating giant economic 
organisms—creating employment for 
hundreds of thousands of men and women 
—flinging billions of dollars of annual 
business into the currents of American 
trade. Conversely, he proved himself 
taneble of making certain activities 
abruptly obsolete. 

“Rage to riches” used to be the slogan 
of the Horatio Alger heroes and hero- 
ines of our childhood. “Refuse to riches 
—an even more extraordi conver- 
sion, in the strictly material field—repre- 
sents one phase of scientific achievement 
n the twenties? in the domain of “syn- 
thetic products.” And the workers of 
such miracles have rendered America and 
all the world vastly better off. 
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Federal Court Decisions 


Complete Statement Wife’s Protest to Sale of Land Barred 
Of Situation Required By Judgment Vesting Title in Husband 


In Answer to Libel 


Bare Denial of Facts Charg- 
ed in Collision Case Held 
Not to Constitute a Suffi-' 

cient Answer 


Boston, Mass.—The District Court for | 
the District of Massachusetts has sus-'| 
tained exceptions to an answer to a libel | 
in a case involving the collision of vessels 
on the ground that it did not set out in| 
full the circumstances surrounding the | 
collision. | 

The court ruled that the bare “denial | 
of th@facts charged in a libel in a col- | 
lision case does not constitute a sufficient | 
answer. The respondent in such a case| 
is required, it held, to file an answer con- | 
taining a statement of the circumstances | 
of the collision corresponding in full-| 
ness and in detail to that required in; 
the libel. | 


Tuomas K. BENTAEY 
v. 
UNITED STATES 
Court, D. Massachusetts. 
Adm. No. 284, 


Opinion of the Court 
Dee. 31, 1929 


4 District 


Dissenting Opinion Contends Decree Quieting Title Was 


Void by Reason of 


A judgment vesting full title to 
real operty in the husband, ac- 
quired at a time when the State laws 
gave to the husband absolute con- 
trol and management of community 
real property, has been held binding 
on the wife, precluding her from 
claiming an interest, though the 
property was purchased with her 
own separate money after marriage, 
wa a Court of California has 
held. 

The question was raised in a suit 
for specifie performance of a con- 
tract for the sale of the land, the 
wife seeking to prevent conveyance 
claiming the land as her separate 
property. : 

Justice Preston, dissenting from 
the majority opinion, states that the 
decree quieting title in the husband 
may be attacked on the basis of con- 
structive fraud, by proof that the 
land was purchased by the separate 
money of the wife after marriage, 
by this means imposing a trust on 
the property in favor of the wife. 

The publishing of the full text of 
the opinion was begun in the issue 
of Jan. 18, and continues as follows: 


The act also provides for the posting | 
|and publishing of summons and the filing | determinatiou shall be “binding and con- 


of an affidavit by the plaintiff in said 


|suit wherein the following facts must 
|be fully and explicitly set forth: “(1) | 


Constructive Fraud 


| quiet title is binding upon a specific 


, defendant. In Title ete, Restoration Co. 


|v. Kerrigan, supra, in which case this 
|act was for the first time before this 
‘ court, an elaborate’ review of the act 
| itself, the legal principles involved and 
|the authorities was given. It was 
| therein stated that the proceeding au- 
| thorized py this statute was one quasi 
|in rem and declared that a decree under 
it was binding upon persons whose 
names were unknown, where the require- 
ments of the statute had been fully com- 
| plied with, notwithstanding the rule that 
| ordinarily such judgment is only binding 
|upon the parties and their privies. 


| Claim of Wife May. 
| Be Adverse to Husband 


If the defendant Otto Kalinowsky had 
; brought suit to quiet title against the 
| defendant Bertha Kalinowsky the de- 
| cree obtained therein would have been 
| binding upon her as to every claim, 
| legal or equitable, which might have 
| been litigated in that action. The “Mc- 
| Enerney Act” itself provides. that all 
| titles legal and equitable shall be “ascer- 
tained and determined” and that such 


|clusive upon every person claiming any 
| interest whatsoever.” It follows, there- 
| fore, that the “McEnerney decree” not 


Morton, District Judge-—This case 
presents a point of practice in admiralty 
of some importance. The libellant ex- 
cepts to the answer upon the ground 
that while admitting the collision took 
place it does. not contain a full account 
of the manner in which it occurred ac- 
cording to the defendant’s contention. 

e answer, after categorically admit- 
rt or denying the various clauses in 
the libel, contains a general statement 


from which it appears that there was a 


collision -between the two vessels _as 
charged in the libel; and it then gives 
a very sketchy and incomplete account 
of how the. collision. happened. The 
libellant contends that, he is entitled to 
a statement. on this point in the de- 
fendant’s pleading correspondjng in full- 
ness and in detail to that required in 
the libel. .The respondent on the other 
hand contends that no such statement 
need be included in the answer in a col- 
\e case; and that a bare denial of 
the-facts charged would as a matter of | 
law be sufficient. 

Previously Decided 


This precise question arose in the 
“Why Not” L. R. 2 Adm. & Ecc. 265.) 
In that case an answer in a collision 
case which was considerably fuller and 
moré detailed than the one before me 
was excepted to upon'the same ground 
as here; and the answer was supported 
by the same arguments as have been 
addressed: to ‘the, It. was held that the 
nswer was insufficient; andthe court 
irectéd “a fuller statement to be made 
as to what the ‘Why Not’ did between 
the time of sighting the ‘Margaret’ and 
the collision.” The practice in this court 
has been in accord with this decision. 
Rule 26 of the rules in admiralty of 
the Supreme. Court directs that “all an- 
swers shall be full and explicit and 
istinet to each separate article and sep- 

ate allegation in the libel,” ete, Rule 
22 governing libels requires that the 
libel shall “propound and allege in ,dis- 
tinct articles the various allegations of 
fact upon ‘which the libellant relies in 
support of his suit,” etc. 

Requirements of Answer 


This has been construed as requiring 
“a plain statement of the movements of 
the two vessels as they approached each 
other, their courses, and the mode in 
which they were sailed or handled, and 
the circumstances of wind and tide, 
where these have any bearing on the 
case, as they generally have, and also! 
a distinct statement of the acts of neg- 
ligence or faults of navigation which are 
claimed to have caused or contributed 
to the disaster; and such a statement of 
thy circumstances of the collision that 
the connection between the alleged faults 

nd the collision, as cause and. effect, 
‘an be plainly understood.” Choate D. 
J. McWilliams v. The Vim 2 F. R. 874 
at 875. See too, Jacobsen v. Dalles Co. 
93 F, R. 975. The answer should, mu- 
tatis mutandis, be as explicit as ‘the 
libel. In the “Claus Thomesen,” referred 
to in the opinion in the “Why Not,” 
supra, Dr. Lushington, in dealing with 
a similar objection to an answer said, 
“every pleading, whether the petition 
or the answer, ought to be so framed 
as that if the evidence was taken before | 
an examiner, the pleadings alone would 
enable him to elicit all the facts of the | 
case.” L. R. 2 Adm. & Ecc. at 267. The 
rule as stated by Judge Choate is the| 
one which has generally been followed 
in this district, both as to libels and 
answer. 


Exceptions sustained. 


Patent Appeals 


Filed in the 
Court of Customs and 
4y Patent Appeals 


| 


A summary of appeals in patent and 
trade mark cases filed in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
cluding Appeal No. 2679 was published 
in previous issues. The summary of ap- 
peals filed subsequently follows: 


No. 2680. Reginald Av Fessenden vy. Rich- 
ard H. Wilson and John P. Shafer. Inter- 
ference No, §1407. Secret signal, 





No. 2681. In re application of Edward G. 
Rowley. Appeal from Board of Appeals.\ 
Serial No. 703620. Improvements in type- 
writing machines and stands, 
No, 2682. In re application of Charles. P 
Willman. “Appeal from the Board of At 
8. Serial No. 105108. Improvements in 
ined receptacles and art of making same. 
No. 2683. In re application of Matthew 
Green and Elmer M. Jo Appeal from the 
Board of Appeals. Serial No. 64569. Im- 
provements R rust proofing composition and 
method 6f making the same. 
©. 2684, In. re applieation of Elmyr A. 
Lai in. Appeal from the Board of Ap- 
als. Serial Ne. 614081. Method of hard- 
ening the surface of steel castings. 
No. 2685. In re application of William. H. 


Spence and C, Bergen. Appeal from 
the Board of als, Serial No, 686648, 


j Peart in Internal combustion engines, 


| ability. 


The character of his estate, right, title, 
interest or claim in, and possession of 
the property, during what period the 
same has existed and from whom ob- 
tained; (2) whether’ or not he has ever 


or any part. thereof, or any interest 


also a statement of any and all sub- 
sisting mortgages, deeds of trust, and 
other liens thereon; (3) that he does 
not kno-v and has never been informed 


of any other person who claims or who 
may claim, any interest in, or lien upon, 


the property or any part thereof, ad-| 


versely to him, or, if he does know or 
has been informed of any such person, 
the name and address of such person. 
If the plaintiff is unable to state any 


one or more of the matters herein re- | 


quired, he shall set forth and show, fully 
and explicitly, the reasons for such in- 


a part of the judgment roll.” ; 
11 of the act provides that, “The judg- 


ment shall ascertdin and determine all | 


estates, rights; titles, interests and 


}claims in and to said property and every 
| part thereof, whether the same be legal 
{or equitable, present or future, vested 


or contingent, or whether the same con- 
sist of mortgages or liens of any de- 


scription and shall be binding and con- ; 


elusive upon eyery person who, at the 
time of the commericement of the action, 
had or claimed any estate, right, title, 
or interest in-or to said property, or 
any part ‘herent, and. upon every person 
claiming under him by title subsequent 
to the commencement of the action.” 

(5) In view of the plain language of 
the statute that “the judgment shall 
ascertain and determine all estates, 
rights, titles, interests and claims in and 
to said propery * * * whether the same 
be legal or equitable” and shall be bind- 
ing “upon every person who, at the 


time of the commencement of the action | 


had or claimed any estate, right, title 
or interest in said property, or any part 
thereof,” we do not believe it can be 
correctly concluded that the rights of 
Bertha Kalinowsky were not adjudicated 
by said decree. 
particular section of the act is, in our 


|opinion, so clear as to leave no room 


for interpretation or construction. More- 
over a consideration of the entire act 
leads to the ‘conclusion that a _ suit 
brought under this act is in the nature 
of a suit to quiet title. (Title ete. 
Restoration Company v. Kerrigan, 150 
Cal. 289, 309.) In fact, the title of the 
act expressly declares it to be “an act 
to provide for * * * the quieting of 
title to real property * * *” 

This being so, a judgment obtained 
under this act is effective and binding 
upon the whole world in the same way 
that a judgment in a simple action to 


made any conveyonce of the property, | 


therein, and if so when and to whom; | 


Such affidavit shall constitute | 
Section | 


The language of this} 


only establishes the legal title but also 
determines upon what trusts, if any, the 
| plaintiff in said action, holds title, and 
that such determination is binding not 
! only upon those claiming under the legal 
title but also upon anyone claiming to 
own an equitable interest. 


| (6) The confidential relationship ex- 
isting between husband and wife does not 
preclude a determination that the rights 
of the wife were ascertained and deter- 
mined by said decree. An adverse claim 
}is not necessarily one which is the basis 
of a present controversy. It is sufficient 
| if it will form the basis of a'future con- 
troversy. The act provides that the 
plaintiff in the suit in his affidavit shall 
explicitly set forth “that he does not 
know and has never been informed of 
any other person who claims or who 
may claim (italic ours) any interest in, 
or lien upon the proptrty or any part 
, thereof, adversely to him. * * *” 


The fact that the personal relations of 
a husband and wife may be amicable 
and that the wife is willing that her hus- 
band shall hold the legal title to her 
separate property offers no certainty 
that at some future time the question of 
whether or not the husband is holding the 
property in trust, for his wife may not 
be the subject of a legal controversy. In 
Title Insurance & Trust Company v. In- 
gersoll, 158 Cal. 474, judgment was given 
in “favor of the plaintiff in an action 
originally instituted by a wife against 
her husband to impress a trust upon 
certain property purchased with her sep- 
arate money after marriage. It is ap- 
parent, therefore, that the interest of a 
wife in property, title to which is held 
by her husband, bought with her sepa- 
rate money after marriage, is an interest 
adverse to him. 


Decree in Suit to 
Quiet Title Binding 


No analogy can be drawn between this 
interest of the wife in the property as 
her separate property held in trust for 
her by her husband and her interest in 
community property. (7) As already 
stated, she is entitled at any time to in- 
stitute an action against her husband 
to have him declared trustee of prop- 
erty held in trust by him. (Title In- 
surance & Trust Company v. Ingersoll, 
supra.) On the other hand, the wife is 
not entitled durfig the life of her hus- 
band to have her interest -in the com- 
munity property ascertained and de- 
clared, (Stewart v. Stewart, 199 Cal. 
318.) 

We do not wish to be understood as 
holding that a confiding wife would be 
| absolutely remediless if a “McEnerney” 
decree be obtained by her husband with- 
out her knowledge or without her inter- 
| est having been set out in the affidavit 
which he is required by the act to file. 
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California—Quieting Title—Statutory Remedies—Adverse Claims—Interest 
of Wife in Property Purchased After Marriage With Separate Money— 
A, judgment obtained by defendant husband in an action to quiet title 
under the McEnerney Act (Stats. 1907, Ex. Sess. 1906, p. 78), which provides 


that “the judgment shali ascertain a 


nd determine all estates, rights, titles, 


interest and claims in and to said property * * * whether the same be legal 


or equitable,” 


and shall be binding “upon every person * 


*,” adjudicates 


the interest of defendant wife in and to the property which was purchased 


after marriage by her own separate 


money.—Ososke v. Kalinowsky et ux. 


(Calif. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3197, Jan. 20, 1930. 
California—Quieting Title—Statutory Remedies—Adverse Claims—Interest 


of Wife in Property Purchased After Marriage With Separate Mone 


The interest of a wife in property, 
bought with her separate money aft 


title to which is held by her husband, 
er marriage, is an interest adverse to 


him which may be determined in an action brought by the husband under the 
McEnerney Act, the confidential relationship existing between husband and 


wife not precluding a determination 


wife by the decree in such action.—Ososke v. Kalinowsky et ‘ux. 


Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3197, Jan. 


Pennsylvania—Insurance—Insurable 


and adjudication of the rights of the 
(Calif. 
20, 1930, 


Interests—What Constitutes Interest 


in Property—Pledgee and Receiver in Possession— . 

A bank’s interest in personal. property, as pledgee, and a receiver's in- 
terest therein, as owner in possession subject to the pledge, are distinct 
interests, each capable of being insured separately, and the outstanding in- 


terest of the pledgee does not reduce 


than unconditional and sole ownership” so as to render the receive 
olicy void because of a stipulation in it that this will result unless 


ance 


“other 


the receiver’s title to something 
r’s insur- 


that esate of ownership exists.—Dunsmore v. Franklin Fire Insurance Co. 


Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3199, Jan. 20; 


Pennsylvania—Insurance—Actio 
Record of Suit on Policy of Ano 
In a suit by a receiver on an insur 


on 


1930. . 
* 
Policies—Admissibility of Evidence 


er Covering Property— 


ance policy covering personal property 


pledged to a bank as collateral, the offer by the insurance company of the 


record of @ suit-by the bank op its 
latter had not ripened into a 
ance Co. (Pa. Sup. Ct.)—IV 


Pennsylvania—Insurance—Extent of 


rejected since the 
ranklin Fire Insur- 


8 proper! 


policy. wa 
nt.—Dunsmore v. 


judgme 
U. &. Daily, 8199, Jan, 20, 1930. 


Loss and Liability of Insurer—Insur- 


ance of Property——Effect of Other Insurance— 


Where, in a suit by a receiver on 


property pledged to a bank as collateral and insured by it as 


tion was made and argued after tri 
upon its policy, held: The court shou 


an insurance policy covering personal 
ledgee, mo- 
al showing the recovery by the bank 
ld there have ordered that the amount 


recovered by the bank be deducted from the amount of the receiver’s verdict, 


that amount then being known and the total of both policies bein, 
destroyed,—Dunsmore vy. Franklin 
U.S. Daily, 3199, Jan, 20, 1980, 


of the value of the property 
ance Co. (Pa. Sup. Ct.)—I 


in excess 
ire Insur- 


In Bradley Company v. Bradley, 165 Cal. 
| 237, this court held that a judgment ob- 
tained by a, trustee under the so-called 
“McEnerney Act,” which on its face par: 
| ported to establish and quiet the trustee’s 
title to the trust property, did not di- 
vest the trustor of his interest therein 
where such judgment was permitted to 
be obtained as the result of a mutual 
|mistake of law entertained by both par- 
| tiesi as to the legal effect of such judg- 
| ment. It is to be noted that this was a 
direct. attack by an independent action 
to establish a trust where a decree had 
rea obtained under the “McEnerney 


(8) It is unnecessary for us to decide | 
whether or not the wife would have been 
| entitled t» interpose as an equitable de- 

fense to the present action the falsity 
of the affidavit by ‘which she was pre- 
vented’ from presenting her defense in 
the “McEnerney” suit. It is sufficient to 
say that she did not do so. We have 
already seen that she set up no such 
defense in her pleadings. As to the evi- 
dence, she offered no proof whatever that 
her name was omitted from the affidavit | 
made bv’her husband in the “McEner- | 
|ney” action through fraud or mistake or | 
| for any other cause. The husband was also | 
a witness in the case and he in no way | 
explained or attempted to explain the 
reason for the omission of her name from 
said affidavit. In his said affidavit he 
stated, as the act required, that he knew 
of no person “who claims or who may 
claim” any interest in the property, or | 
lien thereon adverse to him. There is 
no evidence in the record of the falsity 
of this statement. It, therefore, clearly 
appears that in her proof, Mrs. Kalinow- 
sky did not attack the validity of the 
“McEnerney” decree, but upon the sup- | 
position that the decree was not binding | 
upon her, completely ignored it, and re- 
lied solely upon the testimony that the | 





rate funds. 


upon the appellants herein. 
The judgment is affirmed. 


We concur: RicHARDs, J.; LANGDON 
J.; Waste, C. J. 


on the defendant wife. 
SHENK, J.; SEAWELL, J. 


Dissent Says Testimony 
Refutes Husband’s Title 


PRESTON, J.—I dissent. 

I think the judgment should be re- 
versed and base this conclusion upon the 
following course of reasoning. 


Plaintiff sued defendants as husband 
and wife for specific performance of a 
|contract signed by the husband alone, | 
which, paraphrased, reads as follows: | 

San Francisco, Calif., May 3, 1924. Re- 
ceived from David Ososke the sum of * * 
$25 * * * being deposit on account of * * *| 
$500 * * * the purchase price of the property 
this day sold to David Ososke and subject to 
the owners’ approval, situated in the City 
and County of San Francisco * * * (descrip- 
tion). Title to be perfect, McEnerney De- 
cree required. Sixty days’ time required to 
search title. (Signed) Otto Kalinowsky. 
David Ososke. 

The complaint. alleged title in fee sim- 
ple absolute and ability in defendant hus- 
band to transfer title at the time of 
execution of said contract. It further 
alleged that subsequent to execution of 
said contract, which had been thereto- 
fore duly recorded, defendant husband 
attempted to convey said property b 
deed to defendant wife. Appropriate al- 
legations are also found to the effect that 
the wife took with knowledge of and 
subject to said contract. Defendant wife, 
however, by answer denied the claim of 
plaintiff as to the ownership of and title 
to said property in her husband, alleg- 
ing that said property was at the time of | 
said contract and at all times mentioned | 
owned by her as her separate property. 
She further alleged that her interest 
therein was prior to and superior to any | 
claim of plaintiff thereto. | 

The court made findings of fact to the 
effect that defendant husband was the | 
owner of .the property at the time of | 
execution of the contract and that. he 
held it as community property. It spe- 
cifically found that on Apr. 7, 1908, de- 
fendant husband, under a_ proceeding 
taken under the so-called McEnerne Act | 
(Stats. 1906, extra session, p. 78, Deer- 
ing’s Gen. Laws, Act 1026, p. 372), had 
procured a decree and judgment wherein 
it was declared that he, the said hus- 
band, was the owner of said property 
and no other person had any right, title, 
\claim or interest therein adverse to him. 
It is the contention of defendant 
| wife that the testimony shows without 
contradiction that the property in ques- 
tion was purchased on Dec. 14, 1907, 
with her separate funds, acquired by 
her prior to her marriage with her co- 
|defendant. The record fully sustains 
\this contention, with no evidence to the 
|contrary except this decree and the pre- 
|sumption of law arising from the fact | 
| that title stood in the husband’s name, | 
| which latter presumption is entirely re- | 
| moved by uncontradicted, credible ‘testi- | 
mony. In other words, it is clear that | 
the court based its conclusions solely | 
upon the said so-called McEnerney de- 
cree. The real question in the case, there- 
fore, is: Does said decree foreclose de- 
fendant wife from setting up a parol 
trust in said property, arising from the 
confidential relationship between herself 
and husband and the purchase of the 
property with her separate funds? 

At the outset we take it as a self- 
evident proposition that if the husband 
in this action were suing the wife to 
quiet title to the property in suit, he 
|could, not prevail over her contention, 
| this “because of said confidential rela- | 
| tionship and the trust upon which he held | 
the legal title. In Bradley Co. v. Brad- | 
|ley, 165. Cal. 287, 240, involving a Mc- 
| Enerney decree, the court sets forth this 
principle in the following language: 

It is a matter of indifference under this 
pleading whether it be said that plaintiff 
is seeking to enforce a voluntary trust 


} 











property was purchased with her sepa- 


In the absence of some proof of the in- 
validity of the decree in the “McEner- 
ney” suit, it is binding and conclusive 


We concur in the judgment and in the 
conclusions expressed in the prevailing! certiorari te the Court of Appeals of the 
opinion wherein it is held that the decree 
under the “McEnerney Act” is binding 


| Holden for the complainant. 
lahan and Bentley W. Warren for the de- | 





which has been repudiated by the trustee 
or whether it is seeking to enforce an in- 
voluntary trust arising in law from that 
repudiation. In its creation the trust was 
voluntary, and however at variance it may 
be thought to be with the mandate of the 
statute as to the creation of trusts in land, 
it is of such character that equity will not 
permit the trustee to take advantage of 
the existing confidential relations in which 
the trust itself. originated and by vepuciny: 
ing the trust obtain an unconscionable ad- 
vantage over the confiding trustor and bene- 
ficiary. ‘So numerous are cases upon this 
subject that it must suffice to refer to 
Lauricella v. Lauricella, 161 Cal, 61, 118 
Pac. 430; Cooney v. Glynn, 157 Cal. 583, 
108 Pac, 506; Jones v. Jones, 140 Cal. 587, 
74 Pac. 143; Kimball v. Tripp, 136 Cal. 631, 
69 Pac. 428, 

See, also, Jasinski v. Stankowski, 
(Md.) 35.A, L. R. 275, and note p. 303; 
Webb v. Vercoe, 201 Cal. 754, 759. 

To be continued in the issue of 

Jan. 21, 
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are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. | 


Collision—Suits for Damages—Pleadings—Answer to Libel—Sufficiency— 

The bare denial of the facts charged in a libel in a collision case does 
not, as a matter of law, constitute a sufficient answer, but the libellant is 
entitled, under rule 26 of the Rules in Admiralty, to a statement concerning 
the circumstances of the collision corresponding in fullness and in detail to 
that required in the libel and stating the movements of the two vessels as 
they approached each other, their courses, the mode in which they were 
sailed or handled, and the acts of negligence or faults of navigation which 
are claimed to -have caused or contributed to the disaster, etc.—Bentley v. 


United States. 


Trade 


(D. C., D. Mass.)—IV U.S. Daily, 3197, Jan. 20, 1930. 


Marks 


Trade Marks—Marks Subject to Ownership—Descriptive— 


“Off the Cob” is not registrable as 


a trade mark for canned corn as-it is 


descriptive of the quality or character of the goods as not on the cob.—Ex 


arte Minnesota Valley Canning Co. 
an. 20, 1930. 


Trade Marks—Marks Subject to Ownership—Descriptive— 
If a mark directs the mind of the public to the quality or characteristics 


(Comr. Pats.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3197, 


of the goods with which it is used it is descriptive and unregistrable, but, 


if it can have no other function than 


to direct the mind of the public to the 


author or owner of the goods it constitutes a valid trade mark and is 


registrable—Ex parte Minnesota Valley Canning Co. 


U. S. Daily, 3197, Jan. 20, 1930. 


Calendar of the 
Supreme Court of the 
United States 


A list of the cases set for hearing 


| States during the week of Jan. 20, has 


| of the Court. : 
| This list, subject to change and cor- 
ager to conform with the disposition 


*, action of counsel therein follows: 


No. 122.—Federal Radio Commission v. 
|General Electric Co. et al. On a writ of 


District of Columbia. Bethuel M. Webster 
for the petitioner. John W. Guider for the 
General Electric Co. and Attorney General 


|of New York Hamilton Ward for the State 


of New York. Arguments commenced on 
Jan. 17, to be continued on Jan. 20. 

No. 
v. Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Bill in 
equity. Ernest L. Averill and Benédict M. 
Gerald J. Cal- 


fendant. 


No. 17.—Original—State of New Jersey | 


v. State of New York and City of New York. 
Bill in equity. Duane E. Minard and Wil- 
liam A, Stevens for the complainant. 

No. 66.—United States v. Wurzbach. On 
appeal from the District Court for the West- 


, | ern District of Texas. 


No. 127.—Universal Battery Co. v. United 
States. On a writ of certiorari to the Court 
of Claims. George Maurice Morris for the 
petitioner, and 

No. 275.—Vesta Battery Corp. v. United 
States. 
of Claims. 
tioner, and 

No. 350.—The Bassick Mfg. Co. v. United 
States. On a writ of certiorari to the Court 
of Claims. George Mz Wilmeth for the peti- 
tioner; and 

No. 351.—F. W. 
United States. 


George M. Morris for the peti- 


Stewart Mfg. Co. v. 
On a writ of certiorari to 


| before the Supreme Court of the United | 


| been prepared in the office of the Clerk 


of cases made by the court and the| 


13.—Original—State of Connecticut | 


On a writ of certiorari to the Court | 


(Comr. Pats.)—IV 


| 
' the Court of Claims. 
| for the petitioner, and 


No. 352.—Gemco Mfg. Co. v. Unived States. | 
|On a writ of certiorari to the Court of | 
| Claims. George M. Wilmeth for the peti- | 
. Nos, 127, 275, 350, 351 and 352 to | 
| be argued together as one case. 
No. 128.—United States v. American Can 
|Co. On a writ of certiorari to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit; and | 
: No. 129.—United States v. Missouri Can | 
Co, On a writ of certiorari to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for t’ + Third Circuit, and 

No. 130.—United States v. Detroit Can 
|Co. On a writ of certiorari to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit. Nos. 
128, 129 and 130 to be argued together as 
one case. 

No. 133.—Early, Receiver, etc., v. Richard- 
| gon. 
| of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. R. E. 
Whiting for Thos. A. Early. Henry E. Da- | 
vis for J. L. Richardson. | 

No, 164.—Piedmont & Northern Ry. Co. 
et al. v. United States et al. Appeal from 
the District Court for the Western District 
of South Carolina. W. S. 0’B. Robinson Jr. 
for the appellants. 


No. 165.—Nashville, Chattanooga & St. | 
Louis Ry. et al. v. Morgan et al. On appeal 
from the Tennessee Supreme Court. Fitz- 
gerald Hall for the appellants. 


_No. 167.—Hanover Fire Insurance Co. of 
|N. Y. v. Specktor et al. On appeal from 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court. Henry A. 
| Craig for the appellant. 


No. 179.—United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Co. v. Guenther. On a writ of certio- 
rari to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Cireuit. C. M. Horn for the petitioner. 

No. 184—D. S. Murphey v. Corporation | 
Commission of North Carolina. On appeal | 
from the North Carolina Supreme Court. J. 
A. Jones for the appellant. 

No. 188.—Davis, etc., v. Preston, etc. On 
a writ of certiorari to the Texas Supreme 
Court. W. L. Cook and Sidney F. Andrews | 
for the petitioner. 
| No. 198.—Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co. 
|v. Lindell. On certificate: from the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. 
Aaron M, Sargent for the C, & N. Ry. Co. 
| No. 198=+The Aluminum Castings Co. v. 
| Routzahn, ete. On a writ of certiorari to 
'the Circuit Court of Appeals for. the Sixth 
! Circuit. John T. Scott for the petitioner. 


George M. Wilmeth | 








YEARLY 


|the examiner of trade marks finall 
| fusing to register the notation “Off the 


On certificate from the Ciretit Court | 


TODAY’S 
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Descriptive Nature 
Prevents Registry 
Of Mark ‘Off the Cob’ 


Contention That 


ay Galt e Bote 


Notation 
Is Merely Suggestive uz 


Character of Goods Is 
Negatived by Decision 


The Patent Office has denied registra~ 
tion of the notation “Off the Cob” as # 
trade mark for canned corn, on the 
ground that it is descriptive of the qual- 
ity or character of the goods. “It clearly 
defines the characteristic cf the appli- 
cant’s merchandise which distinguishes 


| it from corn on the cob as a menchant- 


able commodity,” the opinion of Assist- 


| ant Commissioner Moore statés. 


EX PARTE MINNESOTA VALLEY CANNING 
COMPANY 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 
Application for registration of trade 
mark for canned corn filed Jan. 23, 
1929, Serial No. 278357. 
WILLIAM L. Symons, for applicant. 
Commissioner’s Opinion 
Dec. 26, 1929 . 
Moore, Assistant Commissioner.—Tne 
applicant appeals from the decision of 
re- 


| Cob” as a trade mark for canned corn. 


The ground on which registration of 
the mark was refused is that it is de- 


| scriptive of the goods, 


The applicant contends that the phrase 


| “off the cob” is fanciful or at the most 


suggestive, and not descriptive, and 


| therefore registrable. 


The line of distinction between de- 
scriptive marks and suggestive marks 
is not clear in every case, as evidenced 
by the adjudicated marks which have 
been held to .be descriptive and not 
registrable, and those which have been 
held to be suggestive and registrable. 
The manner in which the mark functions 
in these cases is believed to be the con- 
trolling factor. If the mark directs the 
mind of the public to the quality or 
charactéristics of the goods with which 
it is used, it is clearly descriptive of 
the goods and not registrable. But if, 
on the other hand, it can have no other 
function than to direct the mind of the 
public to the author or owner of the 
| goods with which it is used, it consti- 


|tutes a valid trade mark and is reg- 
, istrable. 


Phrase Is Descriptive 
The phrase “off the cob” is regarded 


jas descriptive of the quality or char- 


acter of the goods. It tells the public 
that the corn sold under the mark is 
off the cob, and not on the cob as some- 


j times sold by others. It clearly defines 


|the characteristic of the applicant’s 
merchandise which distinguishes it: from 
| corn on the cob as a merchantable com+ 
| modity. . 

| No error is found in the decision of 
ithe examiner of trade marks, and said 
decision is accordingly affirmed. 





“You Are Wanted 
3 on the Phone” 


=r> 


YOU ARE PROMPT to respond to the ring of your phone. 


The very idea that some one has a personal message for you 


intrigues your interest. 


Has it ever occurred to you that back of every advertise- 


ment in this paper there is some one with a personal message 


for you? 


written with you in mind. 


It is impossible 


More often than’ not these advertisements were 


for most mer- 


chants and manufacturers to give you a phone call about their 


goods, their wares, or their services. So they pay us for the 


privilege of calling these things to your attention in our adver- 


lising columns. 


Give an advertisement the same attention you give to a 


phone call. Many of them are just as important to you—and 


just as interesting. They will help you to economize and keep 


posted on news of vital interest to you and your businéss. 


Dow't lay this paper aside, today, without reading the 


advertisements. 


They are personal calls for you 


oar 


The United States Daily 


WASHINGTON 


‘ 





~ Gains 3.5 Per Cent 
In Two-year Period 


Number of Pupils Per 
Teacher Is Reduced and 
Salaries of Instructors 
Show Increase in Average 


Enrollments in elementary, junior high, 
and high schools in the cities of the 
United States showed an increase in 1928 
over preceding years, Frank-M. Phillips, 
chief of the division of statistics, Office 
of Education, Department of the In- 
terior, stated orally Jan. 18. 


was 12,273,412 in 1928, and of this num-/ 
ber 6,520,084 pupils were in the ele- | 
mentary grades of 772 cities. 


The average salaries of the teachers 
also increased, Dr. Phillips pointed out. 
Salaries of elementary teachers increased 
from $1,668 in 1924-26 to $1,788 in 1926- 
28; these of junior high school, teachers 
in cities of 10,000 increased from $1,847 
to $1,948; and salaries of high school 
teachers in all cities advanced from $2,- 
166 to $2,378. 


Dr. Phillips expiained that his sta- 
tistical study recently available to the 
public was based upon the classification | 
of cities by the Bureau of the Census in 
1920, in which there are three groups 
as follows: Group I contains 68 cities 
with a population of 100,000 or more; 
Group II contains 186 cities having a 
population between 30,000 and 100,000; 
and Group III contains 518 cities with\a 
population of between 10,000 and 30,000. | 


Attendance Increases 


A summary of the study of school en- | 
rollments and salaries in the cities of 
the above grouping as made public by | 
Dr. Phillips, follows in full text: 

Growth in elementary: school attend- 
ance is influenced somewhat by the or- 
ganization of the junior high schools. 
From 1924 to 1926 the average daily at- | 
tendance in elementary schools in cities | 
of more than 10,000 in population in- 
creased from 5,259,154 to 5,308,757, or | 
less than 1 per cent. The number in aver- 
age daily attendance in 1928 was 5,492,- 
738, an increase of 3.5 per cent over 1926. 
The greatest rate of increase, 5.2 per cent 
over 1926, is in cities of Group III. The | 
increase in average daily attendance over 
1922 is 8.8 per cent. The elementary 
school enrollment for these 772 cities for | 
1928 is 6,520,084. 


Fewer Pupils Per Teacher 


The number of pupils enrolled per | 
teacher has decreased from 39 in 1924 | 
to 37 in 1928. Salaries of elementary | 
school teachers have increased during | 
this same period from $1,668 to $1,788 | 
per year. The average annual cost of in- | 
struction for each pupil in average daily 
attendance for 1928 is $89.58. 

Ten cities of Group I, 7 of Group II, | 
and 25 of group III reported junior high | 
schools for the first time in 1928. The | 
_ number of schools increased from 980 in | 
1926 to 1,182 in 1928, and the number of | 
pupils in average daily attendance in- 
creased from 639,516 in 1926 to 827,363 
in 1928, an increase of 29.4 per cent. The | 
number attending increased 83.5 per cent 
from 1922 to 1924, and 49.2 per cent from | 
1924 to 1926. The annual increase since 
1922 in attendance has been about 100,- | 
000 pupils. The greatest percentage in- 
crease in pupils is in Group I. 

The number of pupils enrolled per 
teacher in junior high schools has re- 
mained about constant at 29 ever since | 
1924. The average salary of teachers 
was $1,847 in 1924, $1,907 in 1926, and 
$1,948 in 1928 in cities of more than 
10,000 in population. 


About 70 per cent of the junior high 
school pupils are in grades generally con- | 
sidered elementary, and 30 per cent are 
in regular high school grades. The junior | 
high school growth may, therefore, be 
divided, and accounted for in the ele- | 
mentary school, and in the high school if 
desired. 

High-school enrollments are influenced 
slightly by the growth of junior high 
schools. The number of pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance in senior and reg- 
ular high schools in these cities increased | 
from 1,127,457 in 1926 to 1,240,213 in| 
1928, or 10 per cent. The increase 
ranges from 9.3 per cent in Group III} 
to 10.4 per cent in Group II. Attendance | 
in high schools increased 12.6 per cent 
from 1922 to 1924, and 7.6 per -cent 
from 1924 to 1926. 


Salaries Are Higher | 

The average salary of a high-school 

teacher in the cities in all three groups | 

increased from $2,166 annually in 1924, 

to $2,229 in 1926, and then to $2,378 
in 1928. 


If 30 per cent of the junior high| 





school attendance is added to the high | 


school attendance, the total has increased 
from 1,000,099 in 1922 in citfes having 
a vopulation, of 10,000 and more, to 
1,488,422 in 1928. The increase is 17.6 
per cent from 1922 to 1924, 12.2 per 


cent from 1924 to 1926, and 12.8 per| Department. 


cent from 1926 to 1928. 

Cities of Group I have 61 per cent 
. of the total population 
groups, and 53 per cent of the high 
school attendance if 30 per cent of the 
junior high school attendance is included. 
Cities of Group II have 21 per cent of 
the population and 23 per cent of the| 
high school attendance, and cities 


Group III have 18 per cent of the popu- 


lation and 24 per cent of the high school | 


attendance. 

In 1928, 241 cities having a popula- 
tion of 10,000 and more reported 335 
part-time and continuation schools em- 
ploying 2,798 teachers, and having 255,- 
110 pupils enrolled, 


Vocational Schools Expand 


Seventy-four cities reported 122 voca- 
* tional schools in 1928, with 2,056 teach- 
ers and 46,682 pupils enrolled. The 
number in average daily attendance in 
vocational schools increased from 24,829 
in 1924 to 28,444 in 1926, and then to 
33,619 in 1928. 


City normal schools are reported in 
86 cities having 44 schools, 772 instruc- 
tors, and 15,411 students enrolled. The 
normal schools had 9,632 students in 
average daily ateendance in 1924 and 
12,722 in 1928. 

City colleges under the board of edu- 
eation of the public schools are reported 
in 42 cities. These schools employed 
753 teachers and they had 16,274 pupils 


enrolled in_1928. The number in aver- | 
increased from | 


daily attendance 
9,367 in 1926 to 13,298 in 1928. 


Bi ia ne ling. | thy 2 
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Effects of Proteins on Animals 
Determined to Evaluate Feeds 


Experiments Made by Federal Service to Learn Con- 
stituents of Grains and Oil Cakes and Their Best Use 


Topic 1—Industry: Chemicals and Allied Products 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


their place in the administrative organizations. 


Industry. 


HE chemical studies on proteins 

by the protein and nutrition divi- 

sion are supplemented by feeding 
experiments with small animals. Al- 
bino rats are chiefly used for this 
purpose. Food values are estimated 
by such criteria as rate of growth of 
young animals, capacity for reproduc- 
tion and ability of females to nurse 
and rear their young, and freedom 
from infections and diseases incident 
to faulty nutrition. 


Experiments are conducted to esti- 
mate the quantity of vitamins in 
different foodstuffs; to extend our 
knowledge concerning the properties 
of vitamins; to develop more satis- 
factory methods for their assay; and 
to study possible effects of certain 
commercial processes used in the 
manufacture of food preparations 
upon the vitamins contained in the 
original material. 


* 2 * 


Space will not permit the enumera- 
tion of the different subjects that have 
occupitd the attention of this unit dur- 
ing the 12 years since its organization. 
Reference to three or four specific 
investigations representative of the 
type of work done may aid in pre- 
senting more clearly the scope of the 
activities of this division. 


The peanut industry in the South 
is one of great importance. Probably 
the peanut product that has been best 
utilized is the oil. The press cake, 
which remains after the oil has been 
expressed, contains about 40 per cent 
protein. Because of the meager knowl- 
edge regarding the peanut proteins, 
extensive investigations were con- 
ducted to determine their chemical 
properties and composition and _ to 
ascertain their nutritional value. The 
results showed that these proteins 
have a high food value, and that they 
are rich in certain amino acids that 
are lacking, or present in small quan- 
tities, in the proteins of some of our 
important foodstuffs. 

* * * 

FEEDING experiments demonstrated 

that peanut proteins are a valu- 
able supplement to correct the nutri- 
tive deficiencies of several of the 
common cereals. Animals fed a ration 
consisting of 25 parts of peanut meal 
and 75 parts of corn meal grew at 
a better rate than when fed corn alone. 


A formula was developed for the 
preparation of a palatable and nutri- 
tious bread containing 25 parts peanut 
flour to 75 parts of wheat flour. The 
proteins of coconut, soy bean, palm 
kernel,-and tomato seed press cakes 
were also foud to be efficient supple- 
ments to corn proteins. 

* ” x 

Investigations conducted on the pro- 
teins of different varieties of beans 
have ~shown that these proteins are 
deficient in the amino acid cystine, 
and that they are also chgracterized 
by a type of indigestibility which can 
be corrected by cooking. When cooked, 


The eighth article under the subtopic “Chemicals and Allied Products” will 


be printed in the issue of Jan. 21 and is 
. in charge of the oil, fat, and wax labora 
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Army Orders | 


| 

Lt. Col. Resolve P. Palmer, A. J. D., 
from foreign service to Fort Sam Houston, | 
Tex., instead of Washington, D. C. 

Col. John B. Huggins, M. C.. from Brook- | 
lyn, N. Y., to Surgeon General’s Office, ! 
Washington, D. C. 

Col. Walter R. Pick, V. C., retirement an- | 
nounced. 

Maj. Edward W. Turner, C. A. C., from 
Philippine Department to Utah State. Agri- 
cultural College, Logan, Utah. 
1st Lt. John Harold Veale, Eng., resigna- 
on accepted. } 
Capt. Frederick Von Mohl Dyer, Inf.,| 
from Fort Snelling, Minn., to Creighton | 
University, Omaha, Nebr. 

Following officers from stations name 
Hawaiian Department: Maj. Charles 
Denholm, D. C., 
Robert F. Bradish, M. 
Calif.; 
Sam Houston, Tex.; Capt, Edwin C. Soren- 
sen, M. C., San Francisco, Calif. 
| Capt. Thomas W. E. Christmas, M. C., 
from Fort Lewis, Wash., to Panama Canal 


ti 


d to! 


C., 


Following Medical Corps officers from 
|stations named to Panama Canal Depart- 
j}ment: Majs. Walter E. Crandall and s£dwin 
B. Maynard. 

Capt. William E. Sankey, D. C., from Fort 
| Benning, Ga., to Hawaiian Department. 
| Maj. Rufus L. Holt, M. C., from Army 
| Medical School, Washington, D. C., to Philip- 
pine Department. 

Maj. Williar. E. McCormack, M. C., from 
recruiting duty, Oklahoma City, Okla., to 
Philippine Department. 

Following Medical Corps officers from 
stations named to Philippine Department: 
|Maj. Joseph S. Craig, Denver, Colo.; Maj. 
|James W. Duckworth, Fort Douglas, Utah; 
Maj. Robert L. Tebbitt, Fort Logan, Colo.; 
| Cone Harold W. Glattly, San Francisco, 
| Calif. 
| Following Medical Corps officers from 
| Philippine Department to stations named: 
Maj. John L. Dibble, Fort Sheridan, IIl.; 
;Maj. James. 3. Simmons, Army Medicah 
School, Washington, D. C.; Capt. Mack M. 
Green, Fitzsimons General Ho ital, Denver, 
|Colo.; Capt. Martin E. Griffin, Letterman 
|General Hospital, Presidio, fan Francisco, 
| Calif.; Capts. William E. fhambora and 
| Arthur B. Welsh, Carlisle Barracks, P». 
| Following Medical Corps officers’ from 
|Hawaiian Department to stations named: 
| Maj. Oliver J. Christiansen, D. C., Fort 
| Douglas, Utah; Maj. Gaston W. itoged, 
|Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo.; Maj. James 
| Weeks, D. C., General Army Dispensary, 
Washington, D. C. 

Following Medical 
|Panama_ Canal 
named: Maj. Charles B, Callard, Fort 
;Omaha, Nebr.; Maj. Emory H. Gist, Fort 


officers . from 
to stations 


Corps 
Department 


By D. Breese Jones, 


The total enrollment in the city schools | Chemist in Charge, Protein and Nutrition Division, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 


| Organized Reserves, Third Corps Area. 


| additional 


J.j 
Fort Omaha, Nebr.; Capt. | 
San _, Francisco, | 
Capt. James P. Gill, Jr.. M.'C., Fort | 
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Indian Pupils Excel 
Whites in Schools of 
Yakima Reservation 


Prejudice :.of Race Against 
Public Education for Chil- 
dren Is Declared to Be 
Breaking Down 


The old Indian prejudice against public 
schools is rapidly breaking down and 
many full-blood Indians now realize that 
the public schools are the best schools 
for their children, according to Evan W. 
Estep, superintendent of the Yakima 
Indian reservation in the State of Wash- 
ington, in a statement just made public 
by the Department of Interior. 

Indian children, it was pointed out, 
on the average make better grades than 
white children in the Toppenish: district 
public schools of the reservation. The 
full text of the statement follows: 

Indian children on the average make 
better grades than white children in the 
Toppenish district public schools of the 
Yakima Indian reservation in the State 
of Washington, where members of the 
two races intérmingle, Evan W. Estep, 
superintendent, has reported to the De- 
partment of the Interior, giving the fig- 
ures. They are based on the number of 
representatives of each race who, by 
making grades above 85 during a given 
period, were placed on the honor roll. 


Indians Lead on Honor Roll 


“There were 14 Indian children,” Mr. 
Estep wrote, “and 116 whites on the 
honor roll. . The total enrollment of white 
children in the, schools covered by the re- 
port was 680. The number of Indian 
children enrolled was 73. This makes a 
higher per cent of Indian children on the 
honor roll than of white children. 

“We do not claim that the Indian chil- 
dren are always ahead of the whites on 
the honor roll in this or any other school, 
but there are always a number of them 
on the honor roll and as a class they are 
doing good work in the public schools. 

Prejudice Is Dissipating 

“The old prejudice against the pub- 
lic schools is rapidly breaking down and 
many full-blood Indians now realize that 
the public schools are the best schools for 
their children. The parents are proud 
of the work their children do, not in all 
cases but in a rapidly increasing number 
of families. 

“We still have parents wishing to 
send their children to some sort of board- 
ing school for various reasons. In some 
| cases the distance from public schools is 
a legitimate reason. In other cases pov- 
erty or other home conditions require 
| that children be sent away to school.” 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals with 


and a small quantity of cystine added, 
the bean proteins enable animals to 
grow at a normal rate. 


The proteins of the common white 
navy beans, lima beans, adsuki beans, 
velvet beans, lentils, and cow peas 
were found to belong to this class. 
Knowing the character of the nutri- 
tive deficiencies of such foodstuffs we 
are able to utilize them to advantage 
by mixing with them other foods that 
are rich in the constituents in which 
they are deficient. 


Work has been carried on and is 
still in progress to determine the nu- 
tritive value of the proteins and vita- 
min content of oysters, clams, and 
shrimp. 

* 

S AN illustration of the relation 

of protein chemistry to fields other 
than that of nutrition may be men- 
tioned a study made of the proteins 
of timothy’ and orchard grass \pollen, 
and their relation to hay fever. The 
cause of hay fever is generally attrib- 
uted to the proteins of pollen carried 
by the air during the pollination 
season. 


* * 


It was reasoned that if protein is 
the cause of hay fever, then by iso- 
lating the different proteins of pollen 
it might be possible to determine di- 
rectly which individual protein is re- 
sponsible for the disease. 

oe 


* * 


Different protein fraction¢ were iso- 
lated, and with the cooperative assist- 
ance of an authority on hay fever it 
was found that only certain ones of 
the protein fractions were the exciting 
cause in hay fever patients sensitive 
to timothy pollen. 





The preparation of specific fractions 
containing one or both of the active 
proteins of pollen substantially free 
from other extractives makes possible 
the administration of more accurate 
dosage and prevents introduction into 
the human system of nonspecific 


Changes in Status 
Of Bills 


Title 7—Agriculture 


’. = * 
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New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library Yof Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Lamkin, Nina B. 
a cyclopedia of entertainment with pro- 
grams, outlines, references and practical 
suggestions for home, church, school and 
community, by ... 3877 p., illus. N. Y, 
S. French, 1929. 29-29838 

McArdle, Mildred J. . . . Stories of long 
ago by ... illustrated by H. D. Gieson. 
(American standard Bible readers. Second 
reader.) 128 p. N. Y., T. Nelson, 1929. 

¢ 29-29856 

McKinsey, James Oscar. Accounting prin- 
ciples, by... 640 p, Cincinnati, South- 
western pub. co.,°1929. 29-30185 

Robinson, Cyril Edward. A _ history of 
Greece, by ... With 33 illustrations and 
23 maps. 480 p., illus. London, Methuen, 
1929. 29-29868 

Roche, William. Daybreak in the soul; the 
second part of The children’s bread, by 
Father W. Roche, S. J. 118'p., plates. 
London, Longmans, 1929. 29-29859 

Rockwell, Frederick Frye. Your home gar- 
den and grounds, by... 136 ».. illus. N. 
Y., Macfadden publications, 1929. 

29-3071 

Rogers, Frederick Rand. ... The future of 
interscholastic athletics, by . . . (School 
administration series.) 137 p. N. Y., 
Teachers college, Columbia univ., 1929. 

29-29839 

Schmalhausen, Samuel Daniel. Our chang- 
ing human nature, by... 510 p. N. Y., 
The Macatlay co., 1929. 29-29854 

Sherwood, John F. Constructive accounting, 
y ... associate editors, H. I. Good... 
and D. J.,Hornberger. (His Accountancy, 
unit ii.) 252 p. Cincinnati, South-west- 
ern pub. co., 1929. 29-30183 

Sherwood, John F. Fundamentals of ac- 
counting, by ~.. . associate editors, H. I. 
Good ...and D. J. Hornberger. (His Ac- 
countaney, unit i.) 221 p. Cincinnati, 
South-western pub. co., 1929. 29-30182 

Staunton, Howard. The American chess- 
player’s handbook, based on the work of 
Staunton and modern authorities; teaching 
the rudiments of the game, and giving an 
analysis of all the recognized openings; 
illustrated by appropriate games actually 
played. Rev. ed. 256 p., illus. Philadei- 
phia, ‘Vinston, 1928. 29-30166 

Taylor, Marshall W. The fastest bicycle 
rider in the world, the story of a colored 
boy’s indomitable courage and success 
against great odds; an autobiography by 

«+ “Major” Taylor. 431 p., illus. Worces- 

er, Mass., Wormley publishing co., 1928. 

29-29836 

Tietjens, Mrs. Eunice (Hammond). The ro- 
mance of Antar, by .. . illustrated by 
Samuel Glanckoff. 219 p. N. Y., Coward- 
McCann, 1929. 29-29842 

Topping, Coral Wesley. Canadian penal in- 
stitutions, by . . . with an appendix by 
Malcolm T. MacEachern . .. sponsored by 
the Canadian prisoners’ welfare assoc. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 
1929.) 126 p. Toronto, 1929. 29-29834 

Virginia polytechnic institute. Engineering 
extension division. Industrial survey, 
Washington County, Virgimia, by 
Humbert, A. M., director of surveys, in col- 
laboration with R. B. H. Begg ... and 
others. 70 p., illus. Blacksburg, Va., Eng. 
exten div., Virginia polytechnic institute, 
1929. 29-27353 

Western advertisers association, Omaha. 
Selling today, illustrated; fifty-two mes- 
sages on modern salesmanship. 216 p., 
illus. Omaha, Western advertisers assoc., 
1929. 

Wiegler, Paul. Genius in love and death, 





t 


4s 





substances, 

THE general recognition of the im- 
portance of vitamins in nutrition 

has given occasion for the appearance 

on the market of a large number of 

so-called vitamin preparations in vari- 

ous forms. 


S. 3030. Amending the agricultural ex- 
tension act by extending the time in which 
States may take advantage of it. - Passed 
by the Senate Jan. 18. 


Title 10—Army 


H. R. 6125. To authorize the War De- 
partment to loan tents and other equip- 
ment to the governor of Mississippi for 
the coming United Confederate Veterans’ 
annual encampment at Biloxi, Miss. Passed 
by House Jan. 18. 


Title 40— Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


S. 1487. Permitting the erection of a resi- 
dence for the Protestant chaplain at the 
| national leper home at Carville, La. Passed 
by the Senate Jan. 18. 


Title 42—The Public Health 


S. 3167. To coordinate the public health 
activities of the Government. Reported to 
Senate Jan. 18. 

S. 1171. To establish a national institute 
of health and a system of fellowships in 
the institute. ‘Reported to Senate Jan. 18. 


Title 43—Public Lands 


H. R. 5672. .To abolish the Papago Saguaro 
National Monument, Ariz., to provide for 
the disposition of certain lands therein for 
park and recreational uses, Reported to 
House Jan. 17. 

H, R. 5178, Ratifying and confirming the 
title of the State of Minnesota and its 
grantees to certain lands patented to it by 
the United States of America. Reported to 
House Jan. 17, 

H. R. 6874. To authorize exchanges of 
lands with owners of private land holdings 
within the Petrified Forest National Monu- 
ment, Ariz. Reported to House Jan, 17. 


Title 48—TTerritories and Insu- 


lar Possessions 


S. J. Res. 118. To authorize appropria- 
tion of $3,000,000 for relief of Porto Ricans. 
Passed by House Jan. 18. 


The value of cod liver oil as one of 
the best sources of vitamins A and D 
has greatly increased the demand for 
this product, not only for human con- 
sumption but also for incorporation 
in poultry feed and for stock feeding 
in general. 


Special attention is therefore being 
given to the determination of vitamins 
in the various preparations offered on 
the market, and of the different brands 
of cod liver oil. This work is done 
to develop information for the guid- 
ance of officials in the enforcement of 
the Federal Food and Drugs Act. 


contributed by G. S. Jamieson, chemist 
tory, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 


on duty at Philadelphia, Pa., detailed with 

Organized Reserves, Third Corps Area. 
Capt. A. Franklin Kibler, F. A., now on 

duty # Washington, D. C., detailed with 


Maj. Albert Tucker, Inf., from instructor 
Texas National Guard, Houston, Tex., to 
Militia Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Maj. Walter L. Reesman, D. C., duty at 
Fort Bliss, Tex., in addition to duties at 
William Beaumont General Hospital, El 
Paso, Tex. 

2d Lt. John L. Hornor Jr., A. C. (Q. C.), 
relieved from Air Corps duties at Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., assigned 2d Division, same 
post. 

Maj. Roy L. Bodine, D. C., now at Walter 
Reed General Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
duties at General Army Dis- 





pensary. 
Maj. John B. Rose, Ord., from Watertown, 
Mass., to Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J. 
Ist Lt. Ambrose F. White, Inf., from | 
Philippine Department to instructor Penn- 
sylvania National Guard, Grove City, Pa. 


Navy Orders 


; Comdr. Frank T. Leighton, det. command | 
U. S. S. Somers; to command U. §&. §&, 
Buchanan. 

| Comdr. Francis W. Rockwell, det. com- 
mand U. S. S. Robert Smith; to command 
U. S. S. Dorsey. 

Lt. Comdr. Ernest W. Broadbent, det. 
command U, S. S. Thompson; to command 
|U. S. S. Babbitt. 

Lt, Comdr. Morton L. Deyo, det. co 
U. 8. S. Sloat; to command U. S. S. Upshur, 

Lt. Comdr. Carroll M. Hall, det. com- 
mand U. S. S. William Jones; to command 
U. S. S. Aaron Ward. 

Lt. Comdr. Norman L, Kirk, det. command 
U. S. S. Selfridge; to command U. S. S. 
Rathburne. 

Lt. Comdr. Charles H. McMorris, det. 
commé¢nd U. S. S. Shirk; to! command U. 8S. 
S. Elliott. 

Lt. Comdr. Charles K. Osborne, det. com- 
mand U. S. S. Yarborough; to command U. 
S. 8S. Tarbell. 

Lt. Comdr. Edward P. Sauer, det. U. S. S. 
Somers; to U. S. S. Buchanan. 

Lt. Comdr. Lybrand P. Smith, det. com- 
mand U. S. 8S. Zeilin; to command U. §S. 8. 
Claxton. 

Lt. Richard H. Cruzen, det. U. S. S. Shirk; 

Hartman, det. 


to U. S, S. Elliott. 

Lt. Charles C. U. Ss. 8. 
Robert Smith; to U. S. S. Dorsey. 

Lt. Fridthjof W. Londahl, det. U. S. S. 
| Selfridge; to U. S. S. Rathburne. 

Lt. Richard S. Morse, det. U. S. S. Wil- 
liam Jones; to U. S. S, Aaron Ward. 

Lt. Willis W. Pace, det. Rec. Ship, San 
Francisco; to Off. in Chg., Navy Retg. Sta., 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Lt. John R. Redman, Lts. (jg) Walter B. 
Davidson, Willis H. Pickton, Ens.’ Harold M. 
Briggs, Farar B. C. Martin, det. U! §S. S. 
Zeilin; to U. 8S. S, Claxton. 


Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


‘Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government Of- 


ficers and Employes 
S. 3180. Mr, Jones. Relating to the qual- 
ifications of civil commissioners for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; District of Columbia. 


Title 33—Navigation and_ Navi- 


gable Waters 

S. 3184. Mr. Johnson. To permit the 
County of Solano in the State of California 
to lay, construct, install and maintain sewer 
outlets over and across the Navy longi- 
tudinal dike and accretions thereto, in Mare 
Island Straits, California; Naval Affairs. 

S. 3186. Mr. Johnson. Authorizing re- 
placement of the causeway over Mare Island 
Strait, California; Naval Affairs. 


Title 34—Navy 

S. 3185. Mr. Johnson. To authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to dispose of material 
oe longer needed by the Navy; Naval Af- 
airs, 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


S. 3187. Mr. Johnson. To authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the 
construction of certain public works; Navai 
Affairs. 

S, 3188. Mr. Johnson. To authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the 
construction of certain public works; Naval 
Affairs. 


——LL—— 


S. Idaho about Jan. 25; to temp. duty Nav. 
Air Sta., San Diego, Calif. 

Capt. Edward U. Reed (M. C.), det. U. 8. 
8. Relief about Feb. 1; to connection fit- 
ng ae of Naval Dispensary, San Pedro, 

alif. 


mand 








| Humphreys, Va.; Capt. Prentice L, Moore, 
| Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Chapl. Joseph G. Garrison from Philip- 
pine Department to Ninth Corps Area head- 
quarters, San Francisco, Calif. 

Ist Lt, Carroll R. Hutchins, Q. C., now 


Lt. Comdr. William E. Findeisen (M. C.), 


t 


by .. . translated by Carl Raushenbush. 
236 p. N.Y¥yA.&C. Boni, 1929. 29-29864 
Williams, Becket. Winter sport in Europe, 
by ... 256 p., plates. London, Bell, 1929. 


Young, Melvin. The science and art of 
agency organization in life insurance, by 
... the instructor system. 151 p. N. Y., 
M. Young, 1929. 29-29831 


29-29835 | 


Adams, Leonie. High falcon & other poems. 
48 p. N. Y., The John Day co., 1929. 

29-30218 

The lost shirt. 63 

29-30209 

119 p. 


Anthony, Joseph. 
N. Y., Brentano’s, 1929. 
Barry, Tom. Courage, a comedy. 
N. Y., S. French, 1929. 29-30205 
Boylan, William A. Correct spelling, com- 
piled and edited by . . and Albert S. 
Taylor. 3 v. Chicago, Laurel book co., 
1929. 29-30233 
Bracco, Roberto. ...I1 piccolo santo; with 
introduction and notes by Rudolph Al- 
trocchi . . . and a va@gabulary by Marthe 
Bloch. (The Century modern language 
series, Kenneth McKenzie, editor.) 236 p., 
illus. N. Y., The Century co., 1929. 
29-30226 
Carrington, Mary Coles. Pilgrim paths. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., The Torch press, 
1929, 29-30201 
Clapp, Mary Brennan. And then re-mold it, 
poems. 55 leaves. Missoula, Mont., H. G. 
Merriam, 1929. 29-30204 
Cody, Alexander J. Tarts and cheese-cake 
and other whimsies. 56. p. San Francisco, 
St. Ignatius college press, 1929. 29-30208 
Coster, Dirk. The living and the lifeless: 
Marginalia, by . .. translated from the 
Dutch with an introduction by Beatrice M. 
Hinkle. 171 p. N.°:Y., Harcourt, Brace 
and co., 1929. 29-30228 
Edwards, Mrs. Margaret Marie (Mahoney). 
Casuals, by Alice Porter (pseud.) 83 p. 
Atlanta, Ga. E. Hartsock, The Bozart 
press, 1929. ‘ 29-30207 
Ellis, Havelock. The dance of life, with a 
new introduction. (The modern library of 
the world’s best books.) 363 p. AY Wee 
The Modern library, 1929. 29-30210 
Ellis, Wade Hampton, ed. The municipal 
code of Ohio, including all sections of the 
General code of Ohio relating to municipal 
corporations, with all amendments and 
supplements thereto, together with com- 
plete annotations of decisions and all 
necessary forms. By... 8th ed., by Edgar 
L. Weinland. 1,47§ p. Cincinnati, The W. 
H. Anderson co., 1929. 29-30187 
Flavin, Martin. The criminal code, by .. .; 
with nine stage designs by Albert R. John- 
son. 200 p. N. Y., H. Liveright, 1929. 
29-30203 
Foley, James William: Cheer up and hang 
on. 80 p. Pasadena, Calif., Star-news 
publishing co., 1929. 29-30219 
Fortune, Jan Isbelle. Black poppies. 110 p. 
Dallas, Tex., The Southwest press, 1929. 
29-30220 
Gleason, Arthur Huntington. The book of 
Arthur Gleason: My people, by ... and 
“A. G.”, an appreciation by Helen Hayes 
Gleason. 235 p. N. Y., W. Morrow & co., 
1929. 29-30229 
Hamilton, Franklin Robert. Pictorial poems 
of the scenic West, by ... illustrated with 
photographic studies from the best artists. 
122 p. Denver, Colo., Printing company of 
Miles and Dryer, 1929 29-30212 
Harwood, Harold Marsh. A girl’s best 
friend, a play in three acts. (Contempo- 
rary British dramatists, vol. Ixxvi.) 69 p. 
London, E. Benn,\1929. 29-30211 
Hornblower, George Sanford. Leisure; a 
few poems and drawings of ... P., 
illus. N. Y., Duffield & coi, 1029. 29-30221 
McAdams, Robert Homer. Idle rhymes for 
leisure moments. 62 p. . Columbia, S. C., 
Crowson printing co., 1929. 29-30202 
McCaslin, Mabel. 
oems; or, Rhythm and rhyme. 
ranklin, Md., J. 


, 


96. p. 
R. McCaslin, 1929, 
. 29-30215 
Malcolm, Sir Ian Zachary. The pursuits of 
leisure & other essays. 162 p. London, 
E. Benn, 1929. 29-30217 
Minchin, Humphrey Cotton, ed. The legion 
book. 2384 p., illus. London, Cassell and 
co., 1929, 29-30214 
National industrial conference board. The 
five-day week in manufacturing industries. 
69 p. N. Y., National industrial confer- 
ence board, 1929. 29-30188 
New South Wales. Laws, statutes, etc. Lo- 





Lts. (jg) Horace W. Blakeslee, Vilhelm 
K. Buseck, Robert E. Cofer Jr., Douglas E. 
Smith, Ens. Arthur G. Bruner, det. U. S§. 
S. Paul Hamilton; to U. S. S. Hamilton. 

Lt. (jg) Joseph A. Farrell Jr., det. U. 8S. 


det. Navy Retg. Sta., New York, N. ¥.; to 
Nav. Proving Ground, Dahlgren, Va, 

Lt. Carl M. Dumbault (M. C,), det. Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, Pa., about Feb. 20; to 
Nav. Hosp., League Is., Phila., Pa, 


cal government. ordinances with amend- 
ments incorporated to December, 1927; 
with a complete index by R. J. Browning: 
493 Z Sydney, The Law book co. of Aus- 
traldsia, 1928, 29-30189 


Good times for all times; | Newman, Frances. 





29-29833 | De 


p. | Gt. Brit. 








The torrent and other |. 


Frances Newman’s let- 
ters, edited by Hansell Baugh, with a pref- 
atory note by James Branch Cabell. 372 
p. N. Y., H. Liveright, 1929. 29-30216 

Palgrave, Francis Turner, como, The golden 
treasury of the best songs and lyrical 
poems in the English language, selected 
and arranged by ... with: additional 
poems. (The world’s classics, exxxiii.) 
555 p. London, Oxford university press, 
1929. 29-30213 

Pearce, Helen. The enchanted barn, by.. .; 
with a woodcut by Asa Cheffetz, 8 p. N. 
Y., The Watch Hill press, 1929. 29-30223 


Powers, Mrs. Rese Mills. Psyche’s lamp. 
119 p. Winter Park, Fla., The Angel ailey 
press, 1927. i 29-30225 

Van Winkle, Mrs. Eleatior. Verses of a 
happy lady. 112 p. San Diego, Calif., T. 
G. Dawson, 1929.. 

Taohy, M. Ye merry accountant; a little 
book of mnemonics, by ... with foreword 
by Professor L. R. Dicksee. 93 p., illus. 
London, Gee & co., 1928, 29-30191 


White, Frank Walter. 
of science, philanthropy, and population, 
by ... with a foreword by Major Leonard 
Darwin. 139 p. London, Watts & co., 
1929. 29-30190 

Wilbur, Edward Russell. Snap shots .of 
many years. 63 p., illus. N. Y., 1929. 

29-30230 

Wood, Charles Erskine Scott. 
in the desert. 144 p. N. Y., The Van- 
guard press, 1929, 29-30227 


American library association. Popular books 
in science: a reading list. 4th ed. 20 p. 
Chicago, American library assoc., 1929. 

29-23157 

Bertram, Anthony. To the mountains, by 
+ . . With decorations by J. W. Power. 
269 p., illus. London, A. A. Knopf, 1929. 


Bridges, Robert Seymour. The testament 
of beauty; a poem in four books. 191 p. 
Oxford, The Clarendon press, 1929. 

29-29949 

Buck, Percy Carter, ed. The Oxford history 
of music introductory volume. (The Ox- 
ford history of music.) 239 p., illus. Lon- 
don, Oxford university press, 1929. 

29-30279 

Burtel, Ruth Leah. The Pueblo potter; a 
study of creative imagination in primitive 
art. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia univer- 
sity, 1929. Published also as Columbia 
university contributions to anthropology, 
vol. viii.) 134 p., illus. N. Y., Columbia 
university press, 1929. 29-29964 

The eall to praise; a hymnal for children’s 
division. 139 p. Phila., Pa., Hall-Mack 
co., 1929. 29-30277 

Calverton, Victor Francis, ed. Anthology of 
American negro literature, edited, with an 
introduction. (The modern librar 
world’s best books.’ 535 p. 

odern library, 1929. 29-29948 

Castaneda, Carlos Eduardo. Early Texas 
album; fifty illustrations with notes, col- 
lected and annotated by .. 
C. Chabot. 
1929. 29-29956 

Chaney, Jack. Foolish questions, Yellow- 
stone national park. 4th ed., edited and 
enlarged by J. E. Haynes. 94 p., illus. 
Yellowstone Park, Wy., Haynes picture 
shops, 1929. ; 29-29962 

Cou, George. Moorestown and her neigh- 
bors; historical sketches. 146 p. Phil. 
Harris & Partridge, 1929. 29-29958 

Endore, S. Guy. Casanova} his known ‘ahd 
unknown life. 390 p., illus. “N. Y., The 
John Day co., 1929, 

Evans, Willa McClung. 
Elizabethan music. 
Columbia university, 
without thesis note.) 131 p. 
Pa., Lanc=ster press, inc., 1929. 29-30281 

Frost, Les!:y, ed. Come Christmas; a se- 
lection of Christmas poetry, song, drama 
and prose. 430 p., illus. N. Y., Coward- 
McCann, 1929. 29-29947 


N. Y., The 


50 mounted plates. Austin, 


Ben Jonson and 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)\— 


Lancaster, 


+ research. ... Index to the literature of 
food investigation. At head of title, no. 
1- : Department of scientific and indus- 
trial research. Compiler, no. 1— : Agnes 
Elisabeth Glennie. 1 v. London, 1929. 


29-23173 | Karasick, Edith B. 


Henderson, Rose. Little journeys’ in 
America. 279 p., illus. Dallas, Tex., The 
Southern publishing co., 1929. 

Johnson, Mrs. Mary (McKendree). 
sentative men 
County, W. Va. 
burg, W. Va., : 

Library association of China. 
China. 43 p., illus. Peiping, Library as- 
sociation of China, 1929. 29-23168 

Lockwood, Francis Cummins. 
Edward E. Ayer. 300 p. 
McClurg & co., 1929. 29-29952 

London. County council. Education dept. 
. . . List of books, maps, music and dia- 
grams approved for use in schools main- 
teined by the council. (Revised to ist 
March, 1929.) 185 p. London, London 
County council, 1929. 29-23159 

McCurdy, Charles M. Gettysburg; a mem- 

ir. 35 p. Pittsburgh, Reed & Witting 
co., 1929. 29-29959 

Magnus, Katie (Emanuel) lady. Outlines of 
Jewish history from B. C. E. 586 to C. E. 
1929, by . . .; revised by M. Friedlander, 
Ph. D., with additional chapters by Solo- 
mon Grayzel, Ph. D. 3d rev. American ed. 
418 p. Phila., The Jewish’ publication 
society of America, 1929. 29-29953 

Mottram, Ralph Hale. Three personal rec- 
ords of 
Eric Partridge. 405 p. 
Scholartis press, 1929, 29-30284 

Myers, Charles Samuel. Psychological con- 
ceptions in other sciences. 24 p. 
The Clarendon press, 1929. 29-23466 

Nellist, George F., ed. Women of Hawaii. 
817 p., illus. Honolulu, E. A. Langton- 
Boyle, 1929. 29-29954 

The Oxford history of music. 2d ed. 
illus. London, Oxford university press, 
1929. 29-30278 

Pratt, Waldo Selden, ed. The new ency- 
clopedia of music and musicians, edited by 

-..+ New and rev. ed. 969 p., illus. N. 
Y., The Macmillan co., 1929 29-26924 

Russell Sage foundation, New York. Library. 

+ » - Community chests. (2d rev. ed.) 
(Bulletin ... no. 95. June, 1929.) 4 p. N. 
Y., The Russell Sage foundation library, 
1929. 29-23152 

St. Louis university. Publications of the 
faculty and graduate students of St. Louis 
university in the five years, 1923-1927, with 
an index according to subjects, comp. by 
the Reverend James B. Macelwane, S. J., 
and the Misses M. Buth “organ and Kath- 
leen A. Dougherty. (Bulletin of St. Louis 
university. vol. xxv. Special number.) 

t. Louis, Saint uis university, 
y 29-23156 

Seymour, George Dudley. William F. Hop- 
son and his bookplates. (“Reprinted from 
the 1928 year book of the American so- 
ciety cf bookplate collectors and designers, 
Washington, D. C.”) 17 p. Sewanee, 
Tenn., 1929. 29-23153 

Shakespeare, William. Antony and Cleo- 
patra, by . .. a facsimile of the First 
folio text, with an introduction by J. 
Dover Wilson, Litt. D., and a list of mod- 
ern readings. p. 340-368, . London, Faber 
& Gwyer, 1929. 29-30239 

Shekespeare, William. The winter’s tale, 
by ... 3 a faesimile of the First folio 
text, with an introduction by J. Dover 
Wilson, Litt. D., and a list of modern read- 
i p. 277 303, London, Faber & Gwyer, 

. 29-30238 

Shipp, Horace, ed. The book of antiques, 
1928. 143 p., illus. London, Arts and 
crafts publishing co., 1928. 22-22764 

Sidhanta, Normal. Kumar. The heroic age 
of India; a comparative study, by whe 
(The history of civilization, Pre- reas 

” wa 

29-29955 


Repre- 
and Women of Cabell 

, illus. Parkers- 
29-29957 


Chicago, A. C. 


London, The 


1 v., 


and antiquity.) 224 p. 


Knopf, 1929. 
Sitwell, Sacheverell. The Gothick north; a 


study of mediaeval life, art, and’ thought. 





29-30222 Journal of Agricultural Research— 


.- + The poet | Stephens, Kate. 


29-30285 | Wooldridge, Harry Ellis. 


y of the) Dalman, Gustaf Hermann. 


- and Frederick | Fearing, Clarence White. 


29-29951 | Garesche, Edward Francis. 


1929. Published also| Hankin, Gregory. 


Dept. of scientific and industrial | Holmes, Oliver Wendell. 


29-29961 | Kerschner, Mrs. Mabel Gardner. 


Libraries in| Knox, Loren 


The life of |Lenormand, Henri Rene. 


Books. __ 
Government Books. 


and ‘Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obteinable at prices stated, Wexclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Dwr 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Report of the Chief of the Weather, Bureau, 
1928-29. Weather Bureau, United States 
Department of Agriculture. Price, $1.00. 

(Agr. 9-1419) 

Information for Board of Examiners and 
Nominating Officers Concerning Applica- 
tions, Examinations, and Appointments. 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
1930. Free. 30-26060 

List of Air Navigation Charts—Aeronautics 
Bulletin No. 10,: October 15, 1929. Aero- 
nautics Branch, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Free. 3830-26059 

List of Publications of Bureau of Mines, 
1910-1929. Bureau of Mines, United States 
Department of Commerce. Free. 

(135113) 

ol. 40, 

No. 1. Published on the first and fifteenth 

of each month, United States Department 

of Commerce. Subscription price, $4.00 

per year. (Agr. 13-1837) 


Posterity in the light | School Life—Volume XV,*Number 5, Janu- 


ary, 1930. Issued monthly by the Office 
of Education, United States Department 
of the Interior. Subscription price, 50 
cents per year. (E18-902) 


454 p. Boston, Houghton Mifflin eo., 1929. 
29-30290 

Lies and libels of Frank 
Harris, edited. by Gerritt and Mary (ald- 
well; arguments by ... 197 p. x i 
Antigone press, 1929. 29-29946 
Stratil-Sauer, Gustav. From Leipzig ‘to 
Cabul; an account of my motor-cycle ride 
to Afghanistan and my nine months’ im- 
prisonment in that country, by ... 
Translated by Frederic Whyte. With 
frontispiece and forty-seven other illus- 
trations. 284 p., illus. London, Hutchin- 
son & co., 1929 29-30289 

r +. . The poly- 
phonic period.. 2d ed., revised by Percy 
C. Buck. (The Oxford history of music, 
vol. i.) 1-v., illus. London, Oxford uni- 
versity press, 1929. 29-30280 
Brandt, Olaf Elias. Friendship. 51 p. ¥. - 
neapolis, Augsburg publishing house, ¥929. 
29-30423 

The transfer of 
ie 1071 p..and Supplemen 
no. 1. May 1929. N. Y., Baker, Voorhis 
€ co., 1929. ’ 29-30418 
Coles, Leonard Arthur. An introduction to 
modern organic chemistry. 452 p., illus. 
N. Y., Longmans, Green and co., 1929. 
29-30414 

Ions, electrons, 


Christy, Francis Taggart. 
stock, by . 


Crowther, Jamies Arnold. 
and ionwing radiations. 5th ed. New 
York, Longmans, Green & co. 353 p., 
illus. London, E. Arnold & co.,-1929. 

29-30416 

Jesus-Jeshua, 


studies in the Gospels, by . . . authonised 

translation by the Rev. Paul P. Leveghet 

256 p. N. Y., The Macmillan co., ' 

29-30425 

Contemporary 
kindred of Abraham Lincoln; a paper 
read at a meeting cf the Weymouth his- 
torical society, March 29, 1928. 
Weymouth, Mass., 1929, 

Galitzi, Christine Avghi. A study of as- 
similation among the Roumanians in the 
United States. . (Thesis (Ph. D:)—Co- 
lumbia university, 1929. Published also 
as Studies in history, economics, and pub- 
he law, edited by the Faculty of political 
science of - Columbia; university, no. 315/) 
284 p. N. Y., 1929. .. 29-30 

The ‘torre 

and other poems. 120 p. Chicago, Ill., 

Loyola university press, 1929. 29-30294 

United States Supreme 

court, 1928-1929; a review of the ‘work of 

the Supreme cotrt of the United States 
for October term, 1928. By... and Char- 
lotte A, Hankin. 324 p. Washington, 

D. C., Legal research service, 1929. 

29-30G@17 

The dissenj 

opinions of Mr. Justice Holmes; ar- 

ranged, with introductory notes, by Alfred 

Lief, with a foreword. by Dr. George W. 

Kirchwey. 314 p. N, Y., The Vanguard 

press, 1929. 29-30420 

The. enchanted hours, 

92 p., illus. East Aurora, N. Y., The Roy- 

crofters, 1929. 29-30300 

The mis- 

sionary education of intermediates, (The 

leader’s handbook series.) 184 p. N. Y., 

Missionary education movement of the 

United States and Canada, 1929. 29-30422 

H. B. I enter myself. 56 p. 

Boston, The Four seas company, 1929. 

29-30297 

..é Le temps est 

un songe, edited with introduction, notes, 

and vocabulary by Henriette Moussiegt 

and Adolphe-Jacques Dickman, and a 

preface by the author. (The Century 

modern language series, Kenneth McKen- 
zie, editor.) 116 p. N. Y¥., The Cemtuty 

co., 1929. 29-30292 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 


‘whe war, by .. ., John Easton and | Colorado—Biennial Report of the Colorado 


Board of Corrections and Superjntendent 
are Colorado State Hospital, Denver, 


Oxford, | Arkansas—Biennial Report of the Treasurer 


of State, Ralph Koonce, State Treasurer, 
Little Rock, 1928, 

Colorado—Number of Manufacturing Plants 
in Colorado for Year ‘Ending June 30, 
1928, Denver, 1928. 

Colorado—Number of Manufacturing Plants 
in Colorado for Year Ending June 30, 
1927, Denver, 1927. 

Colorado—Colorado Dairy Code, State Dairy 
Commissioner’s Office, Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado, 1929. 

Arkansas—Eighth Biennial Report of the 
Department of State Lands, Highways and 
Improvements, For the period ending June 
30, 1928, Supplemented with Additional 
Data to the Period Ending September 30, 
1928, Little Rock. 1929,. 

South Carolina—Sixty-first Annual Regrt 
of the State Superintendent of Education, 
Columbia, 1929. 

Connecticut—Connecticut Laws Governing 
Aeronautics, Commissioner of Aeronau- 
em, Revised to July 1, 1929, Hartford, 


Florida—Biennial Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, For the 
two years ending June 30, 1928, W. S. 
Cawthon, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Tallahassee, 1929. 

New York—Forty-ninth Annual Report of 
the State Der of Health, Volume 
2, Division of Vital Statistics, Legislative 
Document (1929) No. 28, Albany, 1929. 

Florida—Digest of Survey Staff Report, 
Elementary, Secondary and Higher Educa- 
tion, Educational Survey Commission, 
Tallahassee, 1929. : 


The Bnited Baily 


in New York 


Tue Unirep Srates Damy is de |] @ 


livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request,. 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460. 
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Insurance 


Insurance Accounts 
Of Woodmen: Society | 
Are Given Approval 


Transfer of Certain Sum 
From General Fund to Re- 
serve Is Sole Change 
Asked by Examiners 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Jan. 18. 


The only. correction of criticism of fi- 
nancial accounts of the Woodmen of the 
World Life Insurance Association of 
Omaha made by examiners of five States, ! 
a report of which is now on file with the 
Nebraska insurance department, is in the 
form of ~ est by the examiners for 
the transfer of $735,948 from the general | 
and expense fund to a reserve fund. | 

The ¥ rt of examiners is signed by 
B. B. Gribble, actuary, Nebraska insur- 
ance department; Guy G. Patton, insur- 
ance examiner, Nebraska insurance de- 
partment; C. H. Karsner, insurance ex- 
aminer, insurance department of | 
tucky; Examiners Hutchins, Smith, 
Prince, and Harris, of the Texas insur- 
ance department, by C. V. Upton, exami- 
ner; and F. J. Wilbois, Iowa insurance 
department. 


Report Covers Three Years 


The report covers the period com- | 
mencing May 1, 1926, up to and includ- | 
ing Apr. 30, 1929, and thatters subse- 
quent to that period having a direct bear- 
ing on the condition of the association | 
as of Apr. 30, 1929. | 

The financial statement of the exam- 
iners shows ledger assets of $90,961,- 
001.86; nonledger assets, $1,120,229.37, 
being total interest due and accrued; 
$1,026,901.13 assessments actually col- 
lected by subordinate lodges not yet 
turned in to the supreme lodge; and ac- 
counts receivable, all of which has been 
paid since Apr. 30, 1929, amounting to 
$371,361.67, making gross assets of $93,- 
480,094.03. ’ 

ee assets of $365,785.82, com- 
prising $31,758 investments in Mexico, 
$71,875.09 organizers’ debit balances, 
$1,500 bills receivable, and $260,652.73 
inventory of office furniture, fixtures and 
supplies, were deducted, leaving total 
admitted assets at $93,114,308.21. 

Organized in 1891 

The association was organized Jan. 1, 
1891, as a fraternal assessment associa- 
tion. 

At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee at Hollywood, Fla., amended arti- 
cles of incorporation were authorized and 
the sovereign clerk was authorized to file 
thezsame with the proper State officers 
of @ebraska. The examiners find these 

cles were not filed with the depart- 
ment of trade and commerce or any other 
State department. The examiners are 
adivsed that at the next session of the 
board of directors the resolution adopting 
said articles will probably be repealed 
and amended and substituted articles of 
incorporation will probably be adopted 
and filed. 

The sovereign camp met July, 1929, at 
Seattle. The examiners have not access 
to minutes of that meeting, the short- 
oe notes not having been transcribed. 
Tt is stated that the amended by-laws 
will require members who have com- 
plaints against the society to file those 
complaints with the sovereign com- 
mander prior to the institution of any 
lawsuit, and the president will rule on 
the proposition. member not satisfied 
with the ruling may appeal to the board 

directors of the sovereign camp. 

The Woodmen of the World Associa- 
tion is licensed to transact business in 
42 States, the District of Columbia, Porto 
Rico, the Canal Zone and Mexico. 

Membership Reported 

The examiners report it has 457,141 
adult members, whose insurance in force 
amounts to $578,108,146; also 18,604 
juvenile members whose insurance in 
force totals $3,887,697. 

The approximate average of adult in- 
surance per member is $1,263 and $209 
is the average insurance per juvenile 
member. 

The average costs of management per 
member for the years 1926, 1927, and 
1928 were: 1926, $1.82; 1927, $1.85; 1928, 
$1.86. The examiners give few details of 
management costs, stating that they be- 
lieWe this unnecessary “since we find no 
abuse of the powers of the officers or 

he executive council, but as previously 
tated the accounts for expenses and 
salaries to field men and clerks are dis- 
cussed under a separate caption. It is 
explained that field men who are on 
salaries are the managers and assistant 
managers of the various States, and the 





clerks, Salaries paid to managers range | 


from $25 per month to $350 per month. 
They also receive expenses for traveling. 
They also receive commissions on busi- 
ness personally written and overwriting 
a on business written by depu- 
ties.” 

“Commissions received by the man- 
agers for a three-year period,” says the 
report, “range from $175 to $6,000 per 
year. The manager receiving the largest 
amount in expenses, salary and com- 
missions, is in a southern State. In 1926 
he received $10,770, in 1927, $12,308, in 
1928, $12,458. In Old Mexico, which 
territory was opened in 1926, a total 
commission of $45,937 was paid in the 

- year 1928 to the district manager who 
in turn paid his organizers. His salary 
was $3,000 and his expenses $8,284, Out 
of the latter he paid his organizers’ ex- 
penses.” 

Clerks Given Fees 

A Camp clerks are allowed $1 fee for 
each policy delivered by them. For keep- 
ing members in good standing clerks are 
also allowéd prises. For the year 1928 
salaries were $396,907; special compen- 
sation to clerks, $42,651; special prizes 
to clerks, $73,801; total, $485,359. 

The examiners reviewed the record of 
the association and its investment of 
about $2,000,000 in stock of the Globe 
Life Insurance Company, as authorized 
by the sovereign camp, and the litiga- 
tion. which resulted in a court decision 
forbidding this investment, resulting in 
the repayment of the investment by the 
Globe company. The judgement of the 
Supreme Court of Nebraska is cited by 
the examiffers. 

The statement also contains a report 
on the home office building at Omaha, 
which was sold for $643,157, and on re- 
sultant litigation, which is still pending. 

“The contract clearly calls for payment 
of a commission of $82,157, which was 
made,” says the report. “This commis- 
sion was to be paid to William M. Short.” 
The payment was credited to “broker- 
age” on the books, The examiners dis- 
cuss the manner in which this was paid 
and state that “as a result this payment 
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TInsurable Interest 


Interests of Pledgee and Receiver 
Of Property Separately Insurable| |; Asked to Combat 


Recovery on Two Policies Is 
duced So as Not 


Sustained But Amount Is Re- 
to Exceed Value 


State of Pennsylvania: Pittsburgh. 


The interest of a bank in personal 
property, as pledgee, and that of a re- 
ceiver in the same property, as owner 
in possession subject to the pledge, are 


Pennsylvania has held, and each 
capable of being insured separately. 


The court held further that, under | 


these circumstances, the outstanding in- 
terest of the pledBee does not reduce the 
receiver’s title to one “other than un- 
conditional #nd sole ownership” so as to 
render the receiver’s insurance policy 
void because of a stipulation therein 
msking it so unless thdt character of 
ownership exists. 

The opinion of the court explains tuat 
a receiver brought suit on an insurance 
policy covering certain pers #161 property 
valued at $6,000. The same property 
had, before the receivership, been pledged 
to a bank as collateral for a loan and 
insured by it for $2,000. Subsequent to 
these policies the property was totally 
destroyed by fire. 

At the trial of the receiver’s suit, the 
opinion held evidence of a suit by the 
bank on its policy was properly rejected 
because’ the bank’s claim hed not been 
reduced to a judgment. However, it 
adds, after the trial, argument on mo- 
tions made by the insurance compan dis- 
closed the recovery of the bank and at 
that time the court should have ordered 
that the amount of the bank’s judgment 
be deducted from the amount recovered 
by the receiver :ince both insurances 
aggregated a value in excess of the value 
of the property. 


A. M. Dunsmore, RECEIVER, 


v. 
THE FRANKLIN FirE INSURANCE CoM- 
PANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 
No. 162. March 1929 Term. 


| Appeal from Court of Common Pleas of 


Cambria County. 
Opinion of the Court 

SIMPSON, J.—Plaintiff, as receiver of 
the Hastings Coal & Coke Company, 
hereinafter called Company, brought 
suit on a fire insurance policy issued by 
defendant to him, insuring him, as re- 
ceiver, in the sum of $6,000 against loss 
by the burning of the contents of a cer- 


tain power-house building, in which the | 


personal property had been wholly de- 
stroyed by a fire of unknown origin. 
The personalty had been in possession of 
plaintiff from the date of his appoint- 
ment as receiver until the time of the 
fire, but defendant showed that the Com- 
pany, prior to plaintiff’s appointment, 


had made a bill of sale of it to the} 


Farmers and Merchants Bank of Cherry- 
tree, hereinafter called Bank, as a por- 
tion of the collateral given for a loan 
of $10,000, and that the Bank had in- 
sured part of it for $2,000 in another in- 
surance company, all which facts plain- 
tiff knew. It is further alleged that, 
though the contents of the power house 
remained in the possession of the Com- 
pany and of plaintiff, after as well as 
before the alleged bill of sale, the Bank 
had, at some unstated time and in some 
unstated way, tagged them for the pur- 
pose of showing its ownership. The 
Bank brought suit on the $2,000 policy, 
recovered a verdict for the full $2,000 
with interest, before the trial of the in- 
stant case, but no judgment had been 
entered thereon at the time of the trial. 
Subsequently it was entered. At the 
trial of this case the court rejected the 
record of the Bank’s suit against its in- 
surer, which defendant offered in evi- 
dence, ruled that plaintiff had an insura- 
ble interest in the contents of the power 
house, and refused defendant’s point for 
binding instructions. Later, it dismissed 
defendant’s motions for a new trial and 
for judgment non obstante veredicto, and 
entered judgment on the verdict of the 
jury, which was for $5,800 with interest. 
Defendant appeals and assigns as error 
these several actions of the court. 


Interests of Two 


Insurers Separate 

It is clear that the Bank’s interest, as 
pledgee of the personal property de- 
stroyed, and plaintiff’s interest, as owner 
in possession subject to the pledge, are 
distinct interests, each capable of being 
insured separately, that the outstanding 
interest of the pledgee does not reduce 
plaintiff’s title to something “other than 
unconditional and sole ownership,” and 
hence does not render the policy void be- 
cause of a stipulation in it that this will 
result unless that character of ownership 
exists: Kronk v. Birmingham Fire Ins. 
Co., 91 Pa. 300; Imperial Fire Ins. Co. 
v. Dunham, 117 Pa. 460, 476; Elliott v. 
Ashland Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 117 Pa. 
548, 554; Livingstone v. Boston Ins. Co., 
255 Pa, 1. Z 

There was no error in rejecting the 
offer of the record in the bank’s suit 
against its insurer. That theré was such 
insurance and syt was not disputed, but, 
since the latter had not ripened into a 
judgment, tae record was inadmissible 
at that time. Nor can we say that the 
court below abused its discretion in re- 
fusing a new trial, though it should have 


reduced the verdict for the reason now to 


be pointed out. 

In dismissing the several motions 
which were argued after the trial, the 
court below recognized the legal posi- 
tion that, as plaintiff’s title was subject 


Sy 


was not reflected in the annual state- 
ment.” , 


The report shows the jncome from| 


rental of the office buildirf® from 1915 
to 1926, the net income during 1926 be- 
ing $70,002. The examiners state: 

“In 1926 the association received, in 
addition to the income shown above, the 
sum of $1,000,000 under the 99-year 
lease on the building. This amount was 
credited in 1927 when the fee to the 
building was sold, to the real estate 
account, thus reducing the book value 
of the building in that amount. The 
attention of the officers of the associa- 
tion was called to the failure of trans- 
ferring, and the same has been trans- 
ferred.” 

The association mails monthly. to its 
members a magazine, its official organ, 
known as the Sovereign Visitor, The 
éxaminers find that income from’ adver- 
tising matter from May 1, 1926, to Apr. 
80, 1929, was $224,846.49, In that 
riod 27,626,000 copies weye printed. 
cost of printing, delivering, and mailing 
was $871,167.17. The actual net cost 
was $646,320.68, or approximately two 
and one-third cents a copy. Certain 
new equipment promises to save the 
association $12,000 a year in the cost 
of wrapping paper, the examiners report. 


c. | domestic 


to the pledge to the bank, he should not 
be permitted to recover the entire value 
|of all the burnt property, but only that 


| distinct interests, the Supreme Court of value less the insurance payable to the 


bank—an unknown sum when the pres- 


jent case was tried—since the two insur- 
ances exceeded the actual amount of the 
|entire loss, and the bank had the prior 
|tight by virtue of its bill of sale, It, 
| therefore, made an order, staying “exe- 
|cution * * * for a period of 10 days 
° * upon any judgment entered 
; upon the verdict, within which time de- 
| fendant may petition for a stay of exe- 
|eution until the amount of credit to be 
jentered upon this verdict, as the result 
| of the verdict in the [bank’s suit against 
|its insurer] * * * is ascertained and 
determined.” As that : mount was known 
at the time the order was made, the 
court should have deducted it from the 
amount of plaintiff’s verdict, without 
|leaving the matter open for futu. ac- 
tion. Not having done so, we may do it 
on this appeal: Lukens v. Wharton Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, 296 Pa. 1; Whalen 
|v. Smith Fireproof Construction Co., 
| 296 Pa, 10, 


It is admitted that plaintiff’s verdict 
| was for $5,800 with interest from Nov. 
| 14, 1927, the principal sum, according to 
| the jury’s verdict, representing the total 
| value of the destroyed property, and that 
{the bank’s verdict and judgment were 
' for $2,000, the face of its policy, with in- 
| terest. The verdict in the instant case 
should therefore, be reduced to $3,800, 
with $268.53 interest from Nov. 14, 1927, 
to Jan. 18, 1929, the date of the verdict, 
making a total of $4,068.53, and for that 
amount, with interest from the last men- 
a date, the judgment should be af- 
rmed, 


We have not overlooked plaintiff’s con- 
tention that the jury evidently misunder- 
| Stood the charge of the trial judge, since 
jit was undisputed that the value of the 
| ge property exceeded the amount of 
its verdict. They found that sum, how- 


* 





ever, following a charge which tol them | 


to base their verdict on the total value of 
the property which was destroyed. Plain- 
j tift did not move for a new trial because 
of this alleged error, the eourt below en- 
|tered judgment on the verdict as ren- 
|dered, and plaintiff has not appealed 
therefrom, no. has he appealed from the 
order entered in disposing of the motion 
for a new trail, because, as stated in his 
brief, “he felt it was a proper and equi- 
table method of adjusting the matter.” 
| He and we are, therefore, alike bound by 
, the record on those points. 

| The verdict is reduced to the sum of 
$4,068.53, as of the date of its rendi- 
tion, and as thus reduced the judgment 
is affirmed. 


South Carolina Reelects 
Insurance Commissioner 





State of South Carolina: 

Columbia, Jan. 18. 
Sam B. King, of Greenwood, has been 
| reelectéd State insurance commissioner 
| by the South Carolina General Assembly, 
| the two houses meeting in joint session. 

| Mr. King was unopposed for reelection. 





| 


~ Cases of Smallpox Leading 


Spread of Disease Is Said to 
Be Greater Than in Any 


Other Country Excepting 
British India 


More cases of smallpox are reported 
in the United States every year than 
in any other country except British 
India, the Public Health Service said in 
a statement Jan. 18, yet this disease can 


| 


| 


Public Health 


Of America Is Urged by Senator Nye) 


Leading powers are continuing to 
develop fighting machines despite 
peace gestures Senator Nye (Rep.), 
of North Dakota asserted Jan. 15 
in an address before the Conference 
on the Cause and Cure of War, 
meeting in Washington. Publication 
of the full text of his address was 
begun in the issue of Jan. 16, con- 
tinued Jan. 17 and 18, and proceeds | 
as follows: ’ 

But there are problems in such a pro- 


be controlled and with public cooperation | gram. Problems there are: indeed, but 


could be stamped out, 

Tuberculosis also was cited as a disease 
yielding to efforts against it. The lowest 
general death rate ever recorded for tu- 
berculosis was shown for 1928, the year 
covered by the statement, it was said. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Preliminary reports show that the birth 
rate in the United States birth registra- 
tion area for the calendar year 1928 was 


not impossible of solution. It is the 
same problem which has been with us 
at least 100 years. Ought not a 100 
years find us better able to cope with 
a given problem? The problem is one 
calling for a part by everyone. On July 
4, 1846, Charles Sumner, in one of the | 
finest orations of our American time, | 
raised the question of whether the age 
was demanding work in support of peace 


lower than in 1927, while the death rate | and then answered his own question: 


was higher. The figures for births were: 
1927, 20.7 per 1,000; 1928, 19.7 per 1,000; 
for déaths, 1927, 11.4 per 1,000; 1928, 12.1 
per 1,000. The infant mortality rate for 
1928, 67.9 per 1,000 births, was higher 
than in 1927, 64.6 per 1,000 births. 

The outbreak of influenza, which began 
in the Spring of 1928, decreased as usual 
during the Summer months and flared up 
into epidemic proportions during the Fall 
of 1928, was responsible for much, if not 


all, of the increase in the death rate for | 
In the Fall the | 


the calendar year 1928. 
epidemic was first reported on the Pacific 
coast and then spread rapidly eastward, 
reaching its Seah te the country as a 
whole about the first of the year 1929. 
The disease in many parts of the coun- 
try was so mild that physicians hesitated 
to report it as influenza and many cases 
were considered to be merely severe colds 
and were not seen by physicians. How- 
ever, the general death rate rose far 
above the normal during the epidemic. 
Surveys conducted by the Public 
Health Service in certain States con- 
cerning the influenza epidemic of 1928-29 
showed that nearly 15 per cent of the 
population canvassed in various locali- 
ties gave a history of havjng suffered 
attacks of influenza or grippe, while 0.47 


per cent gave a history of pneumonia} 
| and an additional 14 per cent reported 
colds which may or may not have been | 


directly related to the epidemic. 
During the calendar year 1928, 38,000 
cases of smallpox were reported in the 
United States; in 1927, 35,000 cases were 
reported. It seems strange that year 
after year more cases of smallpox are 


| reported in the United States than in any 


other country of the world except Brit- 
ish. India, yet this disease can be con- 
trolled by vaccination and revaccination 
and with the cooperation of the public 
could be stamped out in the-course of a 
few years. 

Tuberculosis, which has been decreas- 
ing since the beginning of the century 
when comparable annual records of 
deaths were first published, showed dur- 
ing the year 1928, the lowest general 
death rate ever recorded by the Public 
Health Service for that disease. The 
death rate for 1928 was°77.5 per 100,000 
population. In 1900 in the death regis- 
tration area the death rate from tubercu- 
losis was more than 200 per 100,000. 


Bills Introduced in 


| 


i 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

8S. 174. Petition of Frank Hurley. To 
amend the compulsory automobile liability 
insurance law to provide for the payment 
of damages to a husband for the loss of the 
companionship and services of his wife; 
Insurance. 

S. 180. Petition of John P. Buckley. For 
legislation relative to the civil liability of 
operators of motor vehicles violating one- 
way street regulations, so-called; Judiciary, 
joint. 

S. 182. Petition of Herbert A. Dickson, 
To require provision to be made for equi- 
table relief and to prevent hardship in cer- 
tain cases of injured employes seeking re- 
lief under the workmen’s compensation act; 
Labor and Industries. 

S. 183. Petition of Angier L, Goodwin. 
To limit the seope of the laws relative 
to payment of workmen’s compensation to 
employes of the Commonwealth or any po- 
litical subdivision thereof; Labor and In- 
dustries, 

8. 184. Petition of Samuel B. Horovitz 
and another. To extend the benefits of 
medical and hospital services under the 
workmen’s compensation act for the lifetime 
of an injured. employe in unusual cases; 
Labor and Industries. ‘ 

H. 626. Petition of John V. Kimball. For 
legislation relative to the incorporation of 
life insurance companies; Insurance, 

H. 627. Petition of Bierpont L. Stack- 
pole. For legislation relative to blanket 
policies of accident and health insurance; 
Insurance. . 

H. 628. Petition of Carl A, Woekel. That 
applicants for licenses as insurance agents 
be not required to pass an oral or written 
examination; Insurance. 

H. 631. Petition of Bernard Ginsburg. 
To prohibit persons who have more than 
once been convicted of felony from operat- 
ing automobiles; Judiciary, joint. 

H. 686. Petition of George C. MeMeni- 
men. To make cities and towns liable for 
damages caused by the negligent operation 
of motor vehicles operated in the discharge 
of municipal duties; Judiciary, joint. 

H. 639. Petition of Alfred W. Ingalls. 
Relative to the fees of physicians appearing 
before the department of industrial acci- 
dents; Labor and Industries, 

H, 644, Petition of Joseph W. Leyden. 
To increase the amount payable for funeral 
expenses under the workmen's compensation 
law; Laber and Industries, 

H. 645. Petition of William H. Wellen. 
| To amend the law relative to compensating 
dependents in cases of death resulting from 
industrial accidents; Labor and Industries. 

H. 646, Petition of Francis E. Rafter. To 
increase in certain instances the compensa- 
tion of employes injured in industrial acci- 
, dents; Labor and Industries. 

H. 724. Petition of Ralph 8, Bauer and 
another. For legislation relative to the 
sale of sprinklers and other fire prevention 
or extinguishing apparatus in connection 
with the placing or negotiating of insur- 
ance; Insurance, (From files of 1929.) 

H. 725. Recemmendation of the depart- 
ment of industrial accidents relative to the 
repéal of certain provisions of law authoriz- 
ing the waivine of rights to compensation 
for industrial accidents; Labor and Indus- 
tries. (From files of 1929.) 

H. 762. Petition of John W. Cronin. To 
;@mend the law relative to the powers of 

casualty insurance companies; 
Insnrence, 


H. 763. Petition of John W. Cronin. To 
amend the law relative to the éhoice of di- 
rectors of mutual casualty insurance com- 
panies; Insurance. 

H. 164, Petition of Joseph Israelite and 
another. To reauire foreign insurance com- 
panies engaged in liability insurance to fur- 
nish bonds to the 








State Legislatures 


H. 765. Petition of John T. Maguire. For 
legislation to enable liability insurance com- 
panies to issue policies protecting lessees of 
real estate in the event of a public taking; 
Insurance. 

H. 766. Petition of Edgar F. Power. For 
legislation to compel the payment of com- 
pensation to persons injured in accidents 
caused by motor vehicles and otherwise to 
promote safety in the operation of such 
vehicles; Insurance. 

H. 767. Petition of Maxham E. Nash. To 
establish a motor vehicle accident guaranty 
fund under tne Registrar of Motor Vehicles; 
Insurance. 

H. 768. Petition of Maxham E. Nash. To 
repeal the laws relative to compulsory in- 


| surance by owners of motor vehicles and to 


establish the Massachusetts motor vehicle 
guaranty fund under the Registrar of Mo- 
tor Vehicles; Insurance, 

H. 772. Petition of Maxham E, Nash. To 
create a motor vehicle accident commission 
with exclusive original jurisdiction in cases 
where damages are sought in connection with 
accidents caused by motor vehicles; Judi- 
ciary, joint. 

H. 779, Petition of John W. MacLeod rel- 
ative to suits for damages for personal in- 
juries or death resulting from the operation 
of motor vehicles on public ways; Judiciary, 
joint. 

H. 781. Petition of Lewis Hi Peters. For 
legislation to regulate procedure in certain 
actions of tort under the law relating to 
compulsory insurance for owners of motor 
vehicles; Judiciary, joint. 

H. 783. Petition of A. B. Casson relative 
to reports and compensation of physicians in 
hearings before the department of industrial 
accidents; Labor and Industries. 

H. 787. Petition of William H. Wellen rel- 


}ative to the period during which awards in 


lump sums may be made in cases of minor 
employes injured in industrial accidents; 
Labor and Industries. s 

H. 788. Petition of Patrick J. Welsh rela- 
tive to the compensation of employes in- 
jured by the loss of fingers or toes in indus- 
trial accidents; Labor and Industries. 

H. 885. Petition’ of Joseph A. Parks, To 
make provision for compensating employes 
injured in connection with the operation of 
motor vehicles of their employers; 
and Industries, 

H. 886, Petition of Francis J. Hickey rel- 
ative to the payment of fees of employes’ 
attorneys under the laws relative to em- 
ployes injured in industrial accidents; Labor 
and Industries, 

H. 887. Petition of Thomas W. Leavitt. To 
amend the law relative to payments for 
specific injuries in industrial accidents; 
Labor and Industries. 

H. 888. Petition of Thomas W. Leavitt rel- 
ative to the time at which compensation 
shall begin under the law relating to em- 
ployes injured in industrial aceidents; Labor 
and Industries. 

H. 889. Petition of Timothy J. McDon- 
ough. To increase the rate of weekly com- 
pensation to persons incapacitated for work 
by reason of injury in industrial accidents; 
Labor aad Industries. 

H. 814. Petition of Minnie R. Dwight and 
others, Massachusetts Committee for Old Age 
Security. To establish a system of noncon- 
tributory old age pensions within the de- 
partment of public welfare and of local old 
age pension boards in cities and towns; 
Pensions, 

H. 913. Petition of Wendell P. Thore. To 
establish a system of old age pensions to pro- 
tect citizens from want in old age and during 
periods of disability and for otherwise pro- 
moting the general welfare; Pensions. 

State of South Carolina 

H. 947, Mr. MeCravy. To amend section 
1 of an act entitled “An act relating to con- 
tract surety bonds required by the State 


Commonwealth; Insurance. | highway department”; Judiciary, 


Labor | 


{ 
| 
| 





|this age does not demand this work? 


|teaching of the’ school. 


“Disarmament must begin. With this 
ending and this beginning the great gates 
of the future will be opened and ‘the guar- | 
dian virtues will assert a new empire. | 
Alas! until this is done, national honor | 
and national glory will yet longer flaunt | 
in blood, and thére can be no true gran- | 
deur of nations. * * * It is said that} 


The robber conqueror of the past, from | 
fiery sepulchre, demands it; the precious | 
blood of millions unjustly shed in war, | 
crying from the ground, demands it; the | 
heart of the good man demands it; the | 
conscience, even of the soldier, whispers, | 
“Peace!” There are considerations | 
springing from our situation and condi- | 
tion which fervently invite us to take, 
the lead. Here should join the patriotic | 
ardor of the land, the ambition of the) 
statesman, the effort of the scholar, the | 
pervasive influence of the press, the mild | 
persuasion of the sanctuary, the early | 
Here, in ampler | 
either and diviner air, are untried fields | 
for exalted triumph, more truly worthy | 
the American name than any snatched | 
from rivers of blood. War is known as | 
the last reason of ‘kings. Let it be no| 
reason of our Republic. Let us renounce | 
and throw off forever the yoke of a 
tyranny most oppressive of all in the! 
world’s annuals. As those standing on | 
the mountain-top first discern the com- | 
ing beams of morning, so may we, from | 
the vantage-ground of liberal institu- | 
tions, first recognize the ascending sun | 
of a new era! Lift high the gates, and! 
let the king of glory in—the king of true | 
glory—of peace! 

In the winning of this cause putting | 
an end to war, we cannot of course fool 
ourselves into believing that there are | 
not many people, men and women, who! 
must be converted to it. There are 
many, and conversion must be won over 
some of the. deepest seated prejudices 
people experience. What are these prej- 
udices? They are the prejudices which 
have accompanied mankind through all! 
history. But let me again permit Sumner | 
to tell of. it: 

“IT am well aware that efforts to 're- 


| duce the militia are encountered by some 
lof the dearest prejudices of the common | 








mind—not only by the war Spirit, but by } 
that other, which first animates child- 
hood, and, at a later day, ‘children of a 
larger growth,’ inviting to finery of dress 
and parade—the same which fantastically 
bedecks the dusky feather-cinctured chief 
of the soft regions warmed by the tropi- | 
cal sun—which inserts a ring in the nose 
of the North American Indian—which 
slits the ears of the Australian savage, | 
and tattoos the New Zealand cannibal.” | 


Hope for Eventual 


Disarmament Expressed 


Ah, what a picture of our present day 
problem. It is not a problem of disgrac- 
ing or humiliating those who constitute 
our military forces today. Rather it is 
a problem of bringing about such re-| 
sponsive government as will give the 
American people at least as great a voice 
in the destiny of our Government and our 
country as seems to have been given to 
these military forces. The difficulty of | 
solution ought to be less today than it 
was in Summer’s day for the feathers 
of the chief win less worship than once 
they did, there are fewer rings in noses, 
fewer slit ears and less tattoos command- 
ing followings and winning worshipers. 

I have gone far beyond my initial 
slans for this address, But I have done 
it because I thought I saw a grave error 
in any possible conclusion that outlawry 
of war, had been accomplished or was 
even on the threshold of accomplishment, 
unless our own great country was ready 
to do its full part in winning it, 

I sineerely hope I have not spoken as 
one who has no hope for reasonably early 
accomplishment of the end of war. That 
would not be truthful of my mind in the 
matter. I do see rays of hope, some of 
them very bright, others holding poten- 
tialities which are very encouraging. I 
see in the late Kellogg pact a splendid 
step forward, I see in the approaching 
London conference possibilities which 
will once again bring all powers back 
onto the track of common sense and rea- 
son. Pray that the real voice of all the 
millions upon millions of people through- 
out the world may be the voice used at 
that conference rather than the cus- 
tomary voice of those interests which are 
made prosperous by war and preparation 
for war, But after all is said and done, 
it is America whieh must set the pace 
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Powers Are Said to Be Continuing Maintenance of 
Fighting Machines Despite Peace Gestures 


cessity of a settlement of dispute in that 
same manner around a table where would 
grow the kind of confidence and under- 
standing which never came out of a re- 
sort or a threat of resort to force. 

But greatest of all the consequences 
growing out of wars outlawing would be 
that substantial economic and social gain 
which none can be so blind as not to see. 


America Leading 
In Peace Gestures 


I am very proud of such efforts as our 
country has made to substitute investi- 
gation, deliberation, arbitration, and the 
exercise of common sense in the place 
of war. Though it has been restrained 
from doing that full service its people 
would wish for, America has none the 
less been the leader in this great cause. 
We have, I am quite sure, demonstrated 
an American conviction that war is but 
a surrender to passions by men, an un- 
worthy thing in this day and age. Surely 
where there can be no greater test for 
civilization than its willingness to sub- 
mit controversies to the will of reason 
rather than force. 

For our country to lead in such a move- 
ment will establish our leadership as a 
great power in the finest, truest sense 
of the term. Our influence in the past 
has at no time been attributable to the 
prestige of our military forces, but be- 
cause of our accomplishments, our ex- 
ample as a Republic, and our refraining 
from a policy of getting something from 
another power rather than of trying to 
do something for others. We admire and 
record the courage and build monuments 
to those who die in conflict growing out 
of defense of rights and trespass upon 
tights, but some day there will be wit- 
nessed the building of monuments to the 
men who will lay down their lives rather 
than to trespass upon the rights of 

thers. 

And while I am proud of the contribu- 
tions of my country to the é¢ause of 
peace, I am as proud of and as happy in 
the work being done by people like you 
who are the sponsors of these conferences 
on the cause and cure of war. 

Time will give you the credit owing. 
Today you may be smiled upon by some 
who consider your kind of effort childish 
and of no use, but when the real cause 
for war is understood there will come the 
cure, and to those who dare devote them- 
selves to its study intelligently must 
finally go the credit for the consequences 
which will be attendant upon its cure. 
Those consequences would without a 
shadow of doubt constitute the most im- 
portant achievement of all history. As 
an instrument of policy international 
fear would thereby be abolished. Man- 
kind has every lived under bondage of 
fear, the terrors of fear of alien powers, 
the dread of conquest, and the horrors 
of enforced labor following conquest. 
With these abolished, the possibilities of 
a liberated mass mind of humanity would 
carry the civilization to levels now un- 
seen. 

But. there would be vastly more than 
this psychological effect as a consequence 
of the abandonment of war. Beyond 
possible enumeration would be the ma- 
terial consequence. One can only guess 
the initial results of so great a step in 
human experience. With the world mind 
in perfect repose, wholly void of any 
apprehension of necessity of defensive 
care, quite two-thirds or three-fourths 
of the entire expenditure of human 
energy, now devoted to the purpose of 
war, would be converted to peaceful and 
constructive uses. 

In this enlightened age, who can there 
be among us who does not feel a shade 
of shame creeping over when it is ac- 
knowledged that about 80 per cent of the 
expenditures of the governments of peo- 
ple are devoted to war purposes. And 
deeper must grow that shade when we 
admit that even America’s expenditures 
are so miserably divided. The thing 
stares us in the face. It staggers. Here 
is the United States spending 80 cents 
of each dollar it expends for war pur- 
poses, and the remaining 20 cents covers 
our expenditures in behalf of aid to 
agriculture, labor, commerce and _ in- 
dustry, for the levying and ¢ollecting of 
great revenues, for the payment of 
| salaries to thousands of officials and 
governmental employes, for he main- 
tenance of courts of justice, for care and 
aid of public health and education, for 
supervision over the public domain, for 
the maintenance of parks and highways 
for the enjoyment and opportunity of 
the people, for the helping hand in a 
general way to the providing of happy 
and comfortable. -homes, and for the 
|many more functions of government. 
What a situation, after hundreds of 
years of progress in civilization! 


Application of Funds 


To Public Service Sought 
It means just this: That in paying for 
past wars and preparing for future wars, 
the United States, on the basis of a 
budget of $4,000,000,000 a year, is spend- 
ing approximately $3,000,0C0,000. If 
this could be distributed instead to public 
service and constructive purposes, int five 
years’ time we could reproduce every 
mile of railway in the United States; 
would build eight Panama canals; would 
build and equip more than 60 universities 
reater than any now in the country. 
he sums devoted to war would in 10 
ears be sufficient to canalize every river 
in a system that would reach virtually 





at the conference and in the effort which 
should follow if we are to win the day 
most prayerfully sought—the day of 
abondonment of war. 

If, on the other hand, the London con- 
ference is to be a Washington conference 
repetition, to be followed by ship junk- 
ing and then a plunge back into ship- 
building and armament competition, the 
gain will be a distinct loss. America has 
it in her power to make impossible such 
a program. If America Will join such 
educators as is the author of “All Quiet 
on the Western Front,” and if America 
will voice her true self through her Gov- 
ernment, there can be no uncertainty as 
to the outcome. 

Now, what of the consequences of such 
an outcome?’ Those consequences could 
not possibly be fully appreciated now by 
any of us. They would be domestic and 
they would be international. They would 


mount highly in numbers when enumer- | 


ated. But the finest part of it is that all 
of the <oeerenne of the outlawry of 
the war would be good and would be laet- 
ing. 

A consequence would be the abandon- 
ment of fear and jealousy, the makers of 
intrigue, hate and impatience among na- 
tions just as it is among people. 

Another consequence would be the ne- 


every congressional district in the Union; 
enough to illuminate every city in the 
land; enough to furnish transportation 
for persons and property. 

If it is impossible to catalogue the 
merely material results of the abandon- 
ment of war, and all of them would be 
objectives of any enlightened civilization, 
how dare one venture to outline the psy- 
chological, the cultural, the educational, 
the scientific, the intellectual, the moral 
and the spiritual consequences of such? 

These are Consequences which I believe 
are dependent for accomplishment upon 
| America, you and I. They are conse- 
quences which are bound to follow our 
putting into operation such work as will 
be in keeping with these following con- 
| clusions: 

That Government must respond to the 
wishes and interests of the masses of its 
people; 

That there is need for world leadership 
and example; 

That back of any successful war out- 
lawry program there must be the motive 
looking to the well-being of the people 
of every country instead of the motive to 
perpetuate the “status quo” of interna- 
; tional debts, of industrial relations, of 
commercial strife, of concessions of the 
rights and resources of all the people, in 





Committee to Consider — 
District of Columbia Code! 


’ ‘ 

The House Committee on the District. 
of Columbia has assigned to its sub- 
committee on insurance and banking a 
bill (H. R. 3941),. which would. estab- 
lish an insurance code for the District 
of Columbia. Representative Reid (Rep.), 
of Aurora, Ill, is chairman of the sub- 
committee. : 

The subcommittee on streets and traf- 
fic, of which Representative Stalker 
(Rep.), of Elmira, N. Y., is chairman, 
has been assigned a bill (H. R. 4015) 
| which would provide for the financial 
responsibility of motorists in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, another (H. R. 3391) 
to establish the financial om oe 
of persons owning or operating motor 
wdildics in the District of Columbia, and 
a third (H. R. 729) to provide for cer- 
tificates of title for automobiles in the 
District of Columbia. 


Mortality Rate Reduced .. . 
In 65 Cities During Week 


Telegraphic returns from 65 cities in- 
dicate * Seoviality rate of 23.3 for the 
week ended Jan. i1, as compared to 20.5 
for the corresponding week in 1929, it 
was announced by the Department of 
Commerce, Jan. 18. The total popula- 
tion of these cities is approximately 30,- 
000,000, it was stated. 

The highest rate appears for El Paso, 
Tex., with 23.0 per 100,000 population, 
followed by New Orleans, La., with 21.0, 
while the lowest rate is for Canton, Ohio, 
and Somerville, Mass., with 7.6. The 
highest infant mortality rate was in 
Richmond, Va., 148, while both New, Bed- 
| ford, Mass., and Schenectady, N. Y., had 
no infant mortality. 

The annual rate for 65 cities for the 
first two weeks of 1930 is 13.6, as against 
a rate of 20.0 for the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1929. 





Illegal Expenitures 
By Society Charged 


Officers of Modern Wood- 
men Are Defendants in 
Illinois Action 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Jan. 18. 

Suit for $10,000,000 against the offi- 
cers of the Modern Woodmen of America 
and their sureties was filed in the Sanga- 
mon County Circuit Court at Springfield, 
Jan. 15, by A. E. Rouland, Springfield, 
president of the National Woodmen Pro- 
tective Association, and John M. Mc- 
Kissick, secretary-treasurer. 

The plaintiffs seek to compel the offi- 
cers and directors of the Modern Wood- 
men of America to pay back to the or- 
ganization money it is alleged they spent 
contrary to the laws of Illinois and the 
by-laws of the society. 


Overpayments Alleged 


It is alleged that the officers and di- 
rectors violated a statute prohibiting 
fraternal benefit societies from employ- 
ing paid agents in soliciting. members 
by contracting with a firm to transfer 
members who becamé affiliated with the 
society prior to July 1, 1919, to a legal 
reserve basis for which the firm was to 
receive a percentage of assessments for 
12 months under the new plan. 

It is further alleged that the defend- 
ants made overpayments to delegates at 
the last head camp convention of the 
society and repayment of these funds is 
sought. The alleged overpayment is 
$84,810 to 514 delegates. - 


Court Decision Cited 

Another claim is that examiners have 
found many instances in which the offi- 
cers waived by-law provisions and paid 
out money in violation of them in order 
to reduce liabilities. 

The Supreme’ Court of Illinois held, 
Dec. 20, that an increase in rates made 
by the head camp of the order in 1929 
was illegal. (The full text of the opinion 
was printed in The United States. Daily 
Dec. 30 and 31, 1929.) 


ey 


general to perpetuate necessarily the 
“status quo” of an existing order; 

That in nearly every war it is the peo- 
ple who bear the burdens; it is the people 
who do the fighting, the suffering and the 
dying and who pay all the costs, and that 
|it is not- the people who cause wars bring- 
|ing them no advantage, but that they are 
caused by fear and jealousy coupled with 
the purpose of men and interests who 
expect to profit by them; 


And finally, that more than we need 
any set-up of world machinery to judge 
and determine controversies, we need an 
abandonment of those causes which seek 
world control of money, of credit and of 
trade, not in the name of a great people, 
but in the name of ~elfish individuals and 
interests. 
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B.& 0. Is Ordered 
To End Control of 


Western Maryland 


Holdings of Stock Declared 
to Be Illegal; Three Com- 
missioners Dissent From 


LC. C. Ruling - 


Publication of the full text of the 
order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission directing the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad to dispose of hold- 
ings in the Western Maryland was 
begun in the issue of Jan. 17. The 
full text of the order concludes: _ 
Although the consolidation provisions 

of the act, including paragraph (2) of 
section 5, clearly contemplate the sub- 
stantial lessening of competition between 
particular lines, it is equally clear that 


acquisitions of control which may have} 


that effect are not to proceed without 
our authorization. Since the admitted 
purpose of the acquisitions of stock, so 
far as they may be made to contribute to 
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Postal Service 


Provisions of Contracts for Vessels . 


Inland Waterway 


Under Mail Program Are Announced) Between Cities in 


er 


tion of 30 vessels and involving new ves- 
sels of approximately 300,000 tons. 


The specifications also provide for the 
payment of ocean mail transport on a 
mileage basis, and provision is also made 
for the changing of routes in the dis- 
cretion of the. Postmaster General and 
by agreement with the successful con- 
tractor. The Postmaster General also 


contracts to accord with any future leg- 
islation that Congress may make dealing 
i with ocean mail contracts. 

In case of a national emergency, if 
| suspension of service over the routes is 
|ordered, a contract may be terminated 
without penalty to the contractor or the 
Government. 

Provision is made to change the speci- 
fications for the vessels now sought for 
a greater or smaller number of voyages 


| seeks the right to change the terms of} 


| than those specified in the Department’s | 


Brown Gives Specifications for Construction of New 
Tonnage to Cost $175,000,000 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


'service under the contract, and provided 
|further thatthe contractor shall sub- 
stitute two new vessels of Class 5 with 
limited passenger accommodations and 
suitable refrigeration space, capable of 
maintaining a speed of 13 knots at sea 
in ordinary weather, and of a gross reg- 
istered tonnage of not less than 4,900 
tons, one such new vessel to be put into 
operation not later than six years from 
the award of the contract and the second 
such new vessel to be put into. operation 
;not later than seven years from the 
award of the contract, 

In the discretion of the Postmaster 
|General the contractor may be required 
| to put into operation two new vessels of 
|Class 4, capable’ of maintaining a speed 
of 16 knots at sea in ordinary weather, 
and of a gross registered tonnage of not 
less than 4,900 tons, in lieu of the two 
new vessels of Class 5. 





Florida Approved 


Channel 100 Feet Wide and 
Eight Feet Deep Proposed 
In Modified Plans’ of 
Board of Engineers 


Plans for inland waterway from Jack- 
sonville to Miami, Fla., 100 feet wide 
and 8 feet deep have been approved 
by the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors, the War Department an- 
nounced Jan. 18, Origin plans pro- 
vided for a channel 75 feet wide and 
8 feet deep, it was stated, but the Board 
was asked to recommend a wider pas- 
sage. The Department’s -statement fol- 
lows in full text; 

The Chief of Engineers, Maj. Gen. 
Lytle Brown, referring to a letter from 
‘the chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce, United States Senate, requesting 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 


Inland Waterways 
| Ing 


Avrnorizep StaTements ONLY ARE 
PustisHtp WirHout COMMENT BY THE 
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Railroads 


uiries by Educators Into Utilities 


Approval of House- 


Material Used in Schools Discussed) (iven Post Office 


Statements by Counsel for Power Interests Shown in Tran- 
script of Federal Investigation 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Jan. 8 by Ber- 
nard F. Weadock, chief counsel for 
power utilities, at the reopening of 
hearings before the Federal Trade 
Commission in its investigation of 
publicity phases of public utility ac- 
tivities wes begun in the issue of 
Jan. 16 and continued in the issues 
of Jan. 17 and 18. Excerpts from 
transcript of Mr. Weadock's testi- 
money, relating to pamphlets distrib- 
uted in public schools, proceed as 
foliows: 

They find in a very few States are 
there any legal restrictions upon the in- 
troduction of outside material into the 
school, 

The report is exhaustive, and | would 


say from my study of it, very complete. ; 


I think it shows about four Stat-s which 

have laws prohibiting outside material 

except textbcoks to go into the schools. | 
I offer this as Association Exhibit 


as to the general situation at the time 
that you acted, the «ctivities that we are 
investigating, but now it has come down 
ito date, this that you have quoted in the 
comments and opinions expressed hy the 
|school men here, after the public senti- 
ment was aroused, after we had investi- 
‘gated and brought it te light. 

Mr. Weadock. I think that is true. 

Commissioner McCulloch. It dves not 
matter whit they think about it now. 
You can get that from the press of the 
country without having to take it from 
the consensus of opinion of the school- 
| teachers. : 

Mr. Weadock. With all due respect 
to the press, I will feel that the teachers | 
jare- better qualified to tell us what 
| should go in than the press. 


Commissioner McCulloch. I do not 
|think the Federal Trade Commission or 
|the United States Senate ought, to reach 
its conclusions from what either one say 


| or do. 


|-the Whole, 


And Treasury Bill 


Measure Appropriating Ag- 
gregate of $1,147,700,- 


000 Passed January 18; 
Now Goes to Senate 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
of any Post Office supervisory official or 
other person having charge of postal 
employes who is found using a stop- 
watch or other device for timing postal 
emrloyes, but not to bar other customary 


tests of employes. This was also re- 
jected. 


The house arose from Committee of 
and reported the g as 

amended. 
Mr. Patman then moved to recommit 


the bill to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations with instructions to amend it as 


he had proposed in his ocean mail pro- 
posal, The House defeated the motion, 
on arising vote. Mr. Patman then made 
a point of order that no quorum was 
present. The Speaker, Mr. Longworth, 
then ordered the roll called. 


Reduction of the appropriation for 
ocean mail service from $28,000,000 to 


that purpose, was to unify operations and 
policies of the respondent and the West- 
ern Maryland, it necessarily follows that 
the accomplishment of the purpése would 
completely eliminate both the actual and 
the potential competition that existed 


No. 8. ~ | Mr. Weadock. I agree with you on 


. ° j that. My thought is in the end I assume 
Resolution of Education a report will be transmitted by this bodv 
Association Read 


to the Senate, wit!. certain recommenda- 

wy tions, in order that this body may fully 

In order that the Commission may | understand the extent, not only of our 

fully understand the scope of the report | activities, but as to the general situation 
and its purpose, I would like to read into 

the record the resolution adopted hy the| 


| Harbors to review the reports on intra- 
coastal waterway from Jacksonville to 
Miami, Fla., submitted in House Docu- 
ment No. 586, 69th Congress, 2nd ses- 
|sion, With a view to determining whether 
any modification is advisable in the ex- 
jisting project for that waterway, has 
| transmitted the report of the Board to 
|the chairman of the Committee on Com- 


The contractor and the Postmaster 
General may agree upon the operation of 
additional vessels of classes 4 and 5 (or) 
other classes. 


| advertisement for bids. Thé Postmaster | 
|General also declared in his specifica- | 
tions that a contractor may be relieved | 
of his obligation in the event he is de-| , . ; t 
nied a loan from the Shipping Board, | Classifications of vessels on this route 
rior to the acquisitions of the stock by | Which under the law may finance 75 per are based upon speed without regard to 
P dent and that may exist now.| cent of the construction costs. The con-| tonnage. : 

respondent and any tha y "| tracts are to be awarded for a period of! The term of this contract shall be ten 
Restraint of Trade Possible |10 years, with one exception, and in ac- 





on a given subject. | 


| years, beginning July 1, 1930, or such Commissioner McCulloch. Whatever 


That the respondent’s present holdings 
give it practical control of the Western 


Maryland is not denied; and the fact that| master General is proceeding in an ef-| 


no changes in operation or policies have 
yet been undertaken is unimportant. It 
is.also. apparent that control of the West- 
ern Maryland by respondent places it 
within respondent’s power to restrain to 
a greater or less extent the commerce 
of the Western Maryland in those sec- 
tions and communities which produce 


or communities served by respondent’s 
lines. 


| cordance with the terms of the 1928 mer- 
|chant marine law, under which the Post- 


| fort to stimulate American shipbuilding. 


! The 1928 merchant marine law speci- 
| fies the classes of vessels and the amount 
| to be paid for transporting ocean mails. 
| All contracts when awarded are ex- 
| porte to be made effective July 1, 1930. 
| In addition to the 12 routes selected under 


juce| this law, the Department also picked | 
commodities in competition with sections | out a thirteenth route, which is to carry |p 


| mail between New York and Valparaiso, 
Chile. No bids will be required on this 


| subsequent date as the Postmaster Gen- 
|eral may find it necessary to designate. 


merce with his recommendation. 
The river and harbor act approved 
Jan, 21, 1927, authorized a waterway as 





Bond required with bid, $5,000. 

The accepted bidder will be required to 
‘execute a contract with bond of $200,000. 
| Bids for this route will be received 
| until 12 o’clock noon Mar. 31, 1930. 


| Twenty-six Trips Set 
‘From Pacific Coast Points 


Route No. 37.—From San Francisco 
y Los Angeles, Mazatlan and (or) Aca- 
| puleo, Champerico, San Jose de Guate- 
|mala, Acajutia, La Libertad and (or) La 


recommended in the document referred 
to, 8 feet deep and 75 fect wide. The 
improvement now desired is modification 
of this project so as to provide for 4 
width of 100 feet. The Board states that 
a waterway with a width of 100 feet will 
admit of more economical operation and 
will give greater safety than one with 
a width of 75 feet. It now appears that 
under present conditions a canal 8 feet 
deep and 100 feet wide can be provided 
at a cost practically equivalent to that 


The record raises the presumption that | latter route because it represents an €X-| Union, Corinto, Puntarenas, Balboa, Cris- | originally estimated for a 75-foot width. 


one of the reasons for the desire of the 
respondent to acquire control of the 
Western Maryland was the desire to pre- 
vent its acquisition by some other sys- 


tem which would be able, through the use | 


of its lines, to offer more effective com- 
petition to the respondent. In our tenta- 
tive — of consolidation the Western 
Maryland was assigned to the New York 
Central system, but in our recent report 
in the same proceeding, issued Dec. 9, 
1929, in which we announced our com- 


plete plan, the Western Maryland is as- | 


signed: to the Wabash-Seaboard system. 

Counsel for the respondent, in brief 
and oral argument, assert that the stock 
of the Western Maryland was acquired 


as an investment, to be held as such un- | 


til authority for its permanent retention 
could be obtained. Passing over the fact 
that the history of the stock from an 


earning standpoint gave it no character | 


for the purpose of investment in the 

ordinary meaning of the word, it may be 

said that the mere holding of a con- 

trolling proportion of the Western Mary- 

land stock by the respondent would de- 

~~ that carrier- of -force-as-a-competi- 
r. 


Exemption Is Not Permitted 


Neither can we entertain the thought 
that the law contemplates an exemption 
on such grounds. Had Congress intended 
that the law should take cognizance only 
of affirmative action in the suppression of 
competition, it would have been easy so 
to frame the statute as to express that 
intention. 


On the contrary, its prohibition at- 
taches to the acquisition of stock. Al- 
though section 7 provides that it “shall 
not apply to corporations purchasing 
such stock solely for investment and not 
using the same by voting or otherwise 
to bring about, or in attempting to bring 
about, the substantial lessening of com- 
petition,” this exemption may not be so 
construed as to destroy the effect of the 
section as a whole. Clearly it has no ap- 
plication to the acquisition of a control- 
ling interest under the circumstances 
disclosed by this record. 

We find that the respondent and the 
Western Maryland are corporations en- 
gaged in commerce within the meaning 
of section 7 of the ‘Clayton Antitrust 
Act; that the effect of the acquisitions 
of capital stock of the Western Mary- 


land by the respondent as herein de-| 


scribed may be to substantially lessen 
competition between the Western Mary- 


land and the respondent and to restrain | 


commerce of the Western Maryland; and 
that such acquisition is therefore in vio- 
lation of section 7 of said act. 

An order will be entered requiring the 
respondent to cease and desist from such 


violation and to divest itself of the stock | 


so acquired. The order will provide, fol- 
lowing the requirement approved by the 


Supreme Court in Fed. Trade Com. v.| 


Western Meat Co., 272 U. S. 554, that in 
such divestment, no stock of the Western 
Maryland shall be sold or transferred, 
directly or indirectly, to any stockholder, 
officer, director, employe, or agent of, or 
any one otherwise directly or indirectly 
connected with or under the control or 
influence of, respondent or any of its of- 
ficers, directors or stockholders, or the 
officers, directors or stockholders of any 
of respondent’s subsidiaries or affiliated 
companies. 
Mr. Farrell Dissents 

Commissioner Farrell, dissenting: I 
dissent from the views of the majority 
because I think they constitute an er- 
roneous interpretation of section 7 of 
the Clayton Act and unnecessarily ren- 
der impossible, as a practical matter, the 
accomplishment of the purpose Congress 
had in view when it passed the transpor- 
tation act. Also, I think the majority 
has ignored, unreasonably, pertinent lan- 
guage contained in paragraph 3 of section 
7 of the Clayton Act, which is: 

“This section shall not apply to corpora- 
tions purchasing such stock solely for in- 
vestment and not using the same by vot- 
ing or otherwise to bring about, or in at- 
tempting to bring about, the substantial 
lessening of competition. * * *” 

In my opinion, this section should be 
so construed as to permit one carrier to 
purchase a. controlling interest in the 


stock of another carrier and hold the) 


stock as an investment with the hope 
and .expectation that. such 
may be used later for consolidation pur- 
ge if the consolidation is approved 
y us. 


If such a purchase can not be made | 


until after the intent to purchase has 
been ‘advertised by an application made 
to us, it seems to me that it can not 
be made at all as a practical matter, 
because such advertisement would result 


. im such an increase in the price demanded 


for the stock to be purchased that the 


investment | 


tension of service over an existing route, 
it was pointed out. . 

The full text of the Department’s 
specifications and advertisement follows: 

Proposals will be received at the of- 
| fice of the Second Assistant Postmaster 
| General in the City of Washington until 
|the time indicated in connection with 
|each route for ocean mail service on the 
|routes hereinafter described, for the 
‘terms herein specified. pursuant to the 
merchant marine act, 1928. 

The right is reserved to reject any or 
all bids. 


Two New Vessels 
Required for Service 


Route No. 19.—From New York by 
Port-au-Prince and Kingston to Puerto, 


Colombia and (or) Cartagena, including! 


service to any other ports at which con- 
| tractor’s vessels may voluntarily call, on 


|a schedule satisfactory to the Postmaster | 


|General of approximately 52 trips per 
| annum. 


The contractor will be required to oper- | 


ate in performance. of- service. on —this 
route vessels of Class 6, capable of main- 
taining a speed of 10% knots at sea in 
ordinary weather, and of a gross regis- 
tered tonnage of not less than 2,550 tons; 
provided that the contractor shall substi- 
jtute for vessels originally accepted a 
| minimum’ of three vessels of Class 4, two 
|of which at least shall be new, capable 


of maintaining a speed of 16 knots at sea | 
in ordinary weather and of a gross regis- | 
tered tonnage of not less than 5,000 tons, | 


with first class accommodations for not 
less than 100 passengers and with cargo 
refrigeration space of approximately 20,- 
000 cubic feet, to be put into operation as 
follows: One such vessel, which shall be 
new, to be put into operation not later 
than the end of the third year from the 
beginning of service under the contract, 
and one additional such new vessel to be 
put into operation not later than the end 
of the fourth year from the beginning of 
} service under the contract, and a third 
vessel meeting the same requirements but 
which need not necessarily be new to be 


placed in operation not later than the. 


,end of the fifth year from the beginning 
of service under the contract. 

The contractor and the Postmaster 
| General may agree upon the operation of 
| additional vessels of class 4 and (or) 
other classes. 

Classification of vessels on this route 
are based upon speed without regard to 
| tonnage. 
| The term of this contract shall be for 

10 years beginning at a date optional 
with the contractor, but not later than 
| three years from the award of the con- 
tract. c 

; Bond required with bid, $5,000. 

The accepted bidder will be required 
to execute a contract with a bond of 
| $200,000. 

Bids for this 
until 12 o’clock noon Feb. 25, 1930. 


Class 6 Cargo Ships 
Must Be Furnished 


Route No. 35.—From New Orleans or 
other Gulf port to Rio de Janeiro and 


(or) Santos and (or) Rio Grand do Sul} 


}and (or) Montevideo and (or) Buenos 
Aires and (or) Rosario and (or) Santa 
Fe and (or) Bahia Blanca, including 
| service to any other ports at which ves- 
sels may voluntarily call, on a schedule 
satisfactory to the Postmaster General 
|of not less than 36 nor more than 52 
| trips per annum (subject to other pro- 
visions of this advertisement for in- 
crease or decrease of frequency). 

The contracter will be required to 
cperate in performance of service on this 
| route cargo vessels of Class 6, capable of 
| maintaining a speed of 10 knots at sea in 
|ordinary weather and of a gross regis- 
| tered tonnage of not less than 4.900 tons; 
| provided that the contractor shall sub- 
| stitute four vessels of Class 5, capable of 
|maintaining a speed of 13 knots at sea 
jin ordinary weather, with accommoda- 
tions for not less than 25 passengers 
each, and of a gross registered tonnage 
;of not less than 4,900 tons, two such 
vessels to be put into operation within 
|one year from the beginning of service 
under the contract and two additional 
|such vessels to be put into operation 
| within two years from the beginning of 


| purchase would not be in the public 
| interest, 
| I am authorized to state that Com- 
| missioners Woodlock and Brainerd con- 
| cur herein. See Commissioner Brainerd’s 
dissenting opinion in Interstate Com- 
|merce Commission v, The Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company, 152 I. C. C. 721, 
| 743. Commissioner Porter did not par- 
j Hetpate in the disposition of this case. 


route will be received | 


| tobal and Cartagena to Puerto Colombia, 
| including service to any other ports at 
| which contractor’s vessels may voluntar- 
| ily call, on a schedule satisfactory to the 
| Postmaster General of approximately 26 
| trips per annum. 

The contractor will be required to oper- 

ate in performance of service on this 
route combination passenger and cargo 
vessels of class 5, capable of maintaining 
a speed of 13 knots at sea in ordinary 
weather and of a gross registered ton- 
nage of not less than 4,500 tons; pro- 
vided that the contractor shall within 
three years of the beginning of perférm- 
ance under this contract substitute for 
vessels originally accepted for service on 
this route, two new American built and 
registered combination passenger and 
cargo vessels of class 3, with accommo-| 
dations for not less than 150 passengers 
and refrigerator capacity of not less than 
500 tons, capable of maintaining a speed | 
'of 18 knots at sea in ordinary weather 
and of gross registered tonnage of not 
| less than 8,000 tons. 
The contractor and the Postmaster 
} General may agree upon the operation 
| of additional vessels of class 3 and (or) 
, vessels of other classes. The contractor 
; may substitute, for vessels of lesser 
| speed required, one or two additional | 
| vessels of class 3 which have been built 
under the merchant marine act, 1928, 
| for mail contratt route or routes where | 
such transfer is permitted by contracts | 
covering such routes. 

Classifications of vessels on this route 
are based upon speed without regard to 
tonnage. : | 
| The term of this contract shall be for 
| 10 years beginning July 1, 1930, or such 
| subsequent date as the Postmaster Gen- | 
|eral may find it necessary to designate. | 
| Bond required with bid, $5,000. 
| The accepted bidder will be required to 
execute contract with a bond of $200,000. | 

Bids for this route will be received | 
| until 12 o’clock noon Feb. 25, 1930. 


| Service to Valparaiso 
Provides 17 Trips a Year 


Route No. 38.—From Tacoma by San/| 
Francisco, Talara, Callao, Mollendo, Arica | 
jand Antofogasta to Valparaiso, includ- | 
ing service to any other ports at which! 
| contractor’s vessels may voluntarily call, | 
on a schedule satisfactory to the Post- | 
imaster General of 17 trips per annum.) 
| The contractor will be required to op- 
|erate in performance of service on this 
}route cargo vessels of class 6, capable 
|of maintaining: a speed of 10 knots at| 
| sea in ordinary weather and of a gross| 
| registered tonnage of not less than 4,000! 
| tons; provided that the contractor shall, 
| within three years of the beginning of | 
performance under this contract, either | 
| substitute for one of the vessels orig- | 
| inally accepted for service on this route, 
jone new American built and registered 
combination passengér and cargo ves- 
sel of class 3 capable of maintaining a 
| speed of 18 knots at sea in ordinary 
weather and of a gross registered ton- 
nage of not less than 8,000 tons, or such 
!new vessel may be employed in some} 
| other ocean mail service under the mer- 
chant marine act, 1928, which new ves- 
sel must be in addition to any vessel 
whose construction and (or) substitu- 
tion is required under any other mail 
contract entered into under authority 
of the merchant marine act, 1928. 

The contractor and the Postmaster 
| General may agree upon the operation of 
additional vessels of class 3, and (or) 
| vessels of other classes. , e 
Classifications of vessels on this route 


| 


1 








| tonnage. 

The term of this contract shall be for 
10 years, beginning July 1, 1930, or such 
subsequent date as the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may find it necessary to designate, 

Bond required with bid, $5,000. 

The accepted bidder will be required to 
execute a contract with a bond of $100,- 
000. 

Bids for this route will be received un- 
til 12 o’clock noon. Feb. 28, 1930. 

To be continued in the issue of 

Jan. 21. 


‘Texas Attorney General 


are based upon speed without regard to | 


The Board, therefore, recommends 
modification of the existing project so 
as to provide for an inland waterway 
following the coastal route, with such 
minor modifications in location as may be 
found desirable by the Chief of Engineers, 
100 feet wide and 8 feet deep, at local 
mean low water, from Jacksonville to 
Miami, Fla., at an estimated cost of 
$4,221,000 with $125,000 annually for 
maintenance, subject to the provisions 
that local interests shall acquire the nec- 
essary right of way and the privately 
owned waterway known as the Florida 
East Coast Canal, and transfer them free 
of cost to the United States, and shall 
furnish suitable areas for the deposit of 
dredged material, both for the original 
work and its subsequent maintenance. 
The Chief of Engineers concurs in the 
recommendation of the Board. 

SS 


Air School Inspectors 
To Attend Conference 


A conferemee of all the aeronautical 
school inspectors of the Department of 
Commerce will be held at the Aeronautics 
Branch in Washington, Jan. 20 to Jan. 22, 
to discuss field problems and various im- 
provements im the current methods of in- 
specting flying schools, it was announced 
Jan. 18 by Gilbert G. Budwig, director of 
air regulations of the Aeronautics Branch. 
The conference will represent the first 
gathering of all the school inspectors 
since examination of flying schools be- 
came an official duty of the Aeronautics 
Branch last July, 

“Although the Department of Com- 

merce did not begin to issue approved 
school certificates to ground and flying 
schools until July 15, 1929, 30 schools 
throughout the Nation have now been in- 
spected and approved as to suitability 
and air worthiness of equipment, com- 
petency of instructors, and adequacy of 
instruction,” said Mr, Budwig, “and there 
are now pending 12 additional applica- 
tions for the department’s approved 
school certificates, 
_ “Even though the Department’s exam- 
ination and ratings are made only upon 
request of the owners or representatives 
of the ground or flying school, we are 
pleased with the results that are being 
obtained. We believe the present system 
of rating flying schools will go far to- 
ward assuring proper training for pros- 
pective airplane pilots.” 


Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


: The Interstate Commerce Commission 
just made public complaints filed with 


it in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 


of Columbus, Ohio, v,-Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Against a sixth-class rate of $4.40 per gross 
ton on carload shipments of scrap iron, Mus- 
kegon, Mich., Kokomo, Ind., as imjust, unrea- 
sonable to the. extent it exceeded a subse- 
quently established rate of $3.50 per gross 
ton, Cease and desist order and reparation. 
No, 23018.—-Darling & Company, of Chi- 
cago, Ill, v. Ilinois Central Railroad et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable classifications and 
ratings on stearic acid from Chicago, to 
points throughout the United States and the 
District of Columbia, as unjust, unreasonab 
and excessive. Ask for cease and desist 
order, the establishment of a minimum of 
aye pound, pondenabie and just rates, not 
Oo excee ose applicable steari i es, 
7 oe Pp arine in Jon 
No, 23019.—-Terre Haute Chamber of Com- 
merce, of Terre Haute, Ind., et al. v, Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad et al. Against a rate 
of $2.52 per met ton on shipments of sand 
C. L. from Pacific, Mo, to Terre Haute 
as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for cease 
and desist order, the establishment of just, 
reasonable, and nonprejudicial and nondis- 
criminatory rates and reparation. 
No. 23020. Saginaw Fruit Company, of 
Saginaw, Mich., v. Ann Arbor Railroad et al. 
Against rate of 83 cents per 100 pounds 
from New York and 81 cents from Phila- 
delphia on earload shipments of bananas 
from those points to Saginaw as unjust, un- 





Sanctions New Railroad 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Jan. 18, 

The charter of a new Texas railroad, 
the Sabine Basin Railway Company, was 
approved by the attorney general, Robert 
Lee Bobbitt, Jan. 17. 

The company proposes to construct a 
line between Beaumont and Port Arthur. 
It is incorporated for $250,000 and H. R. 
Safford and others are listed as stock- 
holders and directors, 


reasonable and excessive and actually and 
relatively higher than the rates on bananas 
from other producing points including the 
Virginia cities and South Atlantic points. 
Cease and desist order, the establishment of 
just, reasonable and nonprejudicial rates 
and reparation. 

No, 23021.—The Wickes Boiler Company, 
of Saginaw, Mich., v. Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad et al. Against # 
combination rate of 43% cents per 1 
pounds on steam power boilers from Saginaw 
to Hartford, Wis., as unjust, unreasonable 
and excessive. Cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just, and reasonable rates 
and reparation, 


National Educational Association. The 
resolution was adopted by the boari of 
directors on June 30, 1928: 

“Resolved, that the board of directors 


condemn the policy and efforts of agen- | 


cies to put propaganda into the schools 
and hereby authorize the president of | 
the association to appoint a committee 
of ten to prepare a report for the r -eet- 
ing of the association in 1929 on the fol- 
lowing points: (1) What principles of | 
school administration should guide school 
authorities and what principles of school 
procedure should guide teachers in han-| 
dling material which might be tlassed as 
propaganda; and (2) what machinery 
if amy needs to be set up on a local, 
State, or national basis to serve as a pro- | 
tection to individual school office:s and 
teachers.” 

(Whereupon the said document was 
received in evidence and marked “Asso- 
ciation’s Exhibit No. 8.’’) 

It was in pursuance of that report 
that this report was made to the asso- 


|to be based on facts developed after the 


| veloping the’ situation as it existed when | 


recommendations we make will not have 


investigation, and not merely from opin- 
lions of others. 

Mr. Weadock. I agree to that, but thi: 
is an essential fact which must, ii would 
seem, enter into a determination of the 
question of whether or not the material 
we have offered was foisted upon the 
schools, or whether it was acceptable 
to the teachers to have it in the schools. 

Commissiorer McCulloch. That is 
right, and I agree with that, but you 
are bringing in things that the school 
people are doing now, have been doing 
since this investigation began. 

Mr. Weadock. Yes. 

Commissioner McCulloch. Not de- 
you put the propaganda into the schools, | 
but it is their conclusion, their opinion, 
as to the propriety of what they express 
now. 


Commission’s Action 





ciation. 
Commissioner McCulloch. That seems | 
to be a sweeping condemnation of all} 
propaganda going into the school, does 
it not? oT 
Mr. Weadock. I would say the foir | 
deduction from the report would be that | 
they thought the teachers were qualified | 
to determine what should or should not | 
go im, and at the same time scornfully | 
looking upon material which had an ul-| 
terior purpose as mere advertising, and | 
also states that the children should not | 
be subject to any activity to force them | 
to accept this material, but that if the 
teacher supervised it, examined it and 
regulated it, it should be most advisable 
for the school. ; 
Commissioner -_McGulloch. - Stillthey 
condemn those they put into the school. 
Mr. Weadock. I think that is true. 
Commissioner McCulloch. Taat leaves 
it to the discretion of the teachers to 
determine what is illegitimate propa- 
ganda. 
Mr. Weadock. Now in order that the 
Commission might fully understand the 
extent of the distribution in schools of | 
that sort of material, and this report °s 
referred to in the report just finished, I| 


offer for the record certified copies of | 


the proceedings of the school board of | 
the City of Cleveland, which instructed 
the superintendent of the schools of that | 
city to make an investigation of the 
schools, to determine what character of 
material was going into the schoois, and 
report back to the board. 

Commissioner McCulloch. When was 
that ? 

Mr. Weadock. 
half ago or two years ago. 
is dated June, 1928. 

Mr. Healy. The 
May 21. 1928? 

Mr. Weadock. 
1928. s 
Col. Chantland. You are going to 


It was a year and a 
The report | 


instruction issued 


This report is June, 





No, 23017.—Joseph Schoenthal Company, | 








make the report a part of this came 
exhibit ? 

Commissioner McCulloch. I can see} 
how it is important to show that this 
matter went into the schools at the 
solicitation of the teachers, the school 
interests, but I do not see the pertinency 
of amything they do afterwards in ren- 
dering an opinion on it. , 

Mr. Weadock. What is that? * did 
not wnderstand that. a aes 

Commissioner McCulloch. I think it is 
all right to show the school people so- 
licited these contributions. to their litera- 
ture propaganda, or whatever you call 
it, but I do not see the pertinency of any- 
thing the school interests did after the 
propaganda went into tke schools. It is 
a mere expression of opinion of' the 
school people. 


Mr. Weadock. I do not think the first | 


report would be classified as an expres- 
sion of opinion, because there they make 
official recommendations in their official 
capacity. 

Commissioner McCulloch. That oc- 
curred after these developments here. 
They seem to have taken action after it 
was a matter in the public mind, 


Class of Material 


Covered Is Shown 

Mr. Weadock. I think the action was 
taken because in Cleveland the resolu- 
tions show that the board wanted to find 
out how much material from the outside 
had gone into the schools, and the exami- 
nation was completed, and this represents 
a different class of material that went 
into the schools. There is a variation of 
subjects, from the decrees of courts, the 
prohibition question, government owner- 
ship, the international Jew, information 
favoring the independence of the Philip- 
ines, science and human life in the alco- 
hol problem, the Saceo-Vanzetti case, 
the American Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, the League of Nations, 
the story of one of the leading news- 
papers in Cleveland, single tax, talk on 
taxation, all about apples and coffee, 
mortgages, banks. 

Commissioner McCulloch. What have 
we to do with what the school people 
think on those subjects, or what they do 
on those sybjects? We are going into 
what has happened in the past in re- 
spect to propaganda, 

Mr. Weadock. In your final determi- 
nation that you come to, you are going 
to, Y assume, measure the righteousness 
of what we have done in relation to what 
the general situation on that particular 
subject matter may be. 


Commissioner McCulloch. Meybe so 


|determine what the extent of the material 
| was that went into them. 


| schools. 


}a factual report of the action found. 


| propaganda into the schools. 





Caused Investigations 


Mr. Weadock. With this exception, | 
tha, among the material found, I think | 
it can be said that in Cleveland there | 
were three electrical bulletins. I think | 
this, that your Commission’s action here | 
brought about these investigations by the | 
several educational bodies. 

Col. Chantlard. Do you include in that } 
the Minneapolis resolution ? 

Mr. Weadock. Yes, I think so. I think | 
both, and I think others not mentioned | 
that I have knowledge of, caused the 
various communities and various organi- 
zations/to, of their own motion, follow | 
the stdries produced here, that they 
| should Anvestigate their own schools to 


Commissioner McCulloch. What does 
that prove? It merely proves an aroused 
public sentiment on that subject. That is 
all. It does not prove what propaganda 
entered into the schools. 

Mr. Healy. May I interrupt? 

Commissioner McCulloch. Yes. 

Mr. Healy. I do not know that. Is 
there an opinion in that, or is it a list of | 
the material found by the Committee 
which was used in the schools? 

Mr. Weadock. A list of the material, 
documents from outside sources let in the 


Mr. Healy. No opinion? 

Mr. Weadéck. No. 

Commissioner McCulloch. If you want 
to put a list in there in that indirect way 
of getting it into the record, I have no 
objection. 

Mr. Weadock. The purpose of this is 
to show the extent of things, and this is 





Commissioner McCulloch. It is a list 
of what has been taken as to getting 


Mr. Weadock. Yes, and if things had 
gone into the schols which are susceptible 
of being classified as propaganda, or 
contrary to the ethics of the situation, I 
think this Commission is entitled to know 
that these things resulted because of this 
investigation. If the proper authorities 
take the action to restrict its use or re- 
; quire school approval by the proper au- 
thorities, or lay down principles by which 
it shall be done, I think the facts you 
| gentlemen had by this investigation re- 
sulted in that much benefit. 


Mr. Healy. I do not feel like objecting 
to it, because it emphasizes the whole 
problem of what has gone into the 
schools. 


Commissioner McCulloch. As far as 
public sentiment is egncerned it may 
| show the utility and propaganda cam- 
paign had accompanied it. 

Mr. Weadock. When you say “propa- 
ganda,” you are accepting the school 
| teachers’ definition? 

Commissioner McCulloch. No. I am 
using it in a sense that you know what I 
mean. I am not trying to be offensive. 
We all understand it. 

Mr. Weadock. I think the word itself 
when constricted in accordance with the 
dictionary meaning would explain what 
it is, but the things attached to it under 
modern times are not so reflecting of the 
intention of those that use it, but I offer 
it to show the amount and quantity and 
character of material in the schools at 
Cleveland, It is strictly factual. If there 
is no objection— 

Commissioner McCulloch. Let it go in. 

(Whereupon the said document was re- 
ceived in evidence and marked, “Asso- 
ciation’s Exhibit No. 9.”) 

Mr. Weadock. Now, I would like to 
offer, if the court please, a book entitled 
“Enriched Teachings of. Science in the 
High School” as written by Woodring, 
Oaks & Brown. 

Mr. Chantland. 
book? 

Mr.'Weadock. Yes, the source book; 
all of them are of the teachers college of 
the University of Columbia, and the book 
itself indieates the different materials 
upon different subjects, which are avail- 
j able free upon application to manufac- 
turers associations and so forth, and is 
‘for teachers’ use in the selection of ma- 

terial for the “different subjects in high 
school, which are not included in the text 
books in use in the school. 
| «Excerpts from the» transcript of 
Mr. Weadock’s testimony will be 
continued in the issue of Jan. 21. 








Is that that source 


sentative Patman (Dem.), of Texark 

Texas. He said that if the appropriation 
is not reduced, the Post Office Depart- 
ment, in compliance with a duty under 
existing law, will no doubt enter into a 
contract with a steamship company for 
10 years under which the Government 
would be obligated to pay this company 
$284,920 a year, or $2,849,200 for 10 
years, for carrying mail on a line where 
the total amount carried during the fiscal 
year of 1929 amounted to 42 pounds of 
letters and 1,263 pounds of packrges. 

He said there are 12 other contem- 
plated contracts beside that one, butyhe 
had not had time to investigate them. 
The line specifically referred to, he said, 
is one contemplated from Tacoma, Wash., 
to Valparaiso. He said that if the same 
amount of mail is carried by the Tacoma- 
Valparaiso line that was carried during 
the fiscal year 1929, the value of the serv- 
ices rendered on each trip by the steam- 
ship company to the United States Gov- 
ernment will be $2.36, for 61 cents’ worth 
of letters and $1.75 worth of packages. 
For each one of those trips, -he said, the 
company would receive $16,700. In other 
words, the steamship company would re- 
ceive about $7,000 for every $1 worth.of 
service rendered, he said. ‘ 

He told of what he said is a glaring ex- 
ample of a subsidy, where owners of one 
vessel. received from the Government 
$14,915 for transporting a few pounds of 
mail, a service that, he said, was worth 
$7.10. He said this was the steamship 


“Everett,” from Taconma, aWsh., for 
Manila, 


He said the bill carries $28,000,000 for 
transportation of foreign mails by steam- 
ship an daircraft and said “$5,100,000 of 
it is to be expended for foreign mail 
transportation by air.” 
_ “In other words,” he said, “$99 900,008" 
is for transportation of foreign mails by 
steamship and of this amount, he added, 
“yy estimate $16,000,000 represents a di- 
rect subsidy, gift or bonus to the steam- 
ship companies* from the United States 


Treasury.” 
William E. Lee Sworn » 
As Member of the I. C..C, 


William E. Lee, former chief justice 
of the Idaho Supreme Court,. officially 
took office as a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Jan. 18, when the 
oath was administered by George B. Mc- 
Ginty, secretary of the Commission. 

Commissioner Lee was appointed by 
President Hoover to complete the unex- 
pired term of Commissioner Johnston B. 
Campbell of Oregon, who resigned to 
resume the private practice of law. 

With the assumption of office by Com- 
missioner Lee, only one vacancy remains 
to be filled on the Commission, that 
caused by the expiration of the term€of 
Commissioner Richard YV. Taylor of 
Mobile, Ala. President Hoover has ah- ; 
nounced his intention to appoint a suc 
cessor to Commissioner Taylor from the 
southeastern States. 


$21,400,000 was -suggested by i 


Air Traffic Regulations 
Given in New Bulletin 


Official requirements for displaying 
identification marks and for the marking 
of. licensed and unlicensed aircraft are 
contained in Aeronautics Bulletin No. 15, 
entitled “Air Traffic Rules,” just made 
public by the Aeronautics Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce. A summary is- 
sued Jan. 17 by the Department’ follows 
in full text: 


Among the subjects covered in this 
new bulletin are: Flying rules regarding 
right-side traffic, giving-way order, giv- 
ing-way duties, crossing, approaching, 
overtaking, height over congested and 
other areas, height over assembly of per-: 
sons, acrobatic flying, seaplanes on water, 
transporting explosives and intoxicants 
or drugs; take-off and landing rules, in- 
cluding method, course, right over ground 
planes, giving way, and distress landingg: 
lights, including angular limits,.airpla 
lights, airship lights, balloon lights and 
lights when stationary; day marks of 
masts; signals, and deviation from air 
traffic rules. 

This bulletin, which is profusely illus- 
trated, should be in, the possession 
every pilot and student pilot in the United 
States. Copies may be had_ without 
ane upon application to the Aeronau- 
tics Branch, Department of Commerce. 


Budget of Luxemburg 
Carries Fund for Airport 


The budget of the grand duchy of 
Luxemburg, as proposed to parliament 
for 1930, carries an item for the creation 
of an airport in the City of Luxemburg, 
according to a report received in the 
Department of Commerce from Assist- 
ant Commercial Attache Leigh W. Hunt, 
Brussels. ’ 

Negotiations with a foreign compa 
regarding conditions for the creation 
and exploitation of this airport are al- 
ready underway, 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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Federal 


Receipts Are Less 
Than Expenses in 


Kentucky for 1928 


Almost One-half of Total 
Expenditures Is Credited 
To Highway Building; Per 
Capita Cost Gains 


Of a total outlay of more than $35,- 
000,000 for all purposes by the State of 
entucky in the fiscal year 1928, neariy 
pne-half was for highway construction 
and maintenance, according to a state- 
ent Jan. 17 by the Department of Com- 
erce, 

The statement summarized the resuits 
of a study of Kentucky finances for the; 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1928. The per 
apita figures are based on an estimated 
populates of 2,546,000 in that year. The 
summary follows in full text: d 

The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
Kentucky amounted to $18,834,199, or 
$7.40 per capita, This includes $5,757,455, 
apportionments for education to -the 
minor civil divisions of the State. 


Per Capita Cost Higher 


In 1927 the comparative per capita for 
operation and maintenance of general de- 
partments was $7.10, and in 1918, $4.34. 
The interest on debt in 1928 amounted to | 
$623,216, and outlays for permanent im- 
proy@neéents, $16,176,079. The total pay- 
ments, therefore, for operation and main- 
tenance of general departments, interest, 
and outlays were $35,638,494. The totals 
include all payments for the year, 
whether made from current revenues or 
from the proceeds of bond issues. 


Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $17,231,021 was for highways, 
$2,411,292 being for maintenance and 
$14,819,729 for .construction. 


The total revenue receipts were $33,- 
932,940, or $13.33 per capita. This was 
$14,470,525 more than the total payments 
of the year, exclusive of the payments 
for permanent improvements, but $1,705,- 
554 less than the total payments includ- 
ing those for permanent improvements. 
Property and special taxes represented 
34,3 per cent of the total revenue for 
1928, 36.8 per cent for 1927, and 64.5 
per cent for 1918. The increase in the 
amount of property and special taxes 
collected was 61.2 per cent from 1918 to 
1927, and 3 per cent from 1927 to 1928. 
The per capita property and _ special 
taxes were $4.57 in 1928, $4.46 in 1927, 
and $2.93 in 1918. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
Stat@ officials, represented 7.1. per cent 


of the total revenue for 1928, 7.5 per| 


cent for 1927, and 10.8 per cent for 1918. 
License Receipts Gain 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 39.5 per cent of the total] rev- 
enue for 1928, 39.5 per cent for 1927, 
and 18.6 per cent for 1918. 

Receipts from business licenses con- 
sist chiefly of taxes exacted from insur- 
ance and other incorporated companies 
and of sales tax on gasoline, while those 
from nonbusiness licenses comprise 
chiefly taxes on motor vehicles and 
aifMounts paid for hunting and fishing 
privileges. The sales tax on gasoline 
amounted to $6,058,779 in 1928 and 
$5,282,931 in 1927, an increase of 14.7 
per cent. 

. The total funded or fixed debt out- 
standing Jung 30, 1928, was $2,507,021. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
de less sinking fund assets) was 
$2,386,419, or $0.92 per capita. In 1927 
the per capita net debt was $0.99, and in 
1918, $1.08. 

The assessed valuation of property in 
Kentucky subject to ad valorem taxation 
was $3,064,233,497; the amount of State 
taxes levied was $10,783,140; and the per 
capita levy, $4.24. In 1927 the per 
capita levy was $4.13, and in 1918, $2.81. 


Special Prosecutor 


~ Named by Nebraska Bank Refusal to Yield 


Client’s Funds Upheld 


State to Conduct Suits Growing 
Out of Bank Failures 


° State of Nebraska: 

: Lincoln, Jan. 18. 

@uige Frank S. Howell of Omaha, has 
been appointed as special assistant at- 
torney general to conduct suits growing 

. out of bank failures, it was announéed 
ges. 14 by C. A. Sorensen, attorney gen- 
eral, 

Regarding the nature of the prosecu- 
tions which are to be undertaken by 
Judge Howell, Attorney General Soren- 
sen said some are criminal actions for 
violation of the banking laws and others 
are to recover back money due deposi- 
tors. These cases are to be filed, he said, 
on the basis of reports transmitted to 
the attorney general by ‘A. C. Shallen- 
berger, chief examiner appointed by Gov- 
ernor Weaver under the bank investiga- 
tion act. 

Governor Weaver and Mr. Shallenber- 
= heartily approve the appointment of 

udge Howell, said Attorney General 
Sorensen. 


Notice of Dissolution 


olving of Firms by Court 
der Must-Be Made Public 





Required by Florida 
State of Florida: 


"6 
Tallahassee, Jan. 18. 

When a corporation has been dissolved | 
-by court order, it is important that no- 
tice of the dissolution be filed in the 
office of the secretary of state, accord- 
ing to an opinion given Jan. 15 by Fred 
H. Davis, attorney general. The public, 
Mr. Davis stated, should be able to ascer- 
‘tain the status of any particular cor- 
poration at any time. The full text 
of his opinion, in the form of a letter 
"to W .M. Igou, secretary of state, 
follows: 

This is in reply te your letter of Jan, 
“7 asking my opinion as to the necessity 
of filing evidence in your office when a 
seorporation has been dissolved by court 
‘decree under section 4091, Revised Gen- 
eral Statutes of 1920. 
In my opinion a certified copy of the 
nal decree of dissolution in such cases 
should be filed with your office, even 
rough there may not be any direct and 

hequivocal expression in the statutes to 
that effect. The corporation laws as a 

contemplate that the public shall 

be in’a position to ascertain from the of- 


h? 
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Mergers 


Documents Offered by Power Company Are Refused at 
. Hearing Ending Inquiry Into Propaganda , 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ated, initiated, and participated in by Commissioner McCulloch.—I do not 


this unh *~ alliance. 


| care what effect they have. 
“T have allowed you to state those con- | 


Mr. Weadock.— -———of availing our- 


cerns that have advocated public owner-| selves of our opportunity to present omr 


ship,” Mr. McCulloch said. 


“Yes, but judge, how can your honor 
determine the righteousness of what we 
have done in this matter?” Mr. Weadock 
asked. 


“I. am not determining the righteous- | 


ness of what you have done in this mat- 
ter,” said Mr. McCulloch. “We are de- 
termining what you have done.” 

“Yes, but the motive or the 
behind it?” asked Mr. Weadock. 
motive or the intent cannot have any- 


intent 


thing to do with it, but if it did, what! 
other people did wouid not indicate what | 


the motive was. I have allowed you to 
say that you did not initiate this and 
that you are defending yourself. That 


is as far as your motive is inquired into,” | 


Commissioner McCulloch said. 


|Complete Explanation 


Of Activities Sought 


“No, your honor, it is not, for this; 
reason, if you please,” Mr. Weadock de- | 


clared. “As I read that resolution you 
are called upon to determine the extent 
of the work we have done in the matter. 
It is agreed, upon the face of this thing, 


that the interpretation placed upon our | 


activities is that everything we have 
done which is beneficial to ourselves is 


interpreted and construed to mean an| 


argument in favor of public and munici- 
pal ownership. I say that, without 2 full 
and complete knowledge of the extent of 


these activities, including their publicity, | 


their manner of injecting the different 
legislative bodies into this picture, that 


it is incomplete, and I cannot see how} 


you can determine whether we have been 
justified in it or not, when it is shown 
here that these groups, working to- 


gether, do this, not, if your honor please, | 


for the sole purpose of advocating the 
question of public ownership—that is in- 
cidental to their purposes—it is shown 
by these proofs that they are operating 
together as a part of a whole scheme to 
further the cause of a given proposition, 


to wit, the abolishment of private prop- | 


erty. I say that every industry in the 
United States is under fire in this situ- 
ation.” 


The discussion continued as follows: 


Commissioner McCulloch.—Now 
think I understand your position very 
clearly and I have endeavored to make 
mine clear. I do not think I can add any- 
thing to the facts. I do not agree with 
you. You and I are in disagreement about 
it. I must make the ruling as prompted 
by my judgment and I have done so. 
Now, let me see the paper you are offer- 
ing, and I will state whether I can let it 
in or not. - 


Mr. Weadock.—Well, I certainly take} 


an exception. Of course, we have no 
method of appeal from your honor’s de- 


cision, but it seems to me that it is a 
most positively unique situation here, 
for we have given you everything we 


have had for two years. 

Commissioner 
Weadock, I have heard you very respect- 
fully. I have heard you develop your 
position and I understand it. Now, I 
have made my ruling on it. 

Mr. Weadock.—I know, but, your 
honor, I have a situation here to con- 
sider. 

Commissioner McCulloch—I am con- 
trolling this hearing and you must re- 
spect my rulings on it. 


Mr. Weadock.—I will respect your hon- 


or’s rulings. 
Commissioner 
must do so. 


Mr. Weadock.—But only to the extent 


that those rulings do not deprive us 





State Insurance Official, Acting 
As Liquidator, Appeals 


State of New York: 
, New York, Jan. 18. 
The denial by the Supreme Court of 
New York of the motivn to compel the 
Grace Nationa] Bank to turn over to the 
State insurance department money held 
by the bank en devosit for the Metropolis 
Fire Insurance Company, of which Al- 
bert Conway, State insurance superin- 
tendent, is acting as liquidator, was made 
the subject of appeal by Mr. Conway 
Jan. 17. 

The insurance superintendent had se- 
cured previously a court order authoriz- 
ing him to liquidate the company con- 
cerned, and directing all agents of the 
company holdi:.g any of its asset: to re- 
linquish them. The Grace National Bank 
refused to turn over $58,844, claiming 
that the money was held by it under a 
valid trust agreement and that it was 
required to discharge the obligations of 
the trust. 

Upon refusal by the bank to transfer 
to the superintendent of insurance the 
money in its possession, Mr. Conway 
asked the supreme court to order such 
transfer and in addition fine the bank 
for contempt of court. Justice Mitchell 
denied the motion, adding: 

“It will be observed that the insurance 
company under its agreement could be- 
come entitled to the moneys held by the 
bank only upon fulfillment of the con- 
ditions set forth in paragraph fourth of 
the agreement. Without its fulfillment 
of these conditions, the insurance com- 
pany could claim no right or’ property 
therein. These conditions weré not com- 
plied with and cannot now be‘ complied 
with since the insurance company is dis- 
solved. The insurance company at the 
time of its dissolution, therefore, had no 
title to these moneys and hence none 
could pass to the superintendent of in- 
surance in the liquidation proceedings.” 

Mr. Conway has now appealed from 
the decision of the supreme court. 


. 


COS. 


fice of the secretary of state the status | 


of any particular corporation, and this 
cannot be done if corporations can be 
dissolved without filing evidence thereof 
with your office. 

It, also appears to me that the secre- 
tary of state is a party “interested” 
within the meaning of section 4091 (sec- 
tion 6020, Compiled General Laws) who 
should be notified in connection with a 
petition for dissolution, 


' 


“The | 


full case. 1 
Commissioner McCulloch.—So far as 
this héaring room is concerned, you will 
respect my rulings, or I will find a way 
to compel you to do it. 
Mr. Weadock.—Now, Judge McCulloch, 


| I say this,sthat under the authority im- 


posed upon you by that resolution, we 
are entitled to show our cause. 

Commissioner McCulloch.—Mr. 
porter, suspend this report. 

After ordering a suspension of the of- 
ficial report, Mr. McCulloch took time to 
read the long list of exhibits as described 
and finally excluded two of them as not 
being material to the present proceeding. 
He reiterated, upon renewed protesta- 
tion by Mr. Weadock, that to inciude in 
the record the exhibits offered would 
have started “fireworks” that had no! 
place in the inquiry under any view, and| 
the attorney again restated his refusal | 
to believe that the ruling was correct. 

It was shown that Mr. Weadock had 
|conferred with Robert E.. Healy, the 
| Commission’s chief counsel, as to the na- 
ture of the material and that they had 
been unable to agree upon its admissi- | 
bility. The two lawyers, however, had 
agreed, it was stated, that the list which 
was included in the record was noncon- 
troversial and was important as dem- 
onstrating that ceriain organizations 
‘were campaigning to bring about gov- 
;ernment ownership. How they did it 
and when they did it was ruled by the 
| Commissioner to be another question en- 
tirely, and it had no part in proving or 
disproving the utilities’ acts, he said. 


Re- ; 


Campaign to Socialize 
Industry Is Alleged 


Mr. Weadock issued a statement in|} 
which he said that in the exhibits he 
| wished to introduce he had evidence to 
| show details of an organized campaign | 





1) 


MeCulloch—Now Mr., 


McCulloch—And you 


{than a natural person; Banks. 


|e bonds on|margin or a person who main- 


to disrupt and socialize the industries 
of the country. _He submitted these ex- 
i hibits, he said, “og the grounds that no 
‘fair appraisal of utility publicity could 
|be had without an understanding of the 
jnecessity of combating misrepresenta- 
tions and other activities of those indi-| 
|viduals and organizations whose an- 
nounced purpose has been to socialize the 
electric utilities as an opening wedge in| 
their larger campaign against all private} 
enterprise.” 

The fuil text of his statement explain- | 
ing what he was prepared to show by the} 
exhibits, follows: 

1. That the League for Industrial 
Democracy was organized in 1905, as 


| 


carry the doctrine of socialized public 
ownership into the schools and colleges 
of the United States, and has stated 
that “Its job is to turn the fire and ideal- 
ism of the American college rebel against 
the wrongs, of our industrial order.” 

2. That the Public Ownership League 
was founded in 1914 by Carl D. Thomp- 
son while he was director of the informa- 
| tion department of the National Socialist 


and nation-wide campaign to force the 
nationalization of electric utilities. 


consistently cooperated in the publicity 
activities of the Government-ownership 
organizations mentioned above. 

4, That the People’s Legislative Serv- 
fice was founded in 1920 to carry on polit- 
ical publicity and lobbying activities in 
Washington and included on its first na- 


| groups. 


‘and for many years have been, pointed 
itoward common action and a common 
goal through interlocking directorates. 


| Program of Nationalizing 
| Key Industries Is Charged 


6. That in response to a resolution by 
;the National Socialist Party convention 
in 1921, offered by Morris Hillquit, de- 
claring for cooperation with all’ radical 


the People’s Legislative Service issued 
invitations for a meeting at which plans 
| were formulated to collaborate on a pro- 
|gram looking to the nationalization of 
key industries and to form the confer- 
ence foy progressive political action. 

7. That at the first formal meeting of 
the conference for progressive political 
jaction, after its formation, delegates 
from various radieal organizations were 
granted credentials, including the follow- 
ing: From the National Socialist Party, 
Morris Hillquit, Victor L. Berger, Sey- 
;mour Stedman, James O’Neal, George E. 
| Roewer, B. Charney Vladeck, and Otto 
Branstetter; from the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, Robert Morss Lovett 
and Norman Thomas; from the National 
Popular Government League, Judson 
King; from the People’s Legislative 
Service, Basil Manly and William H. 
| Johnston, who was chairman of the meet- 
ing. Carl D. Thompson attended a later 
convention of this combined organization 
;as the delegate of the Public Ownership | 
, League. 

8. That,\the platform on which these | 
groups united included the following | 
planks, expressed at their 1924 meeting: 


State of New York 
Mr. Theodore. To prohibit Sun- 
banking; Codes. 
. 134. Mr. Carlin. Requiring approval 
by superintendent of banks of sales of 
‘stock of bank or trust company to other 


A. 105. 
day 
A 


‘S. 181. Mr. Feld. Defines as a common 
gambler, guilty of a misdemeanor, any per- 
son employed as a broker, to carry stocks 





tains a marginal account with a broker; 


8. 147. Mr. Love. Making it a mis- 
demeanor to circulate false statements or 
rumors as to stocks or bonds derogatory 
to financial condition or affecting solvency 
or standing of issuer; Codes. 
State of Rhode Island 
S. 12. Mr. Rebinson. To limit interest 
rates to 1% per cent per month on loans 
up to $300, 
State of New Jersey 
8. 9. Mr. Yates. Registration of indi- 
viduals offering for sale, etc., ‘securities; 
Banking and Insurance, 





the Intercollegiate Socialist Society, to| 


Party, and has carried on a continued | 


8. That the National Popular Govern- | 
ment League, established- in 1913, has} 


tional council representatives of all these j ’ 
| Norris, with “a group of progressive 
5. That all these organizations- are. | 


organizations, the secretary-treasurer of | 


| the 


| Claimed for League 


Liquidations 


| Trade Commission Rejects Evidence — |Merging of Trust 
| On Defensive Nature of Utility Publicity; Firm and Bank in 


Baltimore Upheld 


Right of Stockholders to 
Purchase Proportionate 


Shares in New Company 
Is Denied by Court 


State of Maryland: 

Annapolis, Jan. 18. 
When a trust company issues new 
shares of capital for the purpose of ac-| 
quiring property in the form of the 
stock of another bank, the stockholders 
of the trust company have no right to 
demand the privilege of purchasing a 
block of the new shares proportionate 
to their holdings of the old, according} 





1 


{to a recent decision of the Maryland, 


court of appeals. 

The court in its decision upheld the | 
merger of the Baltimore Trust Company | 
and the National Union Bank. It de- 
nied the petition of DeCourcy W. Thom, | 
Mary Washington Thom, and Mary Gor- | 
don Thom, attempting to prevent the! 
merger, thus upholding the decision of 
Circuit Court No. 2 of Baltimore City. | 

The appellant’s plea was that tiey, as | 
stockholders in the Trust Company, were 
entitled to exercise the right to purcnase 
a due proportion of a supplemental issue 
of capital stock. 

The Baltimore court neld that such | 
preemptory right would exist if the new 
shares had been intended to be sold for | 
cash and not issued in payment for prop- 
erty, consisting of stock of th National | 
Union Bank. Judge Hammond Urner | 
wrote the cecision. | 

The case originated when the Trust | 
Company issued 14,000 shares of new | 
stock at $112 per share for acquiring | 
10,000 shares of National Union Bank | 


} 


| stock at $168. | 


The contract was to be consummated 
only in the event 70 per cent of the bank 
stock be delivered on these terms. The} 
Thoms, the appellants, owned 6,416 | 
shares of 70,000 shares of the capital | 
steck of the Baltimore Trust Company 
and they held they had a right to pur- | 
chase the new stock in proportion to} 
their old holdings. 


lege. | 
wwe 


(a) “We favor public ownership of 
the Nation’s water power and the crea- 


| tion and development of a national supcor- 


water power system, including Muscle | 
Shoals. | 
(b) “We declare for public ownership | 
of railroads. 
(c) “We favor submitting to the peo- | 


| ple for their considerate judgment, a 


constitutional amendment providing that | 
Congress may by enacting a statute| 


| make it effective over a judicial veto.” | 


9. That the League for Industrial | 
Democracy has consistently advocated | 
taking away from their owners not only | 


the industries mentioned in this plat-|- 


form, but all industries that are natibnal ' 
in scope. 4 


League Declared to Have 
Representatives in 100 Colleges| 


10. That the league,has established | 
student representatives in more than| 
100 colleges, that it has sent its officers | 
and directors to lecture on socialization | 
of industry to classes and student mass | 
meetings in more than 130 colleges, and 
that as long ago as 1925 it boasted of! 
having more than 1,200 students enrolled 
as dues-paying members of the league. 

11, That in March, 1927, at the invi- 
tation of Basil Manly, then director of | 
the Peoples Legislative Service, H. S. 
Raushenbush, of the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, and Judson King, di- | 
rector of the National Popular Govern- | 
ment League, met in the office of Senator 


Senators and Congressmen and public | 
ownership advocates,” to devise further 
means of attacking the utilities, partic- 
ularly in connection with Boulder Dam 
and Muscle Shoals. 

12. That in discussing this meeting, a 
Socialist newspaper declared that “the | 
public ownership and operation of these | 
two great projects will split the power 
trust wide open and pave the way for 
the practical realization of socialism as | 
nothing else will.” (See Exhibit 15.) 

13. That the Public Ownership League, 


| which proclaims that it was founded to | 


secure “the public ownership and demo- | 
cratic control” of key industries, shows in | 
its annual reports that it has centered 
its efforts on the electric utilities. 

14. That this campaign is, and has 
been, carried on for many years through 
bulletins, pamphlets, magazines, and 
newspapers, and that legislation to at- 
tain this end has been drafted and pushed 
in Congress and State legislatures by | 
officers ‘of the Public Ownership 
League. ; 


Widespread Influence 





15. That Carl D. Thompson, founder 
and guiding spirit of the Public Owner- | 
ship League, together with. Eugene V. 
Debs and Arthur LeSueur, founded the} 
Peoples College at Fort Scott, Kans., | 
with the avowed purpose of spreading | 
the doctrine of government ownership. | 

16. That Arthur LeSueur, as vice pres- | 
ident of the Peoples College, wrote to} 
one student of this college and signed | 
himself “Yours for the resolution.” 





| Bills Introduced in | 
State Legislatures | 


17. That in boasting of widespread in-| 


S. 10. Mr. Richards. For creation of de- | 
partment of finance; Judiciary. 


State of Mississippi 


H. 14. Mr. Hammond. Regulating as- | 
sessment of banks; Ways and Means. 


State of South Carolina 


H. 398. Mr. Dulin. To prohibit the in-| 
corporation of any bank, loan or trust com- 
pany with a capital stock less than $50,000, 
etc., to make deposits with the sinking fund, 
etc.; Banking and Insurance. 


. Commonwealth of Kentucky 

H. 32. Mr. Strange. To provide a pen- 
alty of $100 for the issuing of a cold check; 
Banks gnd Banking, 

H. 43. Mr. Davies. To authorize school 
districts in Kentucky, including those which 
have cities of the -first five classes, to incur 
indebtedness not to exceed 6 per cent of | 
valuation of the taxable property in the | 
districts; Constitutional Amendments. } 

S. 48. Mr. Young. To provide for a con- 
stitutional amendment giving cities the} 
right to increase indebtedness for school 
purposes; Kentucky Statutes No. 1. 





|*Interest on public debt. 


| his 
| Thompson said: j 


| Thompson advised that “the strongest! 
| possible presentation” be prepared and 
| published “in such a form that it can be! 


| vocated the public ownership of electric 


|a Government ownership program and 


| Senators Is Alleged 


| word as to those Senators who righted 


| to secure publication of its propaganda 


( 
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State Finance 


United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 
of Business Jan. 16; Made Public Jan. 18, 1930 


Corresponding 


Receipts 
Customs 
Income tax 
Mise. internal revenue .. 
Foreign obligations— 
Principal .. 
Interest . aes i 
Railroad securities 
All others . 3 
Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for in- 
vestment) sh Sober em 
Proceeds sale of surplus 
property 3 oie 
Panama Canal tolls, ete. 
Other miscellaneous 


This month 
$20,193,726.89 
7,838,304.66 
26,811,417.51 


$2 
1 


25,000.00 


189,127.46 
125,084.37 


1,001,477.80 


126,248.50 
980,699.05 
13,600,575.52 


$70,891,661.76 


1 

Total ordinary 61.7 
Excess of expenditures .. $195,689,977.52 
Expenditures ot eae 


General expenditures . $116,316, 


31,438, 


$11 
2 

Refund customs 

Refund internal revenue 

Postal deficiency . 

Panama Canal ye 
Op. in spec. accounts— 

Railrcads ; 

War Finance Corp. 

Shipping Board 

Alien property funds 

Adj. service cert. fund . 

Civil-service ret’m’t fund 
Invest. of trust funds— 

Govt. life insurance 

D. C, teachers’ retirem't 

Foreign service ret’m't 

Gen. R. R. contingent .. 


$891,372. 
$112,266,098.09 
7380,880.19 


11 


928,911.99 
762.57 


72,628.18 
Total ordinary $266,581,639.28 $28 
Sinking fund 
Purchases and ret. from 

foreign repayments 
Received from foreign 

governments under debt 
settlements 
Rec. for estate taxes... 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. .. 


Total 


Total expenditures .. $266,581,639.28 $28 


22,863,522.11 


$77,873,545,65 $2,148,431,178.42 


$208,107,226.52 


29,745,556.82 


"916,783.17 


et 


5,980,772.17 $2,252, 


Corresponding 
period period 

ast year Fiscal year 1930 fiscal year 1929 
2,608,460.37  $322,407,863.94 $324,387 ,097.42 
1,957,385.09 1,193,156,165.00 1,024,752,976.60 
345,305,046,12 326,300,083.34 


40,883,179.63 
80,520,597.15 
3,242,497.35 
2,091,834.54 


28,562,640.00 
19,859.57 
818,489.73 


5,642,047.43 
71,640.98 


1,235,022.96 


2,506,412.04 21,968,789.46 28,970,020.98 
171,117.26 
{805,767.60 
051,390.90 


4,804,375.19 
15,744,471.51 
118,306,358.53 


1 15,013,187.19 
5 


$1,945,512,621.15 


$104,045,: $376,582,923.28 


2.47 


3,703,658.11 $1,228,362,895.99 
6,352,842.24 359,931,713.27 
916,931.93 11,124,629.99 
56,169,010.70 
35,000,000.00_ 
7,266,888.25 


11,460,283.31 
118,116,413.74 
sos de : : 30,000,000.00 
1,131,692.73 5,768,096.33 
7169,555.42 

+5,399.77 
554,615.88 


1783,855.44 
¥61,805.75 +469,! 
15,148,136.71 
760,662.71 
$112,342,991.65 
20,094,387.97 


984.49 
55 
556,204.00 
1,927,939.02 
7127,717.41 


112,098,289.36 
19,808,728.93 
2,265,701.54 76.8 
23,927.03 


21,378, 
214, : 
346,582.13 
276,226.52 


5,980,772.17 $1,867,671,097.64 


$1,855,058,794.43 


$274,514,950.00 


418,000.00 18,000.00 


109,790,850.00 
58,100.00 Se tice ie 
503.25 17,600.00 
$384,805,403.25  $467,036,750.00 


476,500.89 $2,322,095,544.43 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 


*The figures for the month include $24, 


$286,058.14 accrued discount on war-savings 


| corresponding periods last year the figures include $37,132.80 and $413,641.37 


Excess of credits (deduct). 


1930 to date 
and for the 
, respectively. 


199.76 and for the fiscal year 
certificates of matured series, 


- tIn accordance with established procedure the appropriation of $112,000,000 available 


of 5-year 4 per cent Treasury notes of the 


face amount of like kinds of obligations. 


| priated and the amount charged under ordin 


in the working cash balance required. 


They held their in- | Jan. 1, 1930, and $20,100.000 of the interest on investments in the fund due on that date 
| ability to do so was a disregard of privi- | were invested in adjusted service obligations aggregating $152,100,000 face amount, 
bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum. 


In addition $5,700,000 face amount 
adjusted-service series held in the invest- 


| ment account were redeemed as of Jam 1, 1930, and the proceeds reinvested in an equal | 


The difference between the amount appro- 
ary expenditures above is due to variations 


Ne IO? 


fluence of the Public Ownership League, 
Mr. Thompson said “There is not a city, 
town or village in the United States now 
that the Public Ownership League can- 
not reach with an active, aggressive rep-: 
resentative within 24 hours.’ 
18. That while serving as director of | 
the information department of the Na- 
tional Socialist Party, Carl D. Thompson, | 
speaking of the progress of socialism, 
said: 
“We want no one to think that these | 
We 
We | 


sops are socialism. By no means. 
want something more than sops. 
want the*whole soup. - 

“We are going to take all the sops 
they give and thereby gain strength to 
get the whole feed.” 

19. That on Jan. 16, 1924, Carl: D. 


Silver Imports Into India 
49,000 Ounces for Week 


Silver imports into India for the period 
Jan. 7 to Jan. 13, inclusive, totaled 49,- 
000 ounces, all of which came from 
London, says a cable despatch Jan. 8 to 


ithe Department of Commerce from its 
| Bombay ofi.ce. 


Durin 
Dec. 28 to Jan. 6, 
totaled 626,000 ounces. 

Currency in reserve on Jan. 7 totaled 
1,038,800,000 rupees in silver coins as 


the period from 
inclusive, imports 


Dec. 31. Bullion in reserve was 40,100,- 
000 rupees, disclosing a decrease of 
2,700,000 rupees since Dec. 31. 





Thompson, as secretary of the Public | 
Ownership League, organized a “public | 
superpower conference” in Washington, ; 
D. C., at which a bill was drawn calling | 
for a nation-wide, publicly owned power | 
system, and writing of this conference in 
Public Ownership Magazine, Mr. 


“Arrangements were made for the bill! 
to be introduced in the Senate by United | 


| States Senator George W. Norris, and in| 
|the House by Representative Oscar E. 


Kellar, of Minnesota.” | 
20. That, as forecast by him, this bill) 
was introduced by Senator Norris and! 
Representative Kellar,, Mar. 10, 1924.| 
(See Congressional Record of that date.) 
21. That in discussing “the next sten” 


for pushing this Norris-Kellar bill, Mr. | 


sent by Senator Norris’ frank to every 
part of the United States.” 

22. That the People’s Legislative | 
Service, the lobbying organization with | 


| offices in Washington, has on its govern- | 
| ing council officers and directors of the 


Public Ownership League and the League 
for Industrial Democracy. 

23. That the People’s Legislative Ser- 
vice has consistently lobbied for and ad-| 


utilities. (See Exhibits 79, 80). 
24. That it called together certain} 
Senators and Congressmen to formulate 


in a published bulletin stated that these 
Senators could “effectively control the| 
course of legislation in the Senate.” 


Attempt to Intimidate 


25. That the People’s Legislative Ser- | 
vice attempted to intimidate Senators 
who refused to vote in accordance with} 
its wishes. _(See Exhibit 83). 

26. That it offered “to pass on the 


themselves as far as possible after going’ 
wrong in this matter.” 

27. That its intolerant attitude to- 
ward the utilities was shown in a bul- 
letin which it issued in May, 1929, in 
which it said: 

“Do you use electricity or gas? If 
you do, be on guard, especially put your | 
children on guard against the poison 
squad of the power trust. By way of 
constant reminder paste poison labels at | 
every outlet in your house. This is no 
joke. We are in dead earnest. As much 
so as if we saw the lifted head and heard 
the rattle of a rattlesnake. that had 
crowled into your bed.” 

28. That in pursuit of its objectives, 
the Peoples Legislative Service issued 

onthly bulletins, distributed them to 
the press, and boasted that it had “re- 
ceived its full share of attention from | 
the dailies and weeklies, both in their 
news and editorial columns.” 

29. That another interlocked organiza- 
tion, the National Popular Government 
League, in explaining why it did not 
publish a magazine, set forth that this 
was not necessary because of its ability 





in newspapers, magazines and the Con- 
gressional Record. 

30. That in view of all the foregoing 
facts the electric utilities were forced 
into much of their publicity efforts as 
a matter of self-defense, 

Excerpts from transcript of tes- 
timony Jan. 8, in the public utilities 
investigation will be found on page 





Silver stocks were estimated on Jan. 
10 at 1,060 bars, disclosing a decrease of 


1,500 bars since Jan. 3. The weekly off- | 
take as cabled on Jan. 15 was 1,820 bars, | 


showing an increase of 120 bars since 
Jan. 8. 
close after reaching a record low. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


ladividual Debits Show 


Decline of 23 Per Cent} 


Debits to 


banks in leading cities for the week 
ended Jan. 15, and made public Jan. 18, 


{by the Federak Reserve Board, aggre- 
gated $14,091,000,000 or 23 per cent be-| 


low the total reported for the preceding 


| week, and 29 per cent cent below the} 
| total 


reported for the 


week of last. year. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $13- 


corresponding 


| 219,000,000, as compared with $17,285,- 
| 000,000 for the preceding week and $19,- 


038,000,000 for the week ended Jan. 16 
of last year. \ 


Two Changes Made in State 
Banks in Reserve System 


Changes in the State bank member- 
ship of the Federal reserve system dur- 
ing the week ended Jan. 17, were an- 
nounced Jan. 18 by the Federal Re- 
serve Board as follows: 

Closed: Independence State Bank, Chicago, 
Ill.; First State Bank, Wolfe City, Tex. 

Absorption of national bank: The Farmers 
State Bank, Clifton, Tex., a member, 
absorbed the First National Bank in Clif- 
ton, Tex. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

Such excess fees collected and éovered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts 
may thereafter be credited so as to reduce 
by the extent thereof, the total of other 
moneys to be collected from the same 
party. (Jan. 13, 1980.) 

A-30019. Immigration Visas—Refund of 
Fees. Where a Canadian alien upon enter- 
ing the United States in 1927 paid the re- 


; quired yisa fee but through some irregu- 


larity the visa was not taken up, which fact 
became known in 1929 when the alien azain 
desired to enter the United States and was 
required to pay another visa fee, refund of 
the visa fee paid in 1927 is not authorized, 
since the service for which both visa fees 
were paid was properly rendered by the 
American consular office and the privilege 
conferred by the visa was made available in 
each instance. 4 Comp. Gen. 518 distin- 
guished. (Jan. 13, 1930.) 


80,252,451.22 | 


5,018,899.94 | 
105,378,194.07 | 


$1,154,702,037.67 | 
364,348,619.50 | 


#1,034,268.39 | 


386,803.19 | 


$369,925,800.00 | 


97,075,350.00 | 


compared with 1,037,700,000 rupees on 


The market was steady at the| 


individual accounts as re-| 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by | 


has | 


Changes in the 
Status of 
State Banks 


Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
Minnesota.—A. J. Veigel, State bank com- 
missioner, has just announced: 
Farmers State Bank of Cushing, 
Cushing, closed Jan. 13. 
Milaca State Bank, Milaea, closed Jan. 15. 
Mississippi.—J. Love, superintendent 
|of banks, has just announced: 
| Assets of the recently closed Peoples 
| Bank, Shubuta, absorbed by First National 
Bank, Waynesboro, Bank of Quitman, Bay 
Springs Bank, and Citizens Bank of Heidel- 
berg, who will pay all depositors in full. 
Sc 


Production of Metal 
Rises in Three States 


Inc., 


Output of New | Mexico, 
South Dakota and Texas 
Shown in Survey 


- 


[Continued from Page 5. 


J 


4| districts. The Empire Zine and the Black 
*’| Hawk (combination) 


selective flotation 
|mills, at Hanover, were continuously 
operated in 1929. The American Metal 
| Co.’s 60-ton selective flotation mill, near 





5| Glorieta, was operated steadily, though 


| not at full capacity. 


The Peru Mining Co.’s selective flota- 
tion mill, near Deming, continued to treat 
; company zinc-lead ores from the Peru 
mine, at Hanover,and custom ore from 
the Ground Hog mine, near Vanadium. 
This mill’s capacity was enlarged from 
| 200 tons daily to 300 tons, in September. 
The Asarco selective flotation mill, at 
Swartz, produced zine concentrates. 
| Lessees in the Magdalena district shipped 
zinc-lead. ore to Coffeyville, Kans. 


| Metal mines in South Dakota in 1929 
| produced $6,523,000 in gold and 85,000 
} ounces of silver. This compares with the 
production of 1928 of $6,560,805 in gold 
and 90,547 ounces of silver.. The produc- 
tion of the Homestake Mine, the largest 
producing gold mine in the United States, 
was apparently slightly less than its 
1928 production. The only other produc- 
ing mine in 1929 was the Keystone Con- 
solidated Mines, Inc., near Keystone, 
cay shipped bullion to the Denver 
int. 

_ The Bald Mountain Mining Co., which 
in October, 1928, purchased the Trojan 
group, formerly an important producer 
of low grade gold ore treated by cyani- 
dation, but. idle since 1928, continued in 
1929 driving the adit to cut the Two 
| Johns vein. At the end of the year the 
adit was in 1,000 feet, with about 800 
feet to go. 

Metal mines in Texas in 1929 pro- 
| duced, in terms of ‘recovered metals, 
| $28,000 in gold, 1,050,000 ounces of sil- 
ver, 1,000,000 pounds of lead, and 400,- 
900 pounds of copper. This compares 
with a 1928 production of $10,115 in 
gold, 1,340,622 ounces of silver, 695,570 
pounds of lead, and 447,792 pounds of 
copper, indicating an increase in the 
| output-of gold and lead and a decrease 
in the output of silver and copper. 

| The Presidio mine, at Shafter, Presidio 
| County, operated since April, 1926, by 
the American Metal Co., contributed the 
greater part of the State’s production, 
as it has since 1885. This mine since 
1885 has produced 1,200.000 tons, yield- 
|ing approximately 21,000,000 ounces of 
silver, and small quantities of gold and 
lead. The production of the Presidio 
mine in 1929 was only 975,000 ounces of 
silver, as compared with 1,212,340 ounces 
in 1928, but 1,374 ounces of gold in 1929 
as compared with 489 ounces in 1928, 

The Hazel mine, near Van Horn. Cul- 
berson County, reopened by the World 
Exploration Co. in 1928, continued in 
1929 to ship siliceous sulphide ore carry- 
ing copper and silver, and during the 
| year began construction of a 100-ton 
flotaticn mill, which was 80 per cent 
completed on Dec. 1. The Altuda Min- 
ing Co. continued development work at 
the Bird mine, near Alpine, Brewster 
County. A flotation mill was under con- 
struction at the Bonanza mine, near 
Sierra Blanca, Hudspeth County. 

The El Paso Smelting Works, at El 
Paso, Tex., continued to operate its lead 
plant on ores from Mexico, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, and Texas, and its copper 
| plant on cres and concentrates from 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas. Dur- 
ing 1929, at El Paso, the Nichols Copper 
Co. constructed a 100,000-ton electro- 
lytie copper refinery, which will be 
Started early in 1930. It will handle 
blister copper anodes from the Copper 
Queen and Calumet & Arizona. Copper 
; smelters, at Douglas, Ariz., and from 
| the Clifton smelter, Arizona. 





| 
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| New York, Jan 18.—The Federal Reserve 

'Bank of New York today certified to the 

| Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
In pursuance of the provisions of section 

1522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing«with 

|the conversion of foreign currency for the 

purpose of the assessment and collection 

of duties upon merchandise imported inte 

the United States, we have ascertained and 

hereby certify to you that the buying rates 

in. the New York Market at noon today 

for cable transfers payable in the foreign 

currencies are as shown below: 

| Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

| Buigaria( lev) 

| Czechosiovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) 

England (pound stcrling) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece ‘drachma) 

Holland (guilder) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

| Sweden (krona) 

| Switzerland (franc) 

| Yugoslavia (dinar) 

|China (Chefoo tael) 

|China (Hankow tael) 

|China (Shanghai tael) ......+« ee 

|China (Tieatsin tael) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar) 

|China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

| Singapore (S. 8. dollar) 

|Canada (dollar) 

;}Cuba (peso) 

| Mexico (peso) 

| Newfoundland (dollar) 

Argentina (peso, gold’ 

| Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Urugaay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 


14.0563 
13.9248 
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Leadership in Farming Sought Lnvestigating Potash Deposits 


Index of Today’s Issue 
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Natural Advantages of Soil and Climate Must 
Be Supplemented by Intelligent Direction for 
Development, Says State Administrator 


By N. J. HOLMBERG 


Commissioner of Agriculture, Dairy and Food, State of Minnesota 


cultural State in the Union! Is 
it possible? Can we achieve it? 
And what must we do to arrive? 

The advancement of a State depends 
on its people. The first problem then 
is to inspire our people with a spirit 
that makes for progress. We need to 
throw off the psychology of defeat 
which has been so evident in recent 
years. 

It was necessary, I think, following 
1920, that the attention of the country 
be drawn to the real truth ‘about the 
agricultural situation. It was necessary 
that the picture be painted not only 
in its true colors, but in the high lights 
in order that the country might really 
understand ‘the agricultural problem 
The country now knows in a very broad 
way the problems of agriculture. 

Aa 


1 am convinced that the country has 
determined that the equality of political 
and economic opportunity shall not be 
deprived any group in this country any 
longer. Many revolutionary undertak- 
ings are being set in motion, undertak- 
ings never before attempted in any 
agrarian movement in any country in 
the world. A Farm Board, armed with 
broad powers and ample funds to tackle 
the problems of agriculture, has been 
established. 


It is time for us to forget the past 10 
years and turn our attention to the 
present and future. Too much pessi- 
mism always creates a psychology that 
defeats its own purpose. So, to achieve 
your slogan, it will be necessary first 
for all of us to take a more hopeful 
and constructive view for agriculture 
and country life. 

History teaches that most nations, as 
they increase industrially they decline 
agriculturally. Ours is a different po- 
litical philosophy. This is America. 

We want no hereditary upper class, 
and no American worthy of the name 
will permit the existence of a hereditary 
under class. We have been promised 
economic equality, and I believe we are 
going to get it. 

The opportunity of the farm must be 
equal to the opportunity of the city. 
The standard of living must be as high 
on the farm as in the city. The stand- 
ard of education must be as high for the 
farm as in the city. 

A 


That does not mean that there are 
not some advantages in the city that 
cannot be had on the farm, and that 
there are some advantages on the farm 
that cannot be brought to the city; but, 
balanced against each other, one must 
offset the other. The most hopeful sign 
of all is that in Minnesota our rural 
and city people are beginning to fight 
for the same thing. 

If we took a poll of the 10,000 most 
successful men in America, we would 
find that 9,900 are not more than two 
generations away from agriculture. If- 
there is such a thing as loyalty in the 
human soul, it is their duty to be loyal 
to ancestors. More than that they have 
an interest in the buying power of the 


M ‘enttara se the greatest agri- 


farm and with country and eity stand- 
ing for the same program in Minnesota 
we are going to come into our own, and 
even your slogan is not impossible of 
achievement. 

The county fairs of Minnesota must 
stand for and promote the most up-to- 
date methods in all lines. They must 
exhibit the highest quality of every 
product, be it grain or livestock, fruits 
and products of the orchard and garden. 


“They must attractively display the 


creations of mind and hand in all the 
varied lines of human endeavor. 

Machinery of the latest inventions 
must be given a prominent place. En- 
tertainment, though frowned on by 
some, has a real place at any fair. It 
must be clean, interesting and enter- 
taining. All of these things play an 
important part in shaping the thought 
of the community and contribute to 
progress. 

There must be leadership in every 
field. The State government itself must 
be honest, aggressive, and capable of 
doing its part. It must properly hus- 
band its resources and care for its in- 
stitutions and promote those activities 
beg bring happiness and prosperity 
to all. 

Adding immeasurable wealth to the 
State in transportation facilities, and 
opening up every opportunity to a 
greater agricultural development, coun- 
try and city alike will profit by con- 
tinued support to a road system that 
will make our fertile acres accessible to 
all who wish to build happy homes in 
Minnesota. 

A 

Farming must pay. 
be protected from fire. Our mines must, 
continue to operate. Our lakes must 
be replenished with fish for the ever- 
increasing tourist. Our water power 
must be developed. 

Our cities must be prosperous, fur- 
nishing manufactured articles for the 
farm and the farms in turn furnishing 
food for the cities. Our financial sys- 
tem; must be sound, and equal oppor- 
tunity for social and educational wel- 
fare extended to country and city alike. 

The health of our people must be 
guarded, and there must be a desire 
upon the part of all our people to do 
their full duty as citizens in the promo- 
tion of our social, moral, physical and 
economic welfare. 

Minnesota is slowly but surely ad- 
vancing her position with the other 
States in the Ngtion in the gross farm 
value of the 22 principal crops. In 
1919 Minnesota ranked ninth; in 1927 
Minnesota ranked seventh; in 1928 Min- 
nesota ranked sixth; in 1929 Minnesota 
ranked fifth. 7 

Nature plays no favorites, and this 
gain in rank is due to increased intel- 
ligence, the wonderful soil and climate 
of this section of the country. In Min- 
nesota we have as great an opportunity 
to work out the solution of our social, 
political, agricultural and industrial 
problems as any otier people have on 
the face of the whole globe. 

The future of Minnesota will be what 
we make it. 


Our forests must 





Erosion of Range Lands 


Forest Service Studies Problem 


By DANA PARKINSON 


Assistant District Forester, Federal Forest Service 


DIRECT relationship exists be- 

tween range lands on watersheds 

and the storage capacity of any 
reservoir the water for which comes 
from these watersheds. 

The cost of utilizing the water of a 
river depends in no small measure on 
the rate at which reservoir capacity will 
be lost by filling with the material now 
carried in suspension or rolled along 
the bottom of the river. 

For instance, according to the Geo- 
logical Survey it is estimated that the 
quantity of suspended matter in the 
Colorado River carried past Grand Can- 
yon in 1925-26 would occupy from 120,- 
000 to 313,000 acre-feet if deposited in 
a reservoir, and the quantity for 1926-27 
would be 237,000 to 617,000 acre-feet, 
depending on the weight per cubic foot 
of the material deposited. 

Silting may cause the loss of thou- 
sands of acre-feet of storage capacity 
in a reservoir each year, until the reser- 
voir capacity vanishes. Neither sluic- 

‘ing nor dredging can take care of the 
silt in a practical manner. If the silt 
could be kept in place where it orig- 
inates, the problem would be solved. 

Ever since 1912, research on erosion 
control has been conducted by the For- 
est Service at the Great Basin Experi- 
ment Station, 11 miles east of Ephraim, 
Utah. On areas similar and adjoining, 
but under different methods of grazing, 


and sedimentation. Comparisons have 
been made between erosion on over- 
grazed and on properly grazed areas. 

These experiments have shown that 
erosion is greater on areas with only a 
thin cover of vegetation than on areas 
with a good cover. By increasing the 
per cent of the area covered with vege- 
tation from 16 to 40 per cent, the 
amount of sediment eroded away on a 
given area was reduced 60 per cent for 
a given amount of precipitation and this 
was accomplished in four years, merely 
by controlling the grazing. 

On depleted ranges that are not ap- 
proaching denudation a good cover of 
vegetation can be restored within a 
reasonable time without discontinuing 
grazing, by the application of good 
range management; by employing the 
deferred and rotation system of graz- 
ing and the bedding out system; by al- 
lowing forage plants in the Spring to 
develop enough leaves to manufacture 
their own food before being grazed, 
etc. Such management not only checks 
erosion, but produces a greater volume 
of forage for livestock. 

All depleted range lands may not be, 
and probably are not, as responsive to 
range management ab the experimental 
areas cited above. It is commonly 
recognized, however, that many uncon- 
trolled ranges have been abused to a 
point where they support only a por- 
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Losses Are Said to Be Preventable 


by Eradication of Ailments of Cattle and Other Farm Stock 
By JOHN R. MOHLER 


Chief, Federal Bureau of Animal Industry 


and eradicating animal diseases 
have resulted in some, surprising 
findings. 

Although the treatment of livestock 
ills is essenfially, work for veteri- 
narians, the economic aspects of con- 
trol work deal principally with healthy 
animals rather than with the compara 
tively few that require veterinary treat- 
ment. Moreover, the most promising 
means of reducing current losses caused 
by animal disease is the establishment 
of better standards of hygiene com- 
bined with methods of livestock man- 
agement that will exclude infection 
from barns, feed lots, and pastures. 

Our technical knowledge of most ani- 
mal diseases is more advanced than the 
economic side of the question. Let us 
consider, however, a few familiar prob- 
lems in order to bring this discussion 
nearer home and within the scope of 
close personal observation. 

Nearly every locality where cattle are 
raised. is interested in eradicating tu- 
berculosis. The part of veterinarians 
in systematic tuberculosis efadication 
is to detect tuberculous animals and to 
inspect such reactors as well as all 
other cattle slaughtered in federally in- 
spected establishments. 

Recently the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry has gone into this subject more 
fully by comparing the condemnations 
of carcasses and meat for tuberculosis 
over a period of years. It has also ob- 
tained a large number of reports from 
livestock owners, public health officials, 
county agents, veterinarians, packers, 
and others who are closely in touch 
with tuberculosis eradication and its 
effect on industry. ‘ 

In tuberculosis-eradication field work 
we have endeavored ‘to obtain the his- 
tory of as many herds as possible with 
a view to determining the various routes 
by which infection gains access. These 
are surprisingly varied, though the in- 
troduction of untested cattle is the most 
common cause. 

At this season of the year another 
disease of cattle causes heavy losses, 
most of which are preventable by a bet- 
ter understanding, among stock owners, 
of the danger. I refer to shipping fever, 
a more exact name of which is hemor- 
rhagic septicemia. 

Animals of normal vigor usually re- 
sist the infection of this disease in 
spite of the fact that the organism is 
widespread, and, in fact, is commonly 
harbored in the system. Shipping fever 
occurs chiefly in cold weather, and ship- 
pers themselves can greatly reduce 
losses by handling cattle so they may 
better resist the hardships of travel. 

The principal precautions are to 
avoid hard driving, allow ample time 
for rest before loading, avoid over- 
crowding in cars, and to see that the 
cars are well bedded. The practice of 
withholding water from animals until 
they are so thirsty they will take a 
heavy fill tends to upset the digestive 
system and is consequently harmful. 

Thus the handling of cattle before 
and during transit is more than a sales 
procedure; it involves their health and 
has far-reaching consequence for profit 
or loss. In some years the toll of ship- 
ping fever and kindred ailments reaches 
$3,000,000 or $4,000,000. 

Another important disease, perhaps 
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aspect, is infectious abortion. From.a 
national viewpoint this disease now 
causes losses greatly in excess of those 
caused by any other one disease that 
affects the animal industry of America. 
The disease has now become so wide- 
spread that there is probably no region 
of any considerable size within the 
country where cattle are kept that is 
entirely free from it. It is especially 
prevalent in the older dairy and cattle- 
raising sections. , 

The losses caused, because of their 
complexity and because the disease is 
so widespread that a systematic survey 
of its incidence has as yet not been 
made, are difficult to estimate. Such 
data as have been obtained by a num- 
ber of investigators in many parts of 
the country indicate that the losses 
must be $50,000,000 per annum and may 
possibly exceed this. 

Results of many blood tests made in 
different sections of the country indi- 
cate that between 20 and 25 per cent of 
the animals in the infected herds may 
be infected. This would mean that ap- 
proximately 7 per cent or 1,500,000 of 
the 22,000,000 dairy cows in the country 
have the disease. 

The beef cattle industry is also a 
great loser, not only ecause of the 
aborted offspring but because of the re- 
duced breeding efficiency which so often 
follows abortion. A reasonably heavy 
toll is also exacted of the swine indus- 
try because of this disease. 

In addition to the above, another loss 
is threatened because of a reduced milk 
consumption and consequently loss of 
market. Unless assurance can be given 
that milk and dairy products come from 
abortion-free cows,or are made safe by 
pasteurization there is danger that the 
demand for milk and its products will 
be lessened. 

The inroads of animal parasites are 
greatly underestimated. A runty ani- 
mal, for instance, is not commonly con- 
sidered a diseased one, yet runtiness 
is a frequent consequence of the 
stealthy attacks of a parasite horde that 
saps the vitality of the victim until 
growth stops, even though death may 
not ensue. 

A majority of parasitic diseases are 
filth borne. The means of prevention 
consist in sanitary methods which will 
positively stop the life cycles of para- 
sites. 

One of the most serious parasites of 
swine is the roundworn which has a 
rather involved life cycle. The essen- 
tial means of prevention is to protect 
new-born pigs from ingesting the eggs 
which the female roundworm produces 
in enormous numbers. ‘ 

In the care of farm and commercial 
poultry flocks proper sanitation includes 
clean ground, clean houses and equip- 
ment, and wholesome feeds as the 
proper basis for a vigorous, healthy 
flock. 

The first outbreak of European fowl 
pest that oecurred in the United States 
in 1924, though quickly suppressed, 
caused sufficient industrial disturbance 
to show the danger from new diseases. 

A number of poultry packing plants 
shut down for a considerable time, 
throwing employes out of work and con- 
tributing to the depression of poultry 
prices. There was also heavy expense 
for the disinfection of railroad poultry 
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Federal Agencies Are Working on Problem of 
_Extracting Mineral Fertilizer from Rich Lava 
of Leucite Hills, Says State Geologist 


By JOHN G. MARZEL 


Geologist, State of Wyoming 


into Federal law in 1929 appro- 

priated $150,000 for the object of 
ascertaining the commercial possibili- 
ties of the potash-rich silicates in the 
United States. The funds so far ex- 
pended in Wyoming have mainly been 
devoted to the problem of extracting 
potash from the rich lavas that form 
the Leucite hills of Wyoming. 


At present, two branches of the Fed- 
eral Government, the Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils and the Bureau of Mines 
are working on the problem with grow- 
ing enthusiasm. Before laboratory 
studies started, leading scientists from 
each Bureau visited the office of the 
State geologist of Wyoming ‘and there- 
upon joint investigation followed in the 
field. 


As the separation of the potash from 
the refractory lava is wholly an energy- 
‘consuming process, each Buread first 
made a careful inventory of all raw 
materials found in the unique local de- 
pository. On both occasions the dis- 
tinguished visitors were surprised at 
the colossal stores of energy locked up 
in the promising Leucite hills district 
in the form of diversified fuels as well 
as in hydroelectrical potential. 
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In addition to these sources of energy, 
the unusually liberal supplies of fluxes, 
basic raw chemicals, as well as the 
other mineral fertilizer primaries oc- 
curring in ‘the locality, one and all re- 
ceived due attention on the part of the 
research workers. Manifestly, if they 
succeed in evolving a commercial proc- 
ess, no possible area could surpass the 
extremely favorable Rock Springs dis- 
trict as a low cost producer. 


To complete their raw materials in- 


T= potash research act enacted 


ventories, requests for.further informa- , 


tion have been received from the co- 
operating investigators from time to 
time. As soon as the economic findings 
are’ printed, widely recognized Federal 
sources will for the first time circulate 
accurate and extremely expensive data 
on Wyoming’s greatest chemical de- 
pository free of cost. 

Already, our files bear evidence of a 
rapidly growing interest in the research 
work that the two Federal Bureaus have 


o 


started on the rich leucitic lavas of 
Wyoming. Instead of confining their in- 
vestigations to mere potash extraction 
processes, as originally contemplated by 
the act, it would appear that the present 
program of the Federal workers had 
broadened to a point that considers the 
economic possibilities of the Wyoming 
Valley,'not for the-manufacture of a 
single fertilizing product, but more so 
for the commercial exploitation of all 
fertilizer salts of intrinsic value con- 
sumed by plant life. 
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Potash was not the only chemical fer- 
tilizer that drew attention in the Wyo- 
ming field during 1929. For the first 
time application of mineral fertilizers 


' were made on agricultural lands of this 


State. Revolutionary results were ob- 
tained in crop yields on sugar beet 
lands in both the Basin and Torrington 
districts. 

In the former locality the average in- 
crease in beet yields was over three tons . 
to the acre. The 1929 tests were of 
more importance and value to farmers 
than any beet demonstration train yet 
put on the road. 


Arrangements have been made by pri- 
vate interests to supply phosphate suffi- 
cient for 6,000 acres during 1930. Pay- 
ment by the beet growers will be made 
at expiration of next harvest season. 

Heretofore, all phosphate rock mined 
in Wyoming has been regularly shipped 
to distant California points for requi- ¥ 
site chemical treatment. The domestic 
market for 1930 will doubtlessly exceed 
current export shipments. 
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For establishing phosphate works di- 
rectly within Wyoming, the rapidly ex- 
panding beet industry of entire Rocky 
Mountain area will exert the most effec- 
tive influence. Manifestly, decision on 
that economic measure will be rendered 
by the beet grower in lieu of the duly 
paid propagandist or statesman. 

For low cost production it is scarcely 
necessary to add that in the Wyoming 
depository also occur exhaustless stores 
of raw rock containing far higher 
phosphatic values than mineral com- 
monly exploited elsewhere on a big 
scale, 


Duties of State Attorney General 
History of Office in Indiana 


By JAMES M. OGDEN 


Attorney General, State of Indiana 


eral has developed from an office 
of minor importance to that of 
one of the most important State offices. 


In fact, in times past it was thought 
that there was so little for the attorney 
general to do that there was no neces- 
sity for the office, although provided 
for by law, so it was not even filled. 
At a later.time the duties of the office 
were pérformed by the prosecuting at- 
torney of the judicial circuit in which 
Indianapolis is located. 

For his compensation in attending to 
these added duties he was allowed the 
additional compensation of $50 on the 
year. 


The office was never considered of 
such great importance as to be made a 
constitutional office, that is, weither the 
constitution of 1816 nor that of 1851 
created the office or enumerated any 
duties for an attorney general to per- 
form. The office is purely a creature 
of the general assembly. 

At one time the attorney general was 
selected by the legislature and not by a 
vote of the people. Some States still 
select the attorney general by their leg- 
islatures, but the other method is more 
general and apparefitly more satisfac- 
tory. , 

For a period of years the full com- 
pensation of the attorney general was 
$250 per year. Later it became a very 
lucrative office when the attorney gen- 
eral was given a salary of $7,500 per 
year and was permitted to collect and 
retain many fees. Later, that is, in 
1909, this right to retain fees and to 
secure additional compensation was cut 
off, so that today the attorney general 
is limited to his salary except in some 
matters pertaining to the enforcement 
of the prohibition law. 

One of the most beneficial develop- 
ments pertaining to this office is ‘the 
change in the system whereby now all 
the legal work pertaining to the State 
is concentrated in the attorney gen- 
eral’s office rather than as formerly 
permitting every state department to 
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only divide the responsibility, but to 
increase the cost of administration. 


The power delegated to the attorney 
general today is broad and comprehen- 
sive so that the office has power over 
all classes of legal matters wherein the: 
rights and interests of the State, or of 
the people, might become involved, for 
it is guardian of every interest that 
affects the welfare of the citizens of 
the State. The attorney general is the 
chief law officer of the State. 


During the period that Indiana was a 
territory four attorneys general were 
appointed; that is: John Rice Jones, 
Benjamin Parks, Thomas Randolph and 
Elijah Sparks. ‘ 

After Indiana became. a State the of- 
fice of attorney general as now consti- 
tuted and operating, came into being 
by the act of Feb. 1, 1855. Since the 
adoption of that act to the present time 
there have been 26 men who have oc- 
cupied this,office. 


Prior to 1921 the term of office of the 
attorney general was two years, but the 
general assembly in 1921 increased the 
term to four years. The present salary 
is $7,500 per year as fixed by an act of 
the legislature in 1895, and the attorney 
general is required to file a bond in the 
penal sum of $50,000. 


The attorney general has authority to 
appoint certain assistants, deputies and 
clerk-stenographers, At the present 
time there are nine assistants and 
deputies and three clerk-stenographers. 
- Beginning with 1873 and extending 
until 1885 the attorney general was re- 
quired to make an annual report of the 
work of the office. Since 1885 he has 
been required to submit a biennial re- 
port only. This is printed in book form 
for distribution every two years. 


The work of the office increases from 
year to year. The amount of the serv- 
ice is not only increasing on account 
of the increase in population and. other 
natural increase, but each session of 
the genera! assembly adds new duties. 
When new boards and commissions are 
added to our State government the at- 
torney general is made the legal ad- 


a records have been kept of precipitation tion of the vegetation possible. the most important from an economic cars, trucks, and poultry equipment. employ its own attorney and thus not _ viser of them. 





